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American Lumberman National Prizes Awarded 


There are five happy ‘‘kids’’ 
in the United States this week. 
Of course, six ciphers would have 
to be added to the digit even to 
approximate the total of joyous 
youngsters in this good land of 
Unele Sam’s—but there are five 
in which the American Lum- 
BERMAN is specially interested, 
because it had a hand in making 
them glad. They are the four 
girls and the one boy to whom 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Wednesday of this week had the 
pleasure of mailing checks for 
amounts ranging from $25 down 





WINNERS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PRIZES 


In the following list the name and address of the winner of each 
prize appears-first, followed by the name of the lumber concern con- 
ducting the local contest in which the composition won first prize 
and so became eligible to compete in the national contest for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes: 

FIRST PRIZE, $25: Janice C. Neal, Oneonta, N. Y.; Briggs Lum- 
ber Co. 

SECOND PRIZE, $20: Alberta Chamberlin, Arco, Idaho; Arco 
Independent Lumber & Hardware Co. 

THIRD PRIZE, $15: Nannie Mae Gill, Needham, Ala.; E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co. 

FOURTH PRIZE, $10: 
Landers Lumber Co. 

FIFTH PRIZE, $5: William Madden, Guttenberg, Iowa; Meuser 
Lumber Co. 


Diamond Revis, Seymour, Mo.; D. J. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Lois Davis, Utica, Ohio; R. B. White 
Lumber Co.—George Hauck, Rolfe, Iowa; J. T. Grant.——Gladys 
Hutchinson, Pilot Rock, Ore..; Pilot Rock Lumber Co.— Quinn 
Martin, Maysville, Ky.; Maysville Lumber Co.—Dorothy Breeze, 


tors each were numerous. Tho 
no attempt was made by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to ascer- 
tain the total number of compo- 
sitions written in the individual 
contests it will readily be seen 
that the aggregate must be very 
large. 

Judging from numerous let- 
ters that have been received at 
this office from lumbermen as 
well as from teachers and school 
officials the results of the cam- 
paign from the educational view- 
point have been very beneficial. 
The attention of thousands of 





to $5, representing the five cash 
prizes which it offered for the 


Granville, Ohio; 





R. B. White Lumber Co. 


children, at the most impression- 
able period of their lives, has 








best essays written by pupils of 
publie schools, in contests conducted by lumbermen, upon sub- 
jects relating to lumber and its varied uses. Just why, by the 
way, the girls seem always to ‘‘bring home’’ most of the ‘‘bacon”’ 
in contests of this sort remains a deep, dark mystery. Neverthe- 
less, as will be noted from the list appearing on this page, one boy 
landed ‘‘inside the money’’ and another achieved honorable men- 
tion, so the fair sex does not carry off all the laurels. 

Upon the premise that the boys and girls who are now growing 
up will, not many years hence, be the buyers and users of all the 
lumber consumed in this country, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
coneeived the idea that it would be a good thing, for everyone 
connected with the industry, to get as many as possible of these 
young people to thinking about and studying lumber, its beauty 
and adaptability, and its superiority, for countless purposes, to 
auy other material. Accordingly it originated the plan an- 
iouneed in the Nov. 1 and succeeding issues, as a result of which 
large number of progréssive lumbermen in a dozen States scat- 
red from the Atlantic to the Pacific became interested and 
aunched contests in their several communities, generously offer- 

2 prizes aggregating hun- 
ireds of dollars. 

These individual contests 

mduected by lumbermen 
with the codperation of this 
uurnal enlisted contestants 
ranging in number from a 
lialf dozen to several hun- 
‘red each. An Ohio retailer 
it on two contests, at points 
here he has yards, one of 
nich enlisted practically 
very pupil in twenty-two 
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teved fifty or more competi- 





been centered upon the beauty 
and utility of forest products. Nor has this been merely a pass- 
ing impression. The prize winning essays printed on page 61 
will convinee the most skeptical that they are the products of a 
very considerable amount of study and thought on the part of 
their youthful authors. 

The five young persons whose names appear in the prize list 
are not only ahead by fairly substantial amounts, but, what is 
far better, they have experienced the joy of achievement and the 
pride of success. The honors attained are, in truth, of no mean 
sort, when one considers that the national contest for the AMER.- 
CAN LUMBERMAN prizes was a battle of champions, only essays 
that had previously won first prizes in local contests being eligible 
to compete therein. This journal salutes the winners, both na- 
tional and local, and congratulates all lumbermen thruout the 
country who conducted contests upon their participation in a 
great and successful educational campeign in the interest of 
lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Sincerely regrets that the pressing 
demands upon its space permits the printing of only the five 
prize winning essays. Those 
that are given honorable 
mention also are highly ered- 
itable to the writers. In 
fact, practically all of the 
essays submitted for entry 
in the national contest show 
careful, conscientious work 
and in many instances no 
small degree of literary abil- 
ity as well. It is interesting 
to note that more essays 











THREE OF THE NATIONAL PRIZE WINNERS 


ools. Contests that en- Left to Right: Janice Neal, Oneonta, N. Y., First Prize; Nannie Mae Gill, Needham, 
Ala., Third Prize; William Madden, Guttenberg, Iowa, Fifth Prize 


were written upon the topic 
‘Benefits of Good Farm 
(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Builders Will and a good demand for lumber and mill- 


work of proven merit will be on. Why not 


Soon Be Busy spy it with 


California White Pine 


(The Wood That Has No Substitute) | 
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quality of factory products. | 


Whether you need yard stock or factory lumber, Cali- 
fornia White Pine will prove a good buy for you. 


Write our Sales Agent Write our Sales Agent 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. Weed |L.umber Company The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


For Delivered Prices WEED, CALIFORNIA For Delivered Prices 


| 
| 
It minimizes investment for dealers and improves the 




















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 











Hardwood Specialists 





' 
Write us any time for anything in Douglas Fir | 
Hard Maple, Birch, Long Timbers | 
Soft Grey Elm, Basswood Our Specialty | 
Can always furnish for quick 
Also shipment long timbers any 
i Piling, Ties, size up to 110 feet long. 
Cedar Poles and Posts. Can Surface Timbers 


Up to 24” x 30” 














. Mail or wire us your inquiries 
Tipler-Grossman The Westport Lumber Company | 
Manuf | 
Meee. Lumber Co. —- pay | 
Northern Hardwoods Lumber <~ Lath 
Green Bay, Sian" ~Wisconsin 1406 Nerthnrestera Denk Bailding Mille: | 
WATCH THIS SPACE. ; ae Westport, Oregon _|| 
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It WILL be well for sellers of lumber who do busi- 
ness with purchasing agents to remember that the 
National Association of Purchasing’ Agents thru 
its standardization committee has recommended 
that all catalogs meant for purchasing agents 
should be made 744x10% inches in size so that they 
may be filed in an ordinary letter file. The recom- 
mendation suggests that the half size, 54x7% 
inches, may be used when saddle stitched in such 
form that it may be opened out in the middle for 
filing to make the full size. 


THE NaTIoNAL Association of Cost Accountants 
has been organized, with J. Lee Nicholson, the well 
known public accountant, as president. Students 
of cost accounting are provided for in a special 
unior membership. The association has estab- 
lished headquarters in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City. It is the intention of the associa- 
tion to organize a publicity campaign on cost ac- 
counting among business men in general, thru 
meetings and literature. 


PAPER making is a highly technical process as 
ympared with lumbering, but even here it seems 
myeerenenes are possible. A New York inventor 
aims that the screenings from wood pulp contain 
he strongest part of the fiber, which resists the 
parating processes more than the finer material, 
ind that if this were saved and kept in the pulp 
not so much addition of more expensive long fibered 
ilp would be needed, if any. He has patented a 
process by which the screenings are saved, passed 
ru a beater and then returned to the stream of 
alpw ood from the grinders. If any of the product 


remains too coarse it, of course, is again screened 
out and goes thru the circle once more. This 
process uses all of the ground pulp without waste. 


Reckless Handling of Facts Creates 
Wrong Impression 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been directed to an advertisement appearing in the 
financial section of a recent issue of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer promoting the sale of stock in a box 
manufacturing concern. The display head in this 
advertisement was, ‘‘Thirty Years to Exhaust Our 
Timber,’’ and this was followed with the state- 
ment, ‘‘About 15 percent of our annual cut of 
American timber goes into the production of the 
billion or so boxes which American shippers use 
every year. At this rate of reduction, our timber 
supply will be exhausted in less than thirty years.’’ 

While there is without doubt a wonderful future 
for the box industry in the United States, and the 
stock advertised by the agent responsible for the 
publicity in question may be and probably is a 
mighty. good buy, at the same time the reckless 
statements regarding the available timber supply 
of the country are very apt to create a wrong im- 
pression upon the minds of the general public. 
No one at all acquainted with the situation believes 
for one minute that the timber supply of this coun- 
try will be exhausted in less than thirty years. 

Figures compiled by the United States Forest 
Service indicate that the standing timber in the 
United States totals 2,800,000,000,000 feet. The 
total lumber production as estimated by the Forest 
Service in 1918 was 32,000,000,000 feet and while 
the figures for 1919 have not yet been compiled, 
it is not likely that the production for that year 
was any greater than for the year previous. In 
1916 the production was 40,000,000,000 feet and it 
has steadily declined since that time. Without tak- 
ing into account the natural growth of timber 
within that period nor the reforestation by artifi- 
cial methods that will occur, on the basis of the 
1918 production the present timber supply will 
carry us along for about eighty-eight years more 
anyway, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S guess is 
that after another hundred years lumbering still 
will be one of the leading industries of the United 
States. 


Home Building Offers Opportunities 
and Imposes Duties 


The business of the lumber merchant begins with 
creating in the minds of the people of his com- 
munity a desire for a higher standard of living; 
which means better homes. A better home means 
more than merely a new roof, or porch or other 
addition; it means a house fashioned with a view 
to its use; in the case of the farm house, with a 
view to its many uses. For the farm home is a 
sort of microcosmus, or little world in itself. 

On pages 62 and 63 appears an article entitled 
‘*What the Farm Woman Wants’’ that should 
prove both a revelation and an inspiration to every 
retail lumberman. In that article a real farm 
woman tells not only what can be done, but what 
in all conscience should be done toward improv- 
ing the farm homes of this country. Lumbermen 
ought to be interested in securing in their com- 
munities just such houses as Mrs, Lewis describes, 
not only because in doing so they will promote the 
sale of their commodities, but because in that way 
they can set their communities decades ahead on 
the road of civilization. 

One or two facts regarding the article deserve 
special emphasis: Note that heat, light, power, re- 
frigeration, sewerage and similar matters are given 
prominence in the description of the home that the 
‘‘farm woman wants.’’ Practically every one of 
these elements that go to make up an ideal farm 
home must have the most careful consideration in 
planning the house in which that home is to be 
made. Whether they are installed immediately or 


not, no lumberman should be guilty of offering a 
plan that will make their later installation imprac- 
ticable. 

The prosperous American farmer is better able 
to have a modern heating plant, an individual 
lighting and power plant, an independent refrig- 
erating plant, a private water system affording 
hot and cold water at all times, together with bath, 
lavatories and waste disposal system, than is the 
average urban resident to pay for them in the form 
of rent. These conveniences in the home go no 
farther in equipping the housewife for her work 
than the tractor, the gas engine, the riding culti- 
vator, the harvester and other farm conveniences 
go in equipping the farmer for his work. Farm 
efficiency demands that the equipment of the home 
shall keep pace with that of the farm itself. Asa 
part of the house these household conveniences may 
very properly be sold and their use promoted by 
the retail lumberman. 
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Public School Teachers Should 
Be Paid Living Wages 

There never was a time when the work of the 
school teacher was as important as now. Proper 
instruction in our public schools, imparted by capa- 
ble, well qualified teachers, is perhaps the most im- 
portant single factor in the ‘‘melting pot’’ process 
by which American ideals are instilled into children 
of foreign descent. Recognizing the strategic im- 
portance of the public school as a point of attack, 
radical propagandists have made strenuous efforts 
to line up the teachers as allies in their pernicious 
work. In making such advances chief dependence 
is placed upon the fact that public school teachers, 
as arule, are underpaid. A statement was recently 
made, and, so far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is aware, has not been contradicted, that during 
the last year the public school teachers of Chicago 
have been definitely solicited three times by I. W. 
W. and other radical propagandists to espouse their 
cause and instill their doctrines into the minds of 
the children under their care. 

The best preventive for any defection on the 
part of individual teachers is to see that salaries 
that are too low are immediately raised. In many 
cases competent teachers who have devoted years 
to their profession are paid less than an ordinary 
laborer earns. This is all wrong. There should 
be an overhauling of salary lists by school boards 
everywhere, and immediate upward revisions should 
be voted in every case where salaries are found to 
be out of line with the present cost of living or 
with wages paid for other classes of work requir- 
ing no greater ability. The laborer is worthy of 
his—or her—hire. If the wages paid are skimped 
and pared so that competent teachers are forced 
into other lines of work in order to make a decent 
living, leaving the instruction of the young to the 
mediocre and incompetent, we shall pay the penalty 
in an inferior quality of citizenship, when the times 
demand the very best that can be produced. This 
is a matter in which every lumberman, as a good 
American citizen, is—or should be—vitally inter- 
ested. 


A Problem in the Financing 
of Shipping 

The United States Shipping Board has recently 
been concerning itself with the problem of mak- 
ing ship mortgage securities more popular in in- 
vestment circles, particularly in the East. The 
chief difficulty with such securities in the past 
appears te have been that, while they may be a 
first lien in all other respects, bills for repairs or 
for supplies which the ship may incur in any port 
of call have in marine practice always been a 
lien prior to mortgages or anything else. 

What is known as the Greene Bill has been in- 
troduced into the House and would give to mort- 
gage liens a priority. This bill, however, has 
aroused considerable opposition because while it 
would make it easier to secure capital for the 
purchase or building of a ship it would greatly 
restrict the operating credit of the owner. 

In hearings on this matter it has been developed 
that vessel mortgages on the Great Lakes have 
been freely financed under a specialized plan 
which has been developed. Such mortgages and 
mortgage bonds are usually based first upon a 
limitation to half the value of the property; 
second, upon full insurance. Marine policies are 
usually valued policies and upon the coinsurance 
principle so that if only half insurance is car- 
ried and a $20,000 loss occurs insurance would pay 
but $10,000 of it. The third principle of this 
system is that the owners must guarantee the 
ship free from any other encumbrances when the 
mortgage is placed by it; fourth, no dividends in 
common stock can be declared until bond interest 
is provided out of earnings; fifth, periodical 
operating and financial reports must be made to 
the mortgage trustee, and, sixth, a limit is fixed 
on supply and repair indebtedness which limit is 
either stated in dollars and cents or as a percent- 
age of the mortgage. Running above this limita- 
tion is a breach of the mortgage and a cause for 
foreclosure. Under this plan ‘‘Great Lakes’’ 
vessel mortgages and bonds have found a free 
market in the middle West and this same market 
has in some instances taken similar securities 
which were based on vessels for ocean trade. 

Vessel loans have also been complicated by the 
practically doubled cost of construction. These 
present costs are considered to be inflated and to 
be subject to possible reduction within a few 
years. Under the Great Lakes plan this is being 
taken care of by somewhat increasing the in- 
stalment payments to be made during the earlier 
years. A Cleveland bond house recently handled 
an issue of $680,000 which represented $100 a ton, 
or about 50 percent of the present construction 
cost on two ships. The first maturity calls for 
payment of $150,000, the second and third for 
$125,000 each, the fourth and fifth for $100,000 


and the sixth and last for $80,000 ending May 15, 
1922. It is believed that such a scale of payments 
offers ample security against any possibility of 
depletion because of cheapened building costs. 
The opponents of the House bill apparently are 
in practical sympathy with the purpose of the 
Shipping Board to make it easy for small opera- 
tors to acquire vessels rather than to throw the 
shipping business entirely into the hands of strong 
and powerful combinations. A change in the 
bill has been suggested which would still leave re- 
pair and supply liens precedent to mortgages, but 
only to 50 percent of vessel value. With proper 
safeguarding regarding the amount of such in- 
debtedness which may be incurred, it is believed 
that this would afford ample protection to security 
owners and at the same time afford a proper basis 
of operating credit to the vessel managers. 
Because of the present urgent demand by lum- 
bermen for export bottoms, this subject is natur- 
ally of wide importance to the lumber industry. 


Uncle Sam’s Aids to Painless 
Saving Will Continue 


To encourage the formation of habits of thrift, 
and to confirm those already formed by his mil- 
lions of nephews and nieces, Uncle Sam will con- 
tinue the sale of war savings stamps during 1920. 
The new issue is now on sale at all postoffices, and 
at the larger banks. It is a very handsome stamp, 
larger than last year’s, bearing the engraved like- 
ness of George Washington and printed in red. 
The 25-cent green thrift stamp continues in our 
midst, making it possible for even the smallest 
children, and other persons of very limited in- 
comes, to become stockholders in their Government. 

For persons who can invest larger sums a fine 
security is offered in the new registered treasury 
savings certificates. These are issued in denomi- 
nations of $100 and $1,000 maturity value, running 
for five years, and bear the same rate of interest as 
the war savings stamps. The $100 certificates sell 
at $82.40 in January, the price increasing 20 cents 
each month. The $1,000 certificates sell at $824 in 
January, and the price advances $2 a month. War 
savings stamps, of any issue, may be exchanged, 
in multiples of $100, for the new registered certifi- 
cates. 

Besides the above securities sold direct’ by the 
Government, Liberty bonds may still be bought 
thru any large bank at prices that should be ex- 
tremely atractive to investors who are looking for 
absolute security and ready convertibility into cash 
combined with a fair rate of interest. 

National thrift week, which begins Jan. 17, af- 
fords a special occasion and incentive for institut- 
ing individual programs of systematic saving and 
investment. The Government has done its part to- 
ward encouraging thrift during the year now begun 
by providing safe and convenient means for invest- 
ing savings, in large or small amounts, at a satis- 
factory rate of interest when the other advantages 
of the securities offered are taken into considera- 
tion. If people generally will take advantage of 
the facilities thus provided, and during 1920 will 
save to build homes, to provide for the education of 
their children, and to erect a barrier against penury 
in old age, with but half the zeal with which they 
saved to win the war, production in all lines will 
begin to catch up with consumption, excessive liv- 
ing costs which foster industrial discontent will be 
brought down, and all business and industry will 
be placed upon a much more stable and satisfactory 
basis. 


Another Fire Prevention 
Campaign to Be Started 


Fire prevention propaganda has taken a new 
turn. It has been syndicated and is to be placed 
in the ‘‘movies.’’ The industrial department of 
one of the film manufacturing concerns will pro- 
duce a series of educational pictures and it is 
expected to have these taken up in the safety 
engineering departments of factories and dis- 
played in workmen’s meetings in the various in- 
dustrial plants. An arrangement has also been 
made with certain monthly magazines, including 
the Atlantic Monthly, World’s Work, Harper’s, 
Century, Scribner’s and the Review of Reviews, 
each of which will publish fire prevention articles 
every month during the year of the campaign. 
Presumably these magazines will themselves pro- 
duce the matter published or arrange for it, as 
they are hardly of a class of publication which 
would accept without editorial censorship matter 
from any central press bureau. 

Just who will be responsible for the showing 
made in the moving picture films is not clear from 
the press announcement which has been sent out. 
They may treat the subject fairly or they may be 
tinged with the predjudice against wood which 
has biased much of the propaganda of the past. 


Australia Is Establishing a 
Broader Forest Policy 


Apparently Government reports are published 
more promptly in Australia than in the United 
States, inasmuch as the forestry report for West- 
ern Australia‘for the year ended June 30, 1919, 
already has been received by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The Forests Department is at present 
engaged in classifying the Western Australian for- 
ests and this report announces that the forest re- 
sources of that country have been grossly exag- 
gerated. It was supposed that there were about 
8,000,000 acres of prime jarrah forests, but present 
information indicates that there are probably only 
about 2,000,000 acres. 

One purpose of this land classification is to de- 
termine what lands are agricultural and what prop- 
erly should be classed as forest land. This latter 
class is being designated as prime timber country, 
and the forestry program would constitute these as 
permanent State forests. A second group is desig- 
nated as second class timber country, and the pro- 
gram contemplates the reservation of this land from 
settlement until the timber has been harvested. 
Agricultural land constitutes the third class, to be 
opened for settlement selections at once, while 
waste barren lands are placed in a fourth class; 
some of these lands, however, being designated as 
suitable for forestation. 

This classification is for the purpose of laying 
down a definite program for colonization and set- 
tlement. In the past there has been a great deal 
of good forest wasted in an effort to establish poor 
grazing, altho grazing land in other sections might 
be lying idle. 

The United States is missing the Australian de- 
mand for our soft building woods because of the 
lack of ships, but this has also interfered with 
the Australian export market for its jarrah and 
karri. One interesting statement in the report is 
that a French mission recently visited Australia and 
inspected its forests with a view to the introduc- 
tion of Australian hardwoods in the French mar- 
ket. The French use hardwoods largely for tim- 
ber and building construction work, and the Aus- 
tralians will endeavor to promote the sale of their 
hardwoods for such first class use, rather than be- 
ing content in seeing them exported chiefly for 
paving and railroad ties as in the past. 


It is interesting also to note that the Tiemann 
dry kiln developed at our own Forest Products 
Laboratory has now been introduced and is success- 
fully used in the drying of Australian eucalyptus 
and especially jarrah. 


Railroads Should Expend Six Billion 
Dollars in Three Years | 


The New Year’s special number of the Railway 
Age contains an exhaustive review of equipment 
needs of railroads based upon expected volume of 
traffic. In the past the volume has increased quite 
regularly according to a normal mean of seasonal 
variations by about fifty billion ton miles for each 
2-year period. This graphic line if projected upon 
a chart would assume a volume of traffic for 1924 
of about four hundred and fifty billion ton miles. 
The estimated figures for the current year are 
— three hundred and sixty-three billion ton 
miles. 

Based upon this estimate this review indicates 
that within the next three years 5,000 miles of new 
main line will be needed, together with about 
thirty thousand miles of side tracks, and that the 
requirement in freight cars will be about seven 
hundred and twelve thousand and four hundred. 

A study of the operating statistics of the past, 
which is included in the review, is of interest. The 
average number of tons per loaded car has in- 
creased quite steadily since 1914, and indeed with 
only one or two backsets since 1905; being 27.9 
tons for the nine months of 1919. This is largely 
because of the larger average capacity of cars, 
which in 1905 was 30.7 tons, and in 1919 is esti- 
mated at 42.2 tons. 

This increase in freight car loading, however, 
represents about the cnly progress made, as the 
number of car miles per day for each car is now no 
greater than in 1905, ranging around 16 miles dur- 
ing most of the years; altho in 1917, owing to in- 
tensive use of equipment, it reached 18.8 miles. 
It has now, however, dropped back again and for 
the nine months of 1919 included in the report was 
only 15.2 miles. The revenue ton miles per car per 
day has in general increased slightly year by year 
with some exceptions due almost entirely to heavier 
car loading. There has been some improvement in 
the relation of car loading to capacity which be- 
tween 1905 and 1912 ranged between 53 and 59 
percent, but which reached 63.5 percent in 1918 
and about sixty-five percent in 1919. 

The review also shows that while the average 
life of freight cars is about twenty-one years, the 
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present replacements would renew present equip- 
ment only at the end of 55 years. Obviously, it is 
essential that the supplying of new equipment must 
be speeded up, inasmuch as the transportation needs 
of the country must be taken care of in some way 
and will require an extensive program of better- 
ments and replacements. This particular market 
for lumber may be relied upon for the future with 
considerable confidence, altho it is the opinion of 
the Railway Age that, owing to economic condi- 
tions, greater use of steel in car construction will 
be seen. On this subject it says ‘‘The trend of 
material prices will no doubt affect the character 
of the new construction. Since 1916 the cost of 
wood has increased relatively more than the price 
of steel, and as a result all-steel cars can now be 
built as cheaply as cars constructed partly of wood. 
In the past many roads have been willing to pay a 
considerably higher price for an all-steel car. Under 
present conditions there should be a much greater 
demand for all-steel construction.’’ That is a 
statement that should and will challenge the atten- 
tion of the lumber industry. 

This very exhaustive and excellent review of the 
railroad situation sums up some of the things the 
roads should acquire within three years as follows: 
New line, 6,000 miles; automatic block signals, 
10,850 miles; locomotives, 13,177; multiple main 
tracks, 15,000 miles; side and yard tracks, 30,000 
miles; passenger train cars, 24,500; freight cars, 
712,400; total investment needed in three years, 
$6,010,000,000.?? 


A Lumberman’s Views on 
Human Relationships 


Those who chanced to read the New Year’s edi- 
torial appearing on the front cover of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 3 will remember that it 
was cast in the form of a lumberman’s soliloquy 
the last night of the old year. It will perhaps 
further be recalled that with his meditations upon 
profits and plans were mingled thoughts of how he 
might get closer to his employees; render a broad- 
er service to his community; in short, help to 
make others happy during the year that lay ahead. 
It is not the present purpose to enlarge upon these 
cogitations, but to quote from a letter received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from an official of one 
of the largest lumber companies in the South, be- 
cause it tends to show that the picture drawn was 
not inaccurate—that the fictitious lumberman sit- 
ting by his fire dreaming dreams and seeing visions 
of larger service to his fellowmen was a true type 
of thousands of big hearted men in all branches 
of the lumber industry who have the same ideals 
and are seeking the same objects that he expressed. 
In line with the idea of cultivating closer and more 
cordial relations between employer and employee 
surely nothing could be more apropos than the 
following excerpt from the letter of the lumber 
manufacturer referred to: 

‘Tt might interest you to know that our com- 
pany and its white employees from the sawmill 


here had a quail dinner the other night at the 
‘Y’, at which 250 of us sat down together. After 
the dinner we had plenty to smoke, several musical 
numbers by some of the men, and 2 two-reel movie 
comedy. We did not lecture the men nor talk eco- 
nomics in any way, and I think all of us had a 
genuine good time—I know I did. Two of the 
men present had worked for our Mr. 42 
years, and another 31 years.’’ 

Then, viewing some of the wider fields of service 
for humanity, the letter continues: 

**T attended the international convention of the 
Y. M. C. A. held in Detroit last November, and 
there I saw a number of ‘curiosities,’ two of them 
being men who are giving away, in addition to 
their own time and services, 90 percent of their in- 
comes for the benefit of ‘the other fellow.’ If all 
of us could get more of this spirit the task ahead 
would not be so great as it looks. I was particu- 
larly impressed by an utterance of the President 
of France, quoted by one of the speakers: ‘Only 
our dead have the right to rest.’ If both worker 
and owner could get the significance of this firmly 
fixed in their minds it would still further ease the 
critical conditions confronting us all.’’ 

A wonderfully fine phrase is that of the French 
president, and one fraught with meaning for these 
times. It should inspire those of us who sometimes 
grow weary in well doing to press forward, even 
tho it costs time and labor, in unselfish service for 
our country; for the community in which we live 
and do business, and for humanity. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Field 


The production of hardwood lumber in the Mem- 
phis territory, after dropping from the last season’s 
high mark of 75 percent of normal in November to 
47 percent of normal in December, continues to be 
very light, heavy rains crippling logging operations 
and limiting the mills’ log supply to about 40 per- 
cent of normal. Demand in the meanwhile con- 
tinues active and stocks show weekly decreases. 
Furniture manufacturers and auto body makers are 
the most prominent on the market, and practically 
every other wood using industry is also out for all 
the lumber it can get. Prices are steadily working 
upward, and the relation between supply and de- 
mand are so strained as to make even higher prices 
than now prevail seem likely. The hardwood in- 
dustry in Texas and thruout the Southwest gener- 
ally is working under conditions that are much the 
same, Continuous rains here also have interrupted 
the log movement to the mills; production conse- 
quently is very small, unsold stocks rapidly disap- 
pearing under the heavy demand and prices mount- 
ing. In the North, to the contrary, the outlook for 
a large log input this winter is bright, but unsold 
stocks at the northern mills are virtually nonexist- 
ent, and buyers are feverishly combing the market 
for anything suitable to their requirements. Bet- 
ter weather in the Kentucky hardwood section has 
enabled many mills to resume operations. There is 
a very heavy demand in this territory, principally 
for oak, ash and hickory, with stocks very low. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The southern pine situation in general has not 
changed during the last two weeks. The distrib- 
uters report a large demand, but a small volume of 
actual business, as mills are slow in taking on 
orders at this time, not seeking more business until 
old orders are filled or new stock cut. The market 
continues to advance on uppers and to hold ex- 
ceedingly strong on lower grades. Mills in the 
Georgia-Florida district report that shipments have 
been small of late. Many of the mills are over- 
sold and a great many of them have been closed 
down for a couple of weeks, making customary 
yearly repairs. Reports from this section, however, 
are that sales of flooring during the first week of 
‘this year were more than twice as heavy as during 
the previous week, at advancing prices. The de- 
mand for ceiling and siding is very good and the 
board market very strong. Business in 2-inch di- 
mension was exceptionally good, at higher prices 
than have ever before been recorded. Heavy dimen- 
ion and timbers also have come in for their share 
of the gains, and there is an abundance of orders 
‘or this class of stock at very satisfactory prices. 
Weather conditions in the Southeast have been 
ideal lately, but labor conditions continue to grow 
orse, and in this respect the mills are very pes- 





the accumulation on their yards of sold stocks for 
which transportation facilities were not available, 
and now they are exerting every effort to move out 
as much as possible before the car supply tightens 
up again. Prices are strong, with a decided up- 
ward tendency,.and some offers of business are 
being received, it is reported, with the stipulation 
that the seller’s own figures shall prevail on the day 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 3. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “S” and order lines by “O.’’ 








of shipment. Inquiries from millwork manufac- 
turers is reported to be especially good. 


Hemlock Market Conditions 


The hemlock market shows great strength and 
prices on this wood, as on practically all the other 
popular construction woods, are very firm and show 
a marked tendency toward higher levels. The 
demand for hemlock is very insistent, but stocks are 
so low that not much business can be transacted, 
and the mills hesitate in view of uncertainty re- 
garding the future trend of prices to contract 
ahead. A year of unprecedented business is confi- 
dently looked for by the manufacturers, and they 
are pushing their logging operations to the utmost, 
to insure the largest possible input of logs during 
the winter. 


The Market for Western Pines 


There has been no noteworthy change in recent 
weeks in the western pines trade, as the mills re- 
main very short of stocks and little business, con- 
sequently, can be transacted. At the California 
sugar and white pine mills, particularly, there re- 
mains scarcely anything unsold, and what little 
there is is sure to be picked up immediately. Shop 
lumber is in especially keen demand and many 
buyers are finding it difficult to place the usual 
shop contracts as the mills do not care to contract 
the sale of even uncut shop. Of course, stock cut 
during the late fall and early winter will reach a 
shipping dry condition soon, but the trouble is that 
much of it has been contracted for. 


Features of the Fir Market 


The annual repairs, which customarily are made 
around the holiday season, now having been com- 
pleted, many of the Douglas fir mills are again in 
operation, and the situation is favored by a plen- 
tiful supply of labor and a long-hoped-for improve- 
ment in the car situation. Whether the present 
better car supply will be permanent or not of course 
is regarded as extremely uncertain by the manufac- 
turers, and they are continuing their policy of not 
taking on any new business until they have at least 
come within sight of the bottom of their present 
order files. The eastern trade is clamoring loudly 
for the lumber which was ordered weeks and months 
ago, and the reputable manufacturers are shipping 
out their sold stocks. Furthermore, having learned 
lessons from past experiences it is the announced 
intention of many manufacturers in the future not 
to sell very far ahead, but to keep orders down and 
sell at the market. A series of noteworthy price 
advances have taken place during the last ten days, 
some of the large manufacturers now holding out 
for $40 over Rail B list on all uppers and $18 over 
for dimension, and the market has preserved its 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WINE STAVES WANTED 


I would appreciate it very much if you would put me 
in line with some concern or concerns handling lumber 
used in the manufacture of wine casks. I understand 
that oak is the principal wood used in this country, 
but if there are any others I would be pleased to have 
information covering same. 

The material wanted would be in a stave form and 
would be assembled in France, where the material is 
to go.—Inquiry No, 76. 


[The above inqury comes from a man whose 
signature shows that he is a material inspector 
for the United States Shipping Board at a south- 
ern point. Wine casks are made from staves, not 
from lumber. Staves are manufactured of a num- 
ber of different kinds of wood but wine casks re- 
quire cooperage of the highest order. For this 
purpose not oak merely, but a kind of white oak 
that is of special quality for tight cooperage, and 
incidentally is somewhat scarcer than it once was. 

If anyone has wine cask staves for sale and does 
not know where to sell them this inquiry will afford 
an outlet for them. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
information is, however, to the effect that the de- 
mand has for some time been in excess of the 
supply.—EpITor. | 


MAPLE APPRAISED AS A CABINET WOOD 


We enclose herewith copy of letter we have received 
from the Maine Central Railroad, Mr. B, Jackman, 
general agent, Vanceboro, Me., with reference to duty 
that has been assessed en our shipments of birch and 
maple lumber recently from Canada into the United 
States. Heretofore both these woods have been en- 
tered free of duty, but it now seems that the Govern- 
ment has decided that the maple is dutiable to the 
extent of 10 percent and classifies it as a cabinet wood. 
We have entered a protest against this classification, 
and will want to appear before the Board of Ap- 
praisers here when the case comes up later ; provided, 
it is policy to do so. We very seldom ship any maple 
from Canada: but we do handle a big volume of birch, 
and if the protesting of this duty on maple will be apt 
to cause the Government to declare birch a cabinet 
wood also and dutiable at 10 percent, it would work a 
great hardship to us and also to a good many other 
importers of Canadian birch. 

On the other hand, it is very possible that if we pay 
this duty on the maple without protesting it the 
Government will later decide that birch also is a 
cabinet wood. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as to the 
advisability of protesting this classification of maple 
before the appraisers here and whether there is any 
assistance you can give us in case we should go ahead 
with our project.—INQuIRY No. 74. 

The above letter comes from a hardwood .con- 
cern of New York City and encloses a letter from 
the general agent of the United States Railroad 
Administration, at Vanceboro, Me., the body of the 
letter being as follows: 


Replying to your letter of December 19 in connection 

with mine of the 16th with reference to the matter of 
duty on maple lumber shipped by Flemming & Gibson 
from Canada, I acknowledge herewith your check for 
$1 to cover protest fee which I am arranging to file 
on your behalf today, calling for a hearing before the 
Board of General Appraisers at New York City where 
you can conveniently be represented in court. 
“ In this connection I will further state that the col- 
lector for this district originally liquidated this entry 
on Sept. 16, 1919, as free of duty, but following an 
investigation instigated by him and a referring of the 
findings of such investigation to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, and acting under instructions 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and since no divis- 
fon of maple and birch lumber in the cars covered by 
this entry was made either on the invoice or in the 
entry, the collector has assessed duty on the total value 
of all lumber in the cars; amounting to $2,372 at 10 
percent, and figures duty at $237.20, which I have been 
obliged to pay pending a decision on this matter. 

Will you kindly therefore send me your check for 
$237.20 to cover this duty and I will forward you a 
receipted voucher for same when received. 

In further explanation of this, I beg to state that the 
duty has been assessed under Paragraph 169 of the 
Tariff of 1913 which reads as follows: 

“Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, lig- 
num vitae, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahog- 
any, rosewood and satinwood; all the foregoing when 
sawed into boards, planks, deals, or other forms, and 
not especially provided for in this section, and all 
cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed, 
10 percentum advalorem.” 

The duty was assessed on the maple lumber in this 
consignment on the assumption that it was used for 
the manufacture of furniture and was therefore classi- 
fied as a cabinet wood. 

I note in your letter of December 19 that none of 
these cars contained maple with the exception of 
Cc. P. 132,420 which contained all maple and no birch; 
and it appears to me, therefore, that aside from the 
question as to whether the maple lumber is properly 
dutiable as a cabinet wood, you are absolutely certain 
to win your case from the Government in so far as 
the fact can be proved that the other cars contained 
nothing but birch, as the Government makes no con- 
tention that the birch is a cabinet wood or should be 
assessed for duty. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you in this 
connection will you kindly call on me at your con- 
venience, and in the meantime as soon as board num- 
ber is given on this protest, I will so advise you and I 
will also advise you date and place of hearing when 
set. 


[This is a matter of considerable importance to 
many of our readers. It is without doubt a mis- 
interpretation by the customs appraisers of a para- 


graph of the law which is obviously intended to 
apply to other woods of the same general character 
as those specifically mentioned, all of which are 
tropical woods. Maple is no more a cabinet wood 
as here intended to be defined than is white or red 
oak, birch, red gum, or any of the sixty-odd other 
varieties of American woods which are used as 
finish woods in furniture. 

There are, of course, a great many lumbermen 
in the United States who are not particularly in- 
terested in keeping open and free competition from 
Canada in this matter, but in the interest of fair 
play importers of maple, or other hardwoods, which 
are just as likely to be included by the next Gov- 
ernmental whim, should certainly take steps to fight 
this decision.—EDITOoR. ] ; 


TWO GRADES IN A SINGLE PIECE 


Will you please advise us what you would under- 
stand if you had an order placed for clear maple floor- 
ing and the mill wired that it could make immediate 
shipment; provided, you would accept 50 percent of 
the shipment No. 1 common? Would you understand 
this to be that the clear and the No. 1 common would 
be manufactured separately and loaded in the car sepa- 
rately? Or is it customary in manufacturing maple 
flooring to make a grade called No. 1 and clear, all to 
be contained in one piece of lumber? That is, to enable 
you to obtain the clear you would have to remanu- 
facture the flooring, cutting from the piece such clear 
as each piece contained.—INQuIRY No. 46. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Cincinnati 
lumber concern. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not know of any combined grade in maple floor- 
ing; but, on the other hand, the provisions of the 
order might possibly be complied with, without 
keeping the pieces of clear entirely separated in 
the car from pieces of No. 1 common. Certainly 
it should not require reeutting of the stock in 
order to separate the two grades from each other, 
and this of course would be entirely impracticable 
in end matched material.—EbITor. | 


TOYS OFFER WOOD WASTE OPPORTUNITY 


The several articles under the heading of ‘‘Wood 
Toys and the Lumber Industry” in your Dec. 27 issue 
should have proved of great interest to the lumber- 
man and should result in steps being taken at once 
ward the American lumberman getting into closer 
touch with the toy industry. In the toy industry the 
lumberman is to find a ready market for that part of 
his product which has always been hard for him to 
dispose of; namely, short lengths. No matter what 
the quality is, short lengths mean a waste to the lum- 
berman. With a possible market for 100,000,000 feet 
of such material it surely is time for the lumberman to 
look into the matter and turn out this material to the 
best advantage for the toy industry, and this calls for 
coéperation. : 

That the toy industry is not a dumping ground for 
refuse is perfectly correct, as high grade materiai is 
necessary for the production of good toys. However, 
the length of the material to be used is not considered 
as a part of the quality of the raw material; so short 
lengths—so short that to the lumberman it is refuse— 
will grade A-1 for the toy industry. It is up to the 
toy manufacturer to line up the requirements for raw 
material in such a way that he will use as much as 
possible the shortest lengths, the lumberman’s waste, 
so as to get the lowest price on his raw material. 
This is quite possible but will require that the toy 
manufacturer coéperate with the lumberman. When 
this codperation of lumberman and toy manufacturer 
takes place other developments are sure to come that 
will link these two industries closer together than we 
at present realize is possible. 

The lumberman has the raw material and a source 
of power, both of which are nothing but waste today. 
The toy manufacturer realizes the growing demand for 
wood teys, owing to their good qualities over all others. 
He also knows his market is unlimited and his possi- 
bilities are unlimited. With cheap power, cheap raw 
material and machine manufacturing to replace labor 
we should put this country foremost in toy produc- 
tion. 

I trust that the above may help a little towards 
bringing about that codperation which apparently is 
so necessary for the development of a great industry.— 
R. E. BLOOMFIELD, Bagdad, Fla. No. 61. 


[There is a toy exhibit at the Art Instiute, 
Chicago, at the present time, and it is noted with 
interest that a large percentage of the most orig- 
inal toys are made of wood. Many of them are 
comical caricatures of animals, mostly on rollers, 
and some of them with jointed or movable parts. 
Toy building material also is conspicuous, and 
the mechanical construction outfits which for a 
considerable time were supplied only in stamped 
metal are now being produced in sets chiefly or 
entirely of wooden pieces. 

The designing and manufacturing of toys is a 
business in itself and it is hardly likely that the 
average lumber manufacturer will ever take it up 
as a side line. He should, of course, do what he 
can to encourage it as it undoubtedly offers a 
broad opportunity. The lumber manufacturer’s 
opportunity is, of course, in securing a market for 
short lengths and material that hitherto largely has 
gone to waste. 

America will hereafter manufacture its own toys 
largely instead of importing them.—EprrTor. | 


MORE ABOUT NAVY LUMBER PURCHASING 


I have just read with a great deal of pleasure an 
article in your journal of Dec. 27, 1919, signed by J. C. 
Nellis, formerly connected with the Forest Service at 
Washington. 

When I went to the Navy as lumber purchasing 
agent for the bureau of supplies and accounts, I found 
the specifications under which lumber was purchased 
to be in most instances impossible and in many others 
quite vague and undesirable. I was at that time not 
posted as to the prerogatives of the several Navy 
bureaus and made an unsuccessful effort to change 
these specifications so that they would, as nearly as 
possible, comply with the grading rules of the several 
associations of the country whose rules govern the 
purchase and sale of the so called hard and soft woods. 
I was informed that the bureau with which I was con 
nected was a purchasing agency only and that rules 
governing the character of lumber used by the Navy 
were under the supervision of the bureau of construc- 
tion and repair and its engineers. 

About this time Mr. Nellis was detailed by the For- 
est Service to the bureau of construction and repair to 
make a study—as stated in his letter—of the lumber 
needs of the several Navy yards and to suggest such 
revision in specification, grading rules, etc. as he might 
deem practicable. 

After his work at the yards was completed, Mr. 
Nellis submitted to me an outline of the report he 
intended making to the bureau of construction and 
repair, asking for my unbiased opinion of the same. It 
was an exhaustive review of the whole matter and so 
well done that, if I remember correctly, I suggested 
only one minor change in the entire report. 

Mr. Nellis is to be commended for his excellent work 
along these lines as it was a big job and the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend can only be 
appreciated by those who understand the jealousy with 
which each bureau regards any attempt to infringe 
upon its ancient rights and prerogatives. 

The fact that the bureau of construction and repair 
gradually accepted his recommendations, until at the 
Armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, it had practically adopted 
the whole of them, is indeed a compliment to his abil- 
ity and tact. 

I have heard it intimated recently that the Navy 
would abandon all association rules for grading lumber 
and go back to its prewar methods of specifications, 
but I can not believe that it will abandon rules that 
are the result of the efforts of the best brain and most 
advanced thought of lumbermen who know the game 
from every angle and go back to their own printed 
specifications ; these might have been good enough fifty 
years ago, but are today so out of lime with lumber 
= it is that they are at least fifty years behind the 

mes. 

I have the pleasure of knowing more or less in- 
timately the gentleman who has charge of this matter 
in the bureau of construction and repair; he is a most 
excellent officer and as good a business man as you 
will find in the Navy or out of it, and it is incon- 
ceivable to me that he would again subject the Navy 
to the ridicule that these archaic specifications merit. 
Such a course on his part will cut down the bidders 
on lumber requirements for the Navy at least 62% 
percent and the burgau of supplies and accounts will 
be compelled to pay proportionately higher prices for 
lumber and thereby subject itself to an undeserved 
criticism, while you and I quietly submit and pay the 
additional tax without a murmur. 

I wish to endorse everything that Mr. Nellis has said 
except that my middle name begins with an “R.” From 
what meager information I have been able to gather 
over the trail of the last 45 years I am convinced 
that it begins with an “M.” He further states that I 
was unable to give my attention to any but the 
“troublesome” purchases of the Navy. He is some- 
what in error in this also. 

During the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1917, and 
ending July 1, 1918, my purchases of lumber for the 
Navy were considerable in excess of 1,000,000 feet per 
day, including Sundays; and a large part of it was 
bought even more satisfactorily than if it had been a 
simple commercial transaction in normal times, and 
most of it was delivered faster than the yard could 
care for it. This was due entirely to the efficient 
methods adopted by the bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts and their willingness to coéperate with the lum- 
bermen and to comply with the requests of the War 
Industry Board. My real troubles came. after the 
Armistice when we were plunged into a maze of can- 
celations that were the natural aftermath of the war. 

In conclusion permit me to emphasize the fact, lest 
you forget, that I was in no way responsible for any 
specifications issued by the Navy, and that the bureau 
with which I was connected had no authority arbi- 
trarily to change any specifications under which it 
made purchases of lumber.—CHARLES M. Morrorp, 
Boston, Mass. No. 108. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to Mr. 
Morford both for the correction of the previous 
uncertainty regarding his middle initial and for the 
additional light which he throws upon the subject 
of Government lumber purchasing. The lumber 
manufacturers’ associations should be interested in 
the matter of the continued use of their grades by 
the Government, rather than the previous method 
of entirely original specifications which in most 
cases were impractical and did not call for the 
material which best served the desired purpose at 
the most reasonable cost, and which furthermore 
can be most easily obtained in the market.— 
EpITor. | 
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CANADIAN ORDER BARS “UNFAIR PROFIT” 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 12.—The Board of Com- 
merce has issued an order declaring that building 
material of all kinds, including plumbing fixtures, 
building hardware and presumably lumber, lath and 
shingles, are ‘‘necessaries of life’’ under the 
‘*Combines and Fair Prices Act.’’ 


One section of the order reads as follows: 


It is further ordered that prior to the thirty-first 
day of March, 1920, all dealers within Canada in such 
building materials must deliver to the secretary of 
the Board of Commerce of Canada at Ottawa a state- 
ment showing the cost price to them of each article or 
class of {building material being sold or offered for 
sale, with their selling price thereof to a contractor or 
other individual for use in the building of houses, and 
stating the dates as of which such cost and selling 
price is represented. And it is declared that any 
dealer or dealers holding or offering for sale within 
Canada such building materials will hereafter be 
deemed to have committed an offence under the Com- 
bines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, if an unfair profit is 
made by him or them. 

It is the opinion of lumber dealers and those who 
handle hardware, plumbing ete. that the board has 
bitten off more than it can chew in this order, as 
such an inquiry would undoubtedly be a life job, 
on account of the great number and variety of 
small articles which it would cover. The order has 
appeared in the papers, and all dealers interested 
are waiting with much interest for further infor- 
mation. 





USING NEW COAST DENSITY RULE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 10.—One of the first ship- 
ments of lumber graded on the new density rule 
recently adopted by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was made last week from the plant of 
the Northern Pacific 


aging feature about the present situation is that 
manufacturers and wholesalers alike agree that the 
top limit has been approached, and that the next 
step probably will be stabilization of the market. 





PACKING SHINGLES BY THE SQUARE 


Largest Dealers in Red Cedar Are First to Adopt 
the New Method 


EvERETT, WASH., Jan. 10.—Connor & Bailey, of 
Everett, Washington, who control the output of 
twelve mills, have begun packing shingles on the 
square basis. One mill only is using the square 
method of packing at the present time, but addi- 
tional mills will adopt the innovation as rapidly as 
the trade absorbs the output. 


Patented roofing has always been sold by the 
square, and shingles have always been sold and 
packed by the thousand. The price of a thousand 
shingles has been considered the cost of covering 
a square of roof, when in truth a thousand shin- 
gles cover more than one hundred square feet. 


In the Northwest the plan has been sponsored 
by the West Coast Lumberman’s Association, and 
recently the shingle branch of that organization 
voted to adopt the square method of packing by a 
70 percent majority. Connor & Bailey are the 
first to put the plan into effect. The mills of the 
Northwest will nearly all be on the square basis in 
a few months. 

The lumber retailer especially will find the in- 
novation a beneficial and stimulating influence in 
his business. His customers will be able to draw 
their conclusions relative to roofing prices without 
misunderstanding, ‘and the estimating problem 
will be much simplified. The price to the retailer 





Lumber Co. at Portland, 
Ore., to the Government 
navy yard at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The shipment con- 
sisted of 90,000 feet of 
6x10 timbers 44 feet 


long. It was loaded in 
open cars. Each picce 
was marked with a spe- 


cial stamp used by the 
Pacific Lumber  Inspec- 
tion Bureau in identify- 
ing all lumber graded ac- 
cording to the new rule. 
W. E. Barnes, manager 
of the Northern Pacific 
Mill, says: 

‘*We had no trouble at 
all in making the grade. 
As the density rule re- 
quires only eighteen an- 
nual rings in three inches, 


just about all the logs 
coming to our mill will 


give us this grade of lum- 


ber. In fact we eut the 
Government order from si 

our ordinary run of No.  ppxgrry 
1 and No. 2 logs, and THE 


eulled only 1,200 fect in 
making up the shipment of 90,000 feet.’’ 
Manager Barnes says that in his judgment the 
density rule will not bother anybody. The ordi- 
nary run of old growth fir logs will produce dense 
lumber; and, what is more important, the mill can 
get a better price for it than for lumber graded 
on the old rules. 





DELVES INTO SHINGLE PRICE HISTORY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 10.—‘‘So red eedar stars 
are worth $5.60 to $5.75, and clear, $6.80, with the 
market steady,’’ mused W. A. Shumm, traffic man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, to- 
day. ‘‘It reminds me that not so very long ago 
red cedar shingles were selling at prices that now 
appear to be absurd.’’ 


Thereupon Mr. Shumm produced a paper signed 


by a well-known firm. It was dated Aug. 30, 1916, 
and it read as fol llows: 

Call us on the ’phone if you can make prompt ship 
lent of any of the following at prices attached 
i0-cent rate 

Se. COP TRON. GEG oc ko csecees cen eanes $1.50 

a Ce Geass cham adee eke ees Be 
»O0-cent rate 

oo care Extra rer eee ree 1.45 
5-cent rate 

ay COPE TI MOrt ClOMRB i ci0'e. his dd wher ees a+ wee 
Lakes 

DF CRITE PORICCNOR os iio ois Sak dentine eT 

SUMS MMINOMONN 5 cut Saad Wnieidce ate cs ona Meee es 2.15 


In other words, since the date mentioned the ma- 
terial for the ‘‘Roof of Ages’’ has advanced about 


{00 percent, tending to equalize the lean years 
hich formerly afflicted the industry. The encour- 





TIMBERS CUT FOR 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


THE UNITED 
LUMBER CO., 


STATES GOVERNMENT BY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


about $1 less than the 
former price per thousand. The guaranteed weight 
per square will be maintained, and ‘‘laid down’ 
prices casily figured. 

At present, Connor & Bailey 
one grade under the new system, 
called the ‘*5/2 Special.’ 


will be on the average 


are packing but 
a special grade 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY OPENS OFFICE 


MontcoMery, Awa., Jan. 13.—The MeSwain 
Lumber Co., a lumber manufacturing and whole- 
rn, has opened offices in the Bell Build- 
ing in this city, under the management of E. S. 
McSwain. The new company is capitalized at 
$75,000, of which $25,000 has been paid in. Mr. 
McSwain, head of the company, is well known in 
Montgomery and thruout the southern lumber 
world, having been formerly connected with the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co. as vice president, and 
later with E. P. Flowers & Co., as assistant man- 
ager. Mr. MeSwain also owns a controlling in- 
terest in Dudley & Co., operating two mills in Ma- 
con County. 


sale conee 


Associated with Mr. McSwain in the enterprise 
will be his brother, M. L. McSwain, of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., who has had considerable expe- 
rience in the manufacture of lumber, and 8. I. 
Diamond, who has had extensive experience in the 
operation of sawmills, having been for a number 
of years managing partner in the Dale Lumber 
Co., formerly of Pine Apple, Ala., and recently 
connected with the W. E. Foshee Lumber Co., of 
Montgomery. 


DEAL WILL RESULT IN TWO NEW PLANTS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 14.—Recent sale by the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Co. of a portion of its 
Franklin Street property places the company in 
position to proceed with plans, under consideration 
for some time, for replacing its present woodwork- 
ing plant with one that is thoroly up to date. The 
new plant will be of one story, equipped with new 
machinery driven by electricity. Construction will 
begin at an early date, as possession of the tract 
sold must be given within ninety days. 

The property sold comprises ten lots, buildings, 
and part of the equipment, the purchase price being 
$40,000. The buyer was Bernard Deutser, of the 
Deutser Furniture Co., who purposes erecting 
thereon a large furniture factory, and is now figur- 
ing on machinery and equipment for the new 
plant, which he estimates will represent an invest- 
ment of about $100,000. He plans to manufacture 
kitchen cabinets, tables, chairs and wooden cooking 
utensils of hardwood and pine for the Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana trade. 





PLAN BUILDING A MODEL CITY 


MARYSVILLE, MIcH., Jan. 16.—Perhaps this place 
is not very well known to lumbermen today, but 
it is bound to be well known before long. Active 
construction is now under way on some of the first 
buildings of the Wills-Lee Corporation as well as 
on those of other companies which intend to build 
factories in this city. After careful investigation 
John R. Lee and C. Harold Wills determined to 
locate their plant here, and at about the same time 
other corporations decided to do likewise. At the 
beginning it was decided that care should be taken 
in laying out the city, and plans have accordingly 
been laid for a city of from 50,000 to 60,000 people. 
Aecording to the plan the entire city will be zoned 
and every detail of the city will harmonize. 

The Wills-Lee Corporation alone purposes even- 
tually to give employment to 40,000 men. The 
foundations are now in for five buildings of the 
corporation’s plant. It is expected that these 
buildings will be ready for workmen by April 1. 
By next September this company expects to have 
2,500 employees at work and a year from that time, 
if things go as expected, about 7,000 men will be 
employed. As Marysville is a very small place, 
houses for all these workmen must be constructed. 
Consequently, this place seems destined to be well 
known to lumbermen for some years, as much 
lumber will be required. 





EXEMPLIFIES TIMELINESS IN ADVERTISING 


Everett, WASH., Jan. 10.—William Sieffert, of 
the H. O. Seiffert Co., one of Everett’s largest mak- 
ers and shippers of lumber and shingles, believes 
in embracing opportunity—especially when there is 
presented an opportunity to get Everett and her 
big industry before the public. He saw opportunity 
when the football eleven of Scott High School at 
Toledo, Ohio, contended with the team of the 
Everett High School here on New Year’s day. 
The score was 7 to 7, and it was a corking good 
game. Mr. Seiffert determined the 14,000-odd live 
lumbermen on the firm’s mailing list should know 
all about it, so he ordered a sufficient number of 
reproductions of the Everett Daily Herald’s first 
page account of the game, in poster form, and, each 
bearing a neatly printed expression of appreciation 
of the sportsmanship of the two teams. These were 
distributed thru every State, and every principal 
city thereof, wherever a real live lumberman does 
business. The firm’s mailing list for the occasion 
also included the captains of all the eastern teams 
against which Scott High School played during the 


season. 
ees 


OPEN SHOP FIGHT DEFINITELY WON 


LiTTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 12.—In a statement 
given out last Saturday by the publicity bureay 
of the Little Rock Board of Commerce in regard 
to the open shop fight which has been waged by 
the contractors, supported by the Board of Com- 
merce, it was declared, ‘‘The open shop fight has 
been definitely won. It is not a fight against unions 
or union men but against unamerican practices 
which have become manifest in certain of the build- 
ing trade unions, accompanied by objectionable 
demands for working conditions.’’ The labor 
bureau of the Builders’ Exchange states that it is 
receiving from ten to twenty applications a day 
from men in search of work and they are being 
sent out on jobs daily. All of the jobs of the 
members of the General Contractors’ Association 
were placarded Saturday as being operated under 
open shop policy. 

~_—_—orrwrornrnorrneoreeaeaeee 
ONE MILLION unnecessary accidents occurred last 


year. Do you want to swell this year’s crop? asks 
the National Safety Council. 


—— 
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HOLD JOINT CONFERENCE ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


Lumbermen and Federal Officials Discuss Intricate Tax Problems—Questionnaires Should Be Sent in With. 
out Delay—Spirit of Harmony and Co-operation Manifested 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—The joint confer- 
ence of representatives of the lumber industry and 
officials of the timber section, income tax division, 
Treasury Department, was called to order today by 
R. B. Goodman, head of the committee on econom- 
ies, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Maj. David T. Mason, chief of the timber sec- 
tion, sat at the table with the chairman, while E. T. 
Allen, special representative of the National asso- 
ciation and representative of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, acted as secretary. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 10 
o’clock with about seventy lumbermen present. 
Maj. Mason was called upon by Chairman Good- 
man to make a preliminary statement concerning 
the purpose of the conference. Maj. Mason re- 
viewed briefly the work of the original question- 
naire conference, held at the Shoreham Hotel last 
June, the group conferences held in different sec- 
tions of the country, and the conviction of himself 
and others that a further national conference 
would be necessary to work out some of the larger 
problems developed in past meetings. 

He outlined the principal points marked down 
for discussion by the conference. These points are 
well known to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. They include timber valuation, depreciation, 
inventory valuation, what expenditures should be 
charged to capital account, losses by fire, wind, in- 
sects etc. 

Maj. Mason spoke of Form T-1919, stating that 
it is necessary in order to handle income tax re- 
turns of future years to secure with the return cer- 
tain information with respect to the doings of the 
year for which the return is made. A proposed 
form had been prepared, he said, and would be 
submitted to the conference for discussion. 

He said it had occurred to him that the confer- 
ence might well make recommendations to the in- 
dustry on some points agreed upon here. He took 
it for granted an agreement would be reached. 
Among these he suggested data called for in Form 
T-1919. Maj. Mason spoke especially of the ne- 
cessity for some standardization of cost account- 
ing. While some regions already have made com- 
mendable progress in this connection, he said, other 
regions have not even made a start. 

The standardization of scaling practice also was 
pointed out by Maj. Mason as highly important. 
The industry is far from being standardized, he 
said, and there is ‘‘as good reason for standardiz- 
ing the log as there is for standardizing the pound 
or the yard.’’ 

Maj. Mason said the timber section desired to 
present for consideration some possible changes in 
the regulations. He said some changes in the in- 
come tax law of 1918 already have been submitted 
to the ways and means committee of the House. 

‘*Some persons feel,’’ he said, ‘‘that the time 
element in industry should receive consideration in 
the tax laws. Most taxpayers do business on an 
annual basis. The timber crop, however, has to 
pass thru a great many years of care and protec- 
tion from the time it starts until the harvest. The 
difference between these two situations is not ree- 
ognized by the law and some think it should be 
recognized.’’ 

Maj. Mason strongly urged the necessity for 
lumbermen to get their questionnaires in as quickly 
as possible. He called attention to the fact that 
a halt was called last May, followed by the ques- 
tionnaire conference in June and the working out 
of the questionnaire by the timber section and the 
industry. It was agreed at the time, he said, that 
90 days was the outside limit for returns. While 
large numbers of questionnaires have been sent in, 
he added, many are yet to be received. Where an 
extension of time is requested, the timber section 
has taken the position that a good reason should 
be given therefor. 

‘*Of course, we can go ahead without your ques- 
tionnaire,’’ he said, ‘‘but, of course, do not wish 
to do so.’’ 

‘*You will readily understand that strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the timber section 
to get busy and do something,’’ said Maj. Mason. 
‘*We propose to get busy. The valuation engineers 
are now here and are going over their data in con- 
nection with some of the more important question- 
naires,’’ 








Maj. Mason said that he could not guarantee that 
any changes recommended by the conference would 
be made in the regulations. If the conference con- 
vinced the timber section that changes should be 
made, he said, he would use his influence to have 
them made effective, but could make no guarantee. 
In this connection he called attention to the fact 
that after all the timber section is only one of 
many branches covered by the regulations. 

Following the major’s preliminary remarks, 
Chairman Goodman announced that he would en- 
tertain a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on organization and program, in order that 
the conference might get down to work quickly and 
save time. 

“‘It is natural that some time will be lost at 
the outset,’’ he said, ‘‘but we are hopeful of wind- 
ing up the work of the conference this week, and, 
if possible, wish to do so by Friday. This will mean 
much hard work. All of us are busy and anxious 
to get back to our homes. Therefore everything 
possible will be done to expedite the work. The 
sessions will begin promptly on time.’’ 

A recess was taken to enable the several groups 
to get together and choose their members of the 
organization and program committee. This re- 
quired only a few minutes. The committee chosen 
for this work was virtually the original conference 





MAJ. DAVID T. MASON, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
Chief of the Timber Section, Treasury Department 


committee, so that its members were in position to 


. tackle the job without wasting any time on pre- 


liminaries. 

There was a decidedly businesslike atmosphere 
about the conference from the outset. Those pres- 
ent were on hand for work and plenty of it. A 
series of committees were appointed to work on the 
several principal points marked down for discus- 
sion with a view to expediting the work of harmo- 
nizing differences and reaching an agreement on 
essentials, 


Making Excellent Progress 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The questionnaire 
conference between representatives of the lumber 
industry and the timber section, internal revenue 
bureau, which began its work Monday forenoon, 
has made excellent progress and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the more important matters brought 
up for discussion may be finished by Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The conference, after disposing of the prelimi- 
naries, was divided into groups to handle matters 
of major importance. Maj. D. T. Mason, chief of 
the timber section, and his associates assisted the 
several groups from time to time. At other times 
the representatives of the industry threshed mat- 
ters over among themselves with a view to reaching 
an agreement where differences developed. 

As an example of the progress made, the group 
or committee which discussed valuation and deple- 
tion finished its work today and will make a report 
to the full conference tomorrow. It was hoped to- 
night that the other groups would also be able to 
submit their reports Thursday. 

The decision of the valuation and depletion com- 
mittee was that it would be wisest to make provi- 


sion for individual exceptions. This is understood 
to be entirely agreeable to Maj. Mason, as fair 
both to the industry and the Government. As 
heretofore stated, Maj. Mason must take up with 
his superior officers any agreements reached in the 
conference. Lumbermen generally are said to be 
quite satisfied with the agreement reached on valu- 
ation and depletion. Under this agreement a block 
of timber may be divided into a number of zones 
for purposes of valuation. This will work to the 
advantage of the lumbermen and be fair to the 
Government. The alternative was to adopt some 
general formula, which nobody in the conference 
particularly wanted to do. 

While a general rule will be followed for cover- 
ing valuation and depletion, individual lumbermen 
will be entitled to claim an exception on a showing 
of facts. The rule will not be inflexible, in other 
words; at the same time the situation will remain 
in the control of the bureau of internal revenue. 
This also is satisfactory to the lumbermen in at- 
tendance upon the conference. The agreement 
worked out by this committee also includes provi- 
sion for blocking off different species of timber 
under certain conditions. It covers the kind of 
evidence, the weight to be given major factors ete., 
in arriving at the valuation of timber. 

The committee considering the question of in- 
ventory values had on motion concluded its work 
when the conference adjourned early this evening 
to meet again tomorrow morning. It is under- 
stood, however, that there is little chance for the 
adoption of the ‘‘ flat inventory’’ favored by some 
lumbermen. Whether ‘‘cost’’? and ‘‘market’’ 
should be an average figure for all the lumber in 
the inventory, and whether ‘‘cost’’ should be the 
average for the year or for the latest months re- 
quired to produce the quantity of lumber in the 
inventory, were among the important questions dis- 
cussed by the group on inventory valuation. 

Questions of depreciation, capital vs. expense as 
the proper place to charge specified costs or better- 
ments, and other matters of first importance to the 
industry came up for earnest discussion in the 
committee meetings. Thruout the conference a 
spirit of codperation has been quite manifest. 
While the lumbermen came here primed for the 
discussion it is no secret to say that in many re- 
spects the conference has been of real educational 
value to them. The income tax problem with its 
many ramifications is a complicated technical prop- 
osition at best, and even experts frankly confess 
their lack of knowledge. Consequently, there has 
been no wrangling whatever in the conference. 
Both the lumbermen and Maj. Mason and his asso- 
ciates came together prepared to learn, and to give 


and take whenever necessary. Every member of 


the conference who felt he had anything of value to: 
contribute to the discussion was free to do so and 
to take all the time necessary to present his views. 
Little time was wasted, however, since every man 
present tackled the problems presented in a busi- 
nesslike manner and did not consume time unless 
he felt he had something of value to contribute. 
The proposed brief, annual questionnaire to sup- 
plement the detailed questionnaire now in the 
hands of the industry was discussed in detail. The 


lumber representatives made various suggestions. 


with a view to perfecting this questionnaire, which 
will be used in making the 1919 and subsequent 
returns. 

Certain proposed changes in the income tax law 


remain to be discussed. These include such matters. 


as ‘‘trades,’’ for the shortcomings of the law in 
this respect are already well known to the industry. 
For example, if two lumbermen own adjoining 
tracts of substantially the same value and deter- 


mine to make a trade, they are presumed to have: 


made a profit altao no money actually changed 
hands and both parties to the deal actually remain 
in the same position financially as if they had not 
traded timber. All hands are agreed that the law 
should be so amended as to permit such a transac- 


tion without charging up a profit when neither- 


party actually made a profit. 

Other proposed changes in the law will be dis- 
cussed before the conference adjourns. It is prob- 
able also that before the general conference ad- 
journs a few small committees will be appointed 
to remain here for a time and work out details in 
accordance with agreements reached on principle. 


It will be recalled that in his memorandum to the- 


industry (circulated by Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association) Maj. Mason suggested the- 


advisability of appointing a subcommittee consist- 


ing of representatives of the industry and some of* 


the forest valuation engineers of the timber sec- 
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tion to consider and compile depreciation data se- 
cured by the regional associations from mills having 
reliable records. So far as the general conference 
is concerned, unless some unforeseen hitch occurs it 
should be prepared to adjourn by Friday at the 
latest. Chairman R. B. Goodman in his opening 
remarks Monday stated he expected the conference 
would conclude its work this week, and he hoped to 
get thru by Friday. 

Dr. Compton unfortunately has been ill since his 
arrival here Monday and has not been able to par- 
ticipate as actively in the conference as he and the 
lumbermen had hoped. He was confined to his 
room part of the time, but kept in touch with de- 
velopments. 


Tax Division Favors Proposed Amendments 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—At today’s session 
of the lumber questionnaire conference a publicity 
committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Wilson 
Compton, who was well enough to attend the meet- 
ing, and E. T. Allen, with Maj. D. T. Mason as 
ex officio member. On account of the tentative 
character of agreements reached this committee de- 
cided to withhold any formal statement for the 
present. The committee authorized the statement 
that in the averaging of values for depletion pur- 
poses, the timber section of the internal revenue 
bureau has no objection—if an operating block 
remains the general rule, as provided in the ques- 


tionnaire—to permitting subdivision by area or 
species upon adequate showing by any tax payer. 
New regulations covering the points agreed upon 
will be drafted and taken up with the revenue bu- 
reau, but the decision rests with Commissioner 
Roper. It will be a matter of weeks and possibly 
months before any changes in the present regula- 
tions can be finally put thru on valuation and de- 
pletion. The timber section is in substantial accord 
with the industry in so far as can be expressed by 
general rules and policies in the matter of valua- 
tion. The timber section seems ready to accept all 
forms of relevant evidence without any such rules 
as may prejudice the individual tax payer whose 
situation is peculiar. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Company Can Not Buy Own Stock 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EarLeE, ArK., Jan. 14.—Chancellor Peres has 
handed down a decision here returning to R. J. 
Wiggs, former president of the Darnell-Love Lum- 
ber Co., Leland, Miss., 800 shares of stock in that 
firm which he alleged he was forced by other offi- 
cials of the company to sell when his health broke 
down and he had to go to Colorado. The plaintiff 
alleged that he made the sale under duress and 
for only a fair percentage of its actual value, be- 
cause other officials refused to allow him any sal- 
ary during his absence and because they threatened 
that no dividends would be paid. The chancellor 
returned the stock, however, on the ground that 
a Tennessee corporation has no legal right to buy 
its own stock. Mr. Wiggs received $150,000 for 


his stock, the value of which is placed somewhere ~ 


between $250,000 and $400,000. 





St. Louis Retailers Elect 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—Adolph Boeckeler, vice 
president of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., yesterday 
was elected president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers); W. L. Behan, of 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co., was elected vice president; 
Louis Essig, Louis Essig Lumber Co., treasurer; 
and Carl Holekamp, Holekamp Lumber Co., secre- 
tary of the board. They and the following consti- 
tute the board of directors: M. E. Meacham, Good- 
fellow Lumber Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lum- 
ber Co.; and Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. The members of the exchange elected the 
directors, who selected the officers from among 
their own number. The following committees were 
elected by the members: Arbitration—George Dill- 
man, chairman; John J. Moran, George Walters, 
Fred Gerber, Fred Mohlenbrock and William Querl. 
Appeals—James Prendergast, chairman; John B. 


Chipman, S. J. Gavin, Joseph O’Neill and Henry 
A. Boeckeler. 

The announcement of the results of the election 
was made at the annual dinner of the exchange 
in the Planters Hotel last night. I. R. L. Wiles, 
retiring president, presided. Following talks by 
Mr. Seidel and Mr. Reheis it was decided to form 
an organization of salesmen, the exchange to pro- 
vide them suitable quarters in its rooms in the 
Areade Building. 


Elected Director of Commercial Chamber 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Burrauo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Clark Hurd, presi- 
dent of the Lumber Exchange, was elected by a 
heavy vote director of the Chamber of Commerce. 








Loyal Legion Convenes at Portland 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The delegates from 
the Spokane branch of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen to the Portland convention, 
Jan. 27, were instructed to vote for an increase in 
the minimum wage scale and for giving greater 
preference to Four L men in all Four L opera- 
tions. With few exceptions representatives from 
every local in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, known respectively as districts 9 and 10, 
attended the special meeting. About eighty were 
present. William Ryan, of Spokane, and Fenimore 
Cady, of Coeur D’Alene, are accredited delegates 
to the Portland meeting from districts 9 and 10, 
respectively. J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, and 
Huntington Taylor, of Coeur D’Alene, will go as 
employer members of the board of directors. 

The gathering represented 95 percent of the 
mills and a good many logging camps in districts 
9 and 10, according to L. G. Wellington, manager 
of the Spokane branch of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. 




















Photo by American Lumberman Staff Artist P 
The above illustration shows a particularly pleasing use of panels in the interior of a house. Attention is also 


directed to the paneling immediately above the mantel. 


Bookcases underneath the windows at either 


side of the fireplace would have been desirable, and probably their sale could have been made easily if 


the retailer had pressed it. 


There are a great many old houses that could be remodeled and made very 


attractive by beaming, by built-in furniture and by modern floors. 


LUMBERMEN 


‘*The question of wages was taken up and the 
wage schedule discussed, the consensus being that 
the minimum wage scale should be raised to meet 
the increased cost of living,’’ said Mr. Wellington. 
‘¢The question of giving ‘Four L’ men preference 
in employment was mutually agreed upon. This 
works out for the good of the organization. When 
men are to be laid off in the mills and the camps 
we will insist that members of the Four L’s be 
retained, since they are the men supporting the 
organization.’’ 

During the afternoon delegates from district 
locals gave reports. ‘‘The ‘Three L’s’ (Ladies’ 
Loyal Legion) is doing splendid work in the way 
of providing entertainment in the camps and 
mills,’’ Mr. Wellington said. Miss Ruth Merrill, 
of Spokane, is managing the work here. Miss 
Janet Smith, of this city, is the field worker. 





Buffalo Lumberman Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 15.—George P. Sawyer, 
widely known Buffalo lumberman, died Tuesday 
of heart failure at Winter Park, Fla. 





Southern Illinois Retailers Meet 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Cartro, Inu., Jan. 15.—The twenty-third annual 
of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association brought out a large attendance, two 
hundred members being present when the conven- 
tion opened this afternoon. The address of wel- 
come was made by Mayor Wood, and the response 
was by O. T. Wade, of Farina. President Chester 
R. Schwartz, of Elkville, predicted a continuation 
of high prices on account of the large demand for 
lumber and the labor inefficiency that the manu- 
facturers have to contend with. He believed the 
heavy demand would keep up several years. H. R. 
Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary and treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo, discussed the future of the order, 
and also, being a former retailer himself and for- 
mer retail expert of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, took occasion to discuss mod- 
ern merchandising methods. He declared the frame 
house the easiest to heat, a point that lumber re- 
tailers many times overlook in meeting competi- 
tion. He urged that dealers should have a more 
uniform method of estimating roofs and floors. 
Mayor Wood in his address told how Cairo citizens 
had organized a building association which has 
let contracts for forty dwellings. R. B. Goe, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Central Railroad, urged ship- 
pers not to order larger cars or more cars than are 
required, but to have them loaded to capacity and 
loaded and unloaded promptly. Telegrams of 
greeting were read from the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Charles A. 
Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, led a lively 
round table discussion on the practice of some of 
the roofing manufacturers selling to hardware, 
grocery, dry goods and other stores, but no action 
was taken. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also spoke. A concatena- 
tion was held tonight and a dozen kittens were 
initiated. After the concatenation the old cats 
and the kittens attended a luncheon. 





AN IMPORTANT feature of the fourteenth decen- 
nial census of the United States will be the gather- 
ing and compiling of information relative to the 
amount of encumbrances on mortgaged homes. This 
refers only to mortgaged homes that are occupied 
by their owners. The number of such homes will 
be learned thru answers to questions on the popu- 
lation schedule, but the information as to the 
amount of encumbrances is to be secured subse- 
quently from the owners upon a separate schedule 
presented by special agents and by correspondents 
of the census bureau. 
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CAR SHORTAGE STILL HINDERS COAST BUSINESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 10.—Rail C list, including 
terms of sale, for Douglas fir, spruce, cedar and 
western hemlock products, is one of the probabili- 
ties of the immediate future. On its appearance, 
within the coming three weeks, it will displace Rail 
B list, which bears the date of Jan. 1, 1919. It is 
forecasted that west Coast Rail C list, as compared 
with Rail B, will carry a base price of $50 over on 
uppers and $25 over on common, so that current 
quotations will form a true discount sheet. At no 
time since the adoption of Rail B list has there 
been a true discount sheet, altho issues bearing that 
title went rapidly from No. 1 to No. 6, where they 
stopped, on account of the soaring of the market. 
From No. 1 to No. 6 they were, in effect, premium 
sheets. For months, fir manufacturers and whole- 
salers alike have realized the need of a new base on 
which to figure prices. Altho Rail B was a radical 
advanee over Rail A, the unusual conditions brought 
by the war have been such that within a year there 
has been recorded an average advance of $40 on 
uppers and $16 to $18 on common. The new fig- 
ures in Rail C list will be high enough, it is thought, 
so that discount sheets, in the true meaning of the 
term, can be issued. The appearance of the new 
list and terms of sale will be welcomed by all sales 
forces in the industry. 


Car Supply Is Somewhat Better 


This week shows improvement in the car situa- 
tion, some of the manufacturers having received 
as many cars for loading as throughout the month 
of December. A number of the mills report that 
if the present car supply were made continuous 
they could reduce their unfilled orders so that in a 
fortnight or so they might be in a position to take 
on more business, Yet manufacturers as a rule 
are continuing their policy of not taking on more 
business until they have cleaned up some of the 
orders which the yards are now asking for, the 
millmen having profited by their experience in pre- 
vious years and all playing safe in the matter of 
booking business ahead. Heretofore the practice 
has been to book for ninety days ahead, and then 
the manufacturers have had the life pounded out 
of them on a rising market, as was the case through- 
out the early months of 1919. This year they do 
not propose to do anything of the kind. They are 
keeping their orders down, and in due course will 
sell on the market. As to cars, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, thru Seceretary-manager 
Robert B. Allen, has issued a circular noting a 
slight improvement, and pointing out that the Rail- 
road Administration is taking steps to increase the 
empty westbound movement. It is said that if 
weather continues favorable, two more weeks should 
bring some improvement. Oregon members of the 
association are interested in an order issued Jan. 7, 
calling for seventy-five cars a day in excess of 
equalization movement, to be turned over to the 
Short Line at Huntington; and also twenty-five cars 
a day in excess of equalization, to be turned over 
to the Southern Pacifie north of Ashland. Steps 
are being taken to increase the movement of emp- 
ties west, thru Billings. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul is moving west 1,500 empties previously 
held at points along the line on account of conges- 
tion. Mr. Allen makes this comment: 

The car supply in the Pacific Northwest for 1920 is 
likely to be desperately short, unless definite arrange- 
ment is made now to keep a steady, westbound move- 
ment of empties. There will not be a 100 percent car 
supply for this region during the coming year. If the 
association and its members are sufliciently active 
now an 80 percent supply is possible during the spring 
and early summer. 

Car Famine Causes Financial Hardship 


An instance of the hardship caused by the ear 
famine is set forth in a letter written by the Bige- 
low-Doane Lumber Co., H. B. Gillette, secretary, 
Nashville, Ore., to Mr. Allen, as follows: 


Having gotten to the limits of our patience in wait- 
ing delivery of cars for shipping lumber products, of 
which we have for some weeks been heavily over- 
stocked, we have come to believe that perhaps your 
influence, exerted in the proper channel, might have 
a salutary effect; for other little mills as well as our- 
selves we have therefore decided to appeal to you and 
thru you to the powers that be for relief, 

Only a few weeks ago we completed the erection of a 
fine little sawmill plant, largely owned by two of us, 
who, thru laboring for others for years, have learned 
something of the business, incidentally accumulating, 
thru economy and thrift, most of the necessary capital, 
consisting of our total life’s earnings, all of which has 
been invested in our ; and now, after feeling we 
lave done everything > to merit success, to feel 
that thru our inability to secure cars, with debts piling 


( 














higher every day, that conditions are fast drifting 
beyond our control, and that it will be a matter of only 
a short time when creditors will demand satisfaction, 
which, of irse, unless relief comes soon, will mean 


bankruptcy and the sacrifice of all our efforts, leaving 








only a blank future for contemplation in our old age, 
which for us makes a sad subject for reverie. 
We have been idle for the most part almost two 


months, inclement weather in the meantime being 
responsible for a few days of our lay-off, the remainder 
being chargeable to car shortage. Have not been able 
to pay labor in full since September, as our capital 
is piled on loading dock and not in liquid form until 





same can be placed on wheels. We estimate that, com- 
pared with normal car conditions, the men and mill 
have met with a very heavy loss in actual money, and 
considering the damage to our impaired credit we have 
met with an almost irreparable loss and injury. 

In the absence of prompt relief we are compelled to 
remain idle, having no further storage capacity for 
stock. The railroad company accepted our money for 
lease of dock site on right of way, which we have built 
up and covered up with stock and are now held com- 
pletely paralyzed from self preservation thru their 
neglect or inability to codperate with us. 

We ask, therefore, that if thru your organization or 
otherwise you are in position to bring some relief, even 
ever so slight, thru influence brought to bear with the 
powers that be, we shall appreciate your assistance. 

The foregoing letter, which has been written in 
the best. of good nature, has been circulated among 
the West Coast membership as an accurate por- 
trayal of a most serious situation. 

Coincident with the slight movement in the car 
supply, two representatives of the Railroad Admin- 
istration have reached this city from Washington, 
D. C. They are G. W. Murnane and Charles N. 
Clark, inspectors, car service section, and their mis- 
sion here is to secure data affecting shipments of 
all kinds, including lumber, fruit and grain. 


Lower Grades Can Not Be Shipped 


Admittedly the present improvement creates 
merely an era of cars for high priced orders, the 
supply for the present being so scant that low 
priced orders continue to go unshipped. It is an 
interval of extreme caution on the part of whole- 
salers. While a feeling of optimism prevails, here 
and there one encounters a pessimist who flatly 
observes that business is not stampeding, even tho 
there is an increase in shipments, and that the 
present relief of the car situation can not be any- 
thing but temporary. Such expressions come from 
dealers who up to the present have been nervy buy- 


ers on a rising market, and they take this method of 
saying that prices are about high enough when 
they reach a level of $40 over for uppers and $18 
over for common on the basis of Rail List B 
Disclaiming any intention to bear the market, one 
wholesaler calls this ‘‘ pyramiding,’’ and says that 
it can not hold. But the general verdict seems t 
be that prices will soon stabilize on levels some 
what near the current quotations. Meanwhile west 
Coast lumbermen, thru their organization here and 
the personal efforts of men like J. H. Bloedel, wh 
is in Washington, D. C., will keep on hammering 
away at car supply. An instructive fact this week 
is a report issued by the Port of Seattle Commis 
sion, showing a material reduction in the quantity 
of oriental freight held at the terminals here. An 
enlarged eastbound transcontinental movement has 
set in, showing that the increased car supply is being 
used for all kinds of freight. This would appear 
to emphasize the need of demanding that empties 
move westward as rapidly as possible. 


SAM SUPPLIES SANDY’S GOLF STICKS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 12.—American lum 
bermen addicted, incurably or otherwise, to golf 
may be interested in knowing that their industry 
is repaying whatever debt they may feel they ow 
to the Scots for inventing that royal and ancient 
game. The steamship Mombasso, which cleared 
from New Orleans for Glasgow last Tuesday, took 
out as part of its cargo forty-two sacks of golf 
stick heads. Scottish golfers still claim to have 
the best golf heads, but when it comes to golf stick 
heads, they are learning, it appears, that American 
forests produce an article superior to anything 
Scotland can boast. 








LUMBER COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 12.—The thirteenth an- 
nual banquet of the Steel City Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, was held Saturday night, Jan. 3, in 
a private dining room at the Tutwiler 


Hotel. 


of Atlanta, Ga., a line-yard coneern. P. W. Gay, 
secretary and salesman, was formerly with the 
KE. E. Jackson Lumber Co. at Riderwood, Ala. I. W. 
Tull, auditor; John MePoland, bookkeeper; W. W. 





Top Row, Lerr To RIGHT- 
vice president and salesman. 
andy bookkeeper; A. J. 
urer; W. 
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P. W. Gay, secretary and salesman: 
Row, Lerr To RIGHT 
Phillips, first vice-president and salesman; M, 
I. Turpin, vice president and buyer; 





TI. W. full, auditor; M. Mack Evans, third 

W. W. Findley, salesman; John McPol- 
P. Phillips, president and treas- 
R. A. Shepard, salesman: B. A. Heidelbach, salesman. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF STEEL CITY LUMBER CO. AT TUTWILER HOTEL 


The event marked the thirteenth birthday of the 
organization and the close of its most prosperous 
year. 

Thirteen years ago M. P. Phillips, who is still 
directing head of the business, started in the 
wholesale business on his nerve with a 1-room 
office and one stenographer. The volume of busi- 
ness in 1919 was over 4,000 cars, representing a 
selling value of more than $3,000,000. Mr. Phillips 
had no eash eapital to start with but he was able to 
discount his bills because of his bank’s faith in 
him. The company now employs twelve men and 
eight young women stenographers, many of whom 
grew up with the business. 

The Steel City Lumber Co. specializes in south- 
ern pine purchased from the larger mills of the 
South and in Pacifie coast red cedar shingles. All 
the officers of the company are men of long expe- 
rience in the lumber business. M. P. Phillips, the 
president and treasurer, was secretary and treas- 
urer of the Clear Creek Lumber Co., of Birming- 
ham, a manufacturing concern, before he organ- 
ized his own company. A. J. Phillips, first vice 
president and salesman, was formerly with the 
Jackson Bros. Co., of Salisbury, Md. M. Mack 
Evans, third vice president and salesman, got his 
early experience with the Woodward Lumber Co. 


Findley, R. A. Shepard and B. A. Heidelbach, 
salesmen, are the rest of the company’s men em 
ployees. W. P. Turpin, vice president and buyer, 
was with the predecessor of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co. at Laurel, Miss. 





STUDIES EFFECTS OF CANADIAN COMPETITION 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 10.—Dr. Phillip G. 
Wright, of the tariff commission, will soon reach 
the Pacific Northwest from Washington, D. C. 
for a study of the lumber industry. His purpose 
is to make international cost comparisons, and te 
learn to what. extent the lumber industry is being 
injured by Canadian competition, along thes¢ 
lines. Preparation of basic tables from cost in- 
formation obtained by investigators and memo 
randa submitted by manufacturers, taking int 
consideration prewar and war conditions and their 
relations to tariffs, and vicissitudes of weather and 
explanation of differences of cost, average output 
and costs of region, costs of specific items, market 
ing costs in various regions, labor costs and causes, 
relation of rise in price to rise in costs, immediat: 
and long-run effect of tariff. Questionnaires will 
be sent to all of the lumbermen in the Northwest- 
ern States. 
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PLAN TO REBUILD GLENMORA MILL 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Latest estimates 
place the loss to the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., thru the burning of its sawmill at 
Glenmora, La., at $150,000. The timber docks at 
power plant escaped serious damage and plans are 
being made for the immediate rebuilding of the 
mill so that operations can be resumed as soon as 
possible. The Glenmora mill had a capacity of 
nearly 5,000,000 feet monthly and the loss of pro- 
duction is severely felt at this time when the com- 
pany’s order books are full to overflowing. Several 
months will be required to get the new mill into 
production. 

So far as ean be determined, the fire in the mill 
started in a hot box and before it was discovered 
the flames had made such headway that it was im- 
possible to save the mill and all efforts were 
directed toward preventing the fire from destroy- 
ing the lumber docks and the power plant. 





CEDAR STUMP IS USED AS TANK 


Never in the history of the world was a cedar 
stump put to stranger and more valuable use than 
was the one shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It was hollowed out by an Indian in the 
heart of the dry belt region in British Columbia 
and made to serve as reservoir for a waterworks 
system. By aid of the waterworks this native 
supplies his house with running water; irrigates 
a good sized piece of ground; raises all manner of 
vegetables that otherwise it would be impossible 
to grow in that region; 
waters his stock with no 
effort on his part; and 
has fashioned a refriger- 
ator of a queer, crude 
kind, but very serviceable. 

A short distance be- 
hind the Indian’s house 
ran a small creek, wind- 
ing its way down thru a 
low range of hills. Gla- 
cier fed, the water of the 
creek was always ice cold. 
At a point on the hillside 
above and as near to the 
house as was possible the 
Indian tapped the creek 
with a small aqueduct, 
carrying this down to 
where the cedar stump 
stood near his house, 
which stump he had hol- 
lowed out so that it 
formed a reservoir ¢ca- 
pable of holding about 
thirty gallons of water. 





Norfolk, inclusive, and from Roanoke to Basie, 
inclusive; also all Chesapeake & Ohio main line 
stations from Iron Gate to Norfolk, inclusive, in- 
cluding both lines between Iron Gate and Rich- 
mond, 


TO STUDY CHEMISTRY OF PINE STUMPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—‘‘A study of the 
chemistry of the southern pine stumps which dot the 
southern States by the millions and of the proc- 
esses of distillation of products from the stumps, 
small branches, chips and shavings of pine lum- 
ber, which have heretofore been largely waste, is 
being undertaken by the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Blacksburg, Va.’’ This announcement 
made by the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization, states in part: 





Dr. J. B. McBryde, of the department of chemistry 
and chemical engineering of the institute, says that 
the problem presents most attractive possibilities and 
that a start will be made on a small scale, but that if it 
develops satisfactorily the operations can be enlarged. 
wraduate students and advanced students are being 
assigned under the direction of the faculty to the 
work, it is understood. Both dry distillation and steam 
distillation of the socalled “fat wood” from the southern 
pine waste will be investigated and experimented with. 
Important results are expected. 





id 


TO FIGHT REVISION OF EXPORT RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—Protest against in- 
creases in freight rates on lumber for export to the 
level of rates for domestic transportation (put into 
effect Dec. 31 by five southern railroads under an 








From this strange reser- 
voir three pipes ran. The 
first led to a trough at the 
left, keeping the trough 
always full of ice cold water. This served as a 
refrigerator, closed receptacles being placed in 
the water to hold butter, milk, meat and other 
edibles affected by hot weather. Stock at other 
times could be watered without any effort on the 
part of the man. The second pipe carried water 
to the house for all washng, sanitary and culinary 
purposes. The third and lowest pipe, receiving 
the most pressure, carried water thru a hose pipe 
to supply the garden. The inventor is seen seated 
in the centre of the picture. The size of the 
reservoir can be judged by comparing its height 
with that of the woman, who is five feet six inches 
tall. The aqueduct is seen in the background. 





FINDS INCREASED RATES JUSTIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—On Saturday the 
Interstate Commerce Commission handed down a 
lecision of interest to many lumbermen in Docket 
No. 9925—Garrett Lumber Co., et al., vs. Chesa- 
eake & Ohio Railway Co., Director General, et al. 

The commission finds that the carriers have justi- 
fied the inereased commodity rates involved on 
imber in carloads from Virginia cities to Central 
Freight Association territory, but that increased 
sixth-elass rates are not justified for application 
to lumber. 

Many fourth-section applications were heard in 
onnection with this case. As to these the com- 
nission in its synopsis says: 

Fourth-section applications for authority to con- 
inue the maintenance of lower rates on lumber 
rom the Virginia cities to points in Central Freight 
.\Ssociation territory than from and to intermediate 
»ints denied via all lines as to points of origin, and 
ia the direct lines as to points of destination, but 
ranted, with qualifications, as to intermediate des- 
nations reached by the indirect lines. 


The term Virginia cities includes all Norfolk 
Western main 


line stations from Roanoke to 





RESERVOIR MADE FROM CEDAR 


STUMP 


order issued by the Railroad Administration June 
24, 1918), was determined upon here today at a 
meeting of delegates from practically all lumber 
and traffic associations and a number of chambers 
of commerce in the Southwest and Southeast. The 
order making possible the advance affects all com- 
modities, it was asserted, but has not been put 
into effect on any except lumber. The opposition 
will be taken to Congress, if necessary, it was said. 
Telegrams of protest were sent immediately to 
Max Thielen and Edward Chambers, of the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, and a hearing at 
Washington Jan. 28 was asked. 

Organizations represented included the South- 
ern Pine Association, the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association. A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, 
traffic manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
was made chairman of the permanent committee 
to carry on the fight against the rate increase. 





TELLS HOW TO GET STRONGER JOINT 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 12.—Improper gluing 
methods are found to be responsible by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory for much of the 
trouble a certain manufacturing company has had 
in the manufacture of built-up automobile sills. 
The glue used by the concern proved under test at 
the laboratory to be of very high grade, but in- 
vestigation showed that the gluing was done in a 
room whose temperature was not carefully regu- 
lated; that the glue sometimes came near the boil- 
ing point, and that no definite ratio of glue to 
water was maintained. Furthermore, it was found 
that the sills were being machined too soon after 
removal from the clamps. These possible sources of 
trouble were pointed out to the manufacturer and a 
method outlined which is expected to double the 
strength of the company’s glue joints. 





AIRPLANE SERVICE COMPANY LAUNCHED 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—The Aerocruiser 
Co. of America proposes to build and operate 
lighter-than-air ships for the trans-atlantic service 
capable of carrying from 200 to 300 first-class pas- 
sengers, with baggage and express. 

Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, U. S. N. (re- 
tired), discoverer of the North Pole, has accepted 
the presidency of the company, which is incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine with a capital of 
$5,000,000. Other officers of the company are 
W. H. L. Howard, vice president; Frank E. Me- 
Millin, formerly chief postoffice inspector, second 
vice president in charge of construction; Thomas 
M. Finley, general manager, and former Repre- 
sentative James T. Lloyd of Missouri, general 
counsel, 

The main office of the company is in St. Louis. 
Admiral Peary will make his headquarters here, 
where the company maintains a branch office. 

It is the plan of the Aerocruiser company to 
build ‘‘ships’’ for transcontinental service in this 
country, capable of making the airline distance 
between New York and San Francisco in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

The plans tentatively outlined also contemplate 
a regular service between North and South Amer- 
ica. The transatlantic service probably will be the 
first inaugurated, and that between the Americas 
last put in operation. 

This venture is of no little interest to lumbermen 
because of the fact that considerable quantities of 
high grade light woods will be used in the con- 
struction of the ships. For example, it is proposed 
to have the great 550-foot gas bag covered with 
three-ply maple veneer. 

The type of ‘‘ship’’ proposed for the transat- 
lantie service will be 550 feet over all, with a width 
of 110 feet and a depth of 90 feet. The gas con- 
tent will be 4,000,000 eubie feet. It will carry a 
double-deck car approximately 500 feet long, fitted 
up in de luxe Pullman style, with sleeping, dining 
and parlor compartments, with storage rooms for 
baggage and limited quantities of express and light 
freight. 

The power will be furnished by four motors of 
700 horsepower each, operating two propellers for- 
ward and two aft. 





“FITS THE SAWMILL MAN” 


A well known northern lumber manufacturer, 
with the statement that ‘‘ This seems to fit the sit- 
uation of the sawmill man to perfection,’’ sends to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a clipping from a local 
newspaper of the following wail from a subscriber 
who signs his name, I. O. Everybody: 

Dear Epitror: Your bill for the last subscription 
received, and I, for the following reasons, am unable 
to send. you a check just now; I have been held up, 
held down, sandbagged, walked on, flattened out and 
squeezed. First by the United States Government for 
Federal war tax, the excess profit tax, the Liberty loan 
bonds, thrift and war savings stamps; for State, 
county and city taxes, the capital stock tax, auto tax, 
merchants’ license, brokers’ license and by every so- 
ciety and organization that inventive mind can invent 
to extract what I may or may not possess. 

The Government has so governed my business that 
I do not know who owns it. I am inspected, suspected, 
examined, reéxamined, required and commanded, so I 
do not know who I am or why I am here. 

All I know is I am supposed to be an inexhaustible 
supply of money for every human need, desire or hope 
of the human race, and because I will not sell all I 
have and go out and beg, borrow or steal money to give 
away I have been cussed, discussed, boycotted,: talked 
to, talked about, lied to, lied about, held up, robbed 
and nearly ruined, and the only reason I am clinging 
to life is to see what in h—ll is coming off next. 





FINDS TOY MAKING PROFITABLE 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 12.—When the ravages of 
the war knocked the props out from under the 
business foundations, the Gould Manufacturing Co. 
stood in danger of having its working force disor- 
ganized because of lack of business in the sash and 
door line. To keep the crew intact a contract was 
entered into with an eastern selling agency to 
manufacture a toy known as the ‘‘ Horsie Toddler.’’ 
The business continued and thrived. Orders for 
sash and door have been coming in briskly for 
months, but so have orders for the toys. The manu- 
facture of the toys offered an excellent means for 
using up the odds and ends. It was too good a 
business to drop. Therefore the Gould Manufae- 
turing Co. built an addition to its plant and moved 
the toy factory into it. It established a new book- 
keeping department and its own selling ageney and 
a superintendent of the plant was employed. The 
factory now employs sixty-five hands and five new 
toys of somewhat similar type have been evolved 
and the company is making a complete line of 
‘“Toddler’’ toys. The most modern methods are 
employed and latest machinery is utilized and an 
output of 2,000 toys a day has been reached, with 
every prospect of a much greater production when 
manufacture of the new toys is begun. 
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Has Splendidly Equipped Mill, Town and Camps 


WEsTWoop, Cauir., Jan. 10.—The year just 
closed has been a very successful one at the big 
lumber manufacturing plant here on the eastern 
slope of the Sierras. Not quite as much lumber was 
made as during the previous year, but a great deal 
was done in the way of improving the equipment and 


Diamond Iron Works hog was installed, making 
three hogs in the sawmill and one in the box factory, 
recently put in. The hogs are used in grinding the 
slabs and refuse into fuel for the furnaces. 

Two 550-horsepower Stirling water tube boilers 
were recently added to the power plant and the 








VIEW OF THE TOWN OF WESTWOOD WITH COMPANY’S BIG GENERAL STORE IN CENTER 


facilities of the plant and building homes, schools 
ete. for the good of the community—for there is a 
contented community, with children going to good 
schools, with a church, a modern hospital, a club 
for employees, a big uptodate store, modern in 
every respect, where almost anything can be secured 
that is to be had in the stores of New York or 
Chicago. ; 

The Red River Lumber Co., under the supervi- 
sion of Fletcher L. Walker, treasurer, and R. F. 
Pray, resident manager, turned out in the neigh- 
borhood of 140,000,000 feet of lumber last year, 
despite adverse conditions, scarcity of labor, reduc- 
tion in operating hours etc. 

Mr. Walker is full of the things he is doing to 
make better lumber and make it more economically, 
but he does not overlook the welfare of the em- 
ployees. Even if he did not feel interested in their 
behalf—altho he does—he, as well as other heads 
of concerns employing labor, knows that it is good 
business to take care of the men employed. 

In the woods work the Red River Lumber Co. has 
adopted the plan of housing four men together in 
small, portable single room houses, each of which 
contains four cots. Each cot has a mattress, and 
linen is furnished clean once a week. There is a 
stove to take off the chill, night and morning. The 
laundered bedding and fuel as well as janitor 
service are furnished for $5 a month per man— 
just enough to cover expenses. This plan was first 
worked out in town where two men were assigned 
a@ room together for which there were two beds, 
one for each man, and clean linen. It pleased the 
men and the idea was extended to the logging 
camps. It does away with the old system of the 
men carrying their own blankets, makes them bet- 
ter contented and gives them more comfortable 
and sanitary sleeping accommodations. 

The Red River Lumber Co. logs with donkey en- 
gines and big wheels. It recently added a Willa- 
mette Iron Works two-speed donkey, making six 
donkeys in all and a 4-line Clyde Iron Works 
skidder. Iron axle split-tongue high wheels are 
used where the contour of the land permits. A Mc- 
Giffert loader is used for loading and skidding 
short logs along the track. The timber is a very 
good stand of California white and sugar pine. 

The plant of the Red River Lumber Co. at West- 
wood is unique in one respect. The chains of the 
conveyor that formerly took sawdust, shavings and 
refuse to the burner have been disconnected and 
for more than a year there has been no fire in the 
burner, for all of the sawdust, shavings and wood 
refuse that can not be used for anything else is 
utilized in making fuel to generate power to op- 
erate the plant. About a car and a half of block 
wood is shipped to market daily and everything 
else is turned into power. Last year another 5-foot 


power house was extended to make room for them. 
A 1250-kilowatt turbine was installed in addition 
to a 1500- and a 500-kilowatt turbine, all of which 
develop 4000 horsepower, all of it used for operat- 
ing the immense plant and lighting the town. 
The factory in which the lumber is remanufac- 
tured and dressed and put in shape for the market 
was some time ago increased in size to house twin 
Mershon band rip saws and two additional sorting 
chains. This makes the factory building 230x90 


feet in size. Ripping, resawing and surfacing are: 


done in the factory and the product goes from there 
to the different departments, Last summer a build- 
ing was constructed 64x200 feet in size, with tracks 
and two transfers for sorting yard stock. This was 
made necessary by the fact that what was formerly 
considered box lumber has been going east as 
boards and dimension. Among the additional 





equipment installed is a. General Electric Co.’s 
are welding outfit to be used in ironing the ‘‘flat’’ 
out of flat logging car wheels. 


The plant runs thru the winter despite the more 
or less heavy fall of snow, for the weather is not 
cold. Preparations are made for the winter run- 
ning early in the fall and from 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 feet of logs is decked up in the log pond 
to supply the mill during the mid winter period 
when logging is difficult. A special machine shop 
has also been built for repairing locomotive cranes. 
It is equipped with a big overhead crane. The 
company operates two Brown hoists, two Ohio, and 
an Industrial crane, making five in all. A heavy 
Diamond Iron Works horizontal resaw is included 
among the new sawmill equipment that has been 
installed to bring the output of lumber up toward 
what it was before the reduction in running 
hours. 


Westwood, it may be said, is on a branch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad extending twenty-three 
miles out from Susanville, Calif. The railroad 
comes in alongside of the plant, and across the 
railroad on one side of the main street is the com- 
pany’s big general office building, and on the other 
side is the immense store operated by the com- 
pany, which is probably the largest of its kind in 
the country. In the next block beyond the store 
is the fire hall, 40x60 feet in size, in which are six 
auto trucks equipped with fire fighting apparatus. 
On the second floor of the building is the club 
room for the firemen. About one hundred twenty- 
five employees about the plant are trained firemen 
and are assigned to different duties in case of fire. 


The homes of the employees are built among the 
pine trees alongside the well graded streets. About 
a year ago the original school house was duplicated 
at a cost of $25,000, owing to the need for larger 
school facilities. The lumber company operates a 
big dairy farm not far from town, which supplies 
the community and its hotels ete. with milk and 
cream, and among the improvements made last 
fall is the building of a complete dairy to care 
for one hundred cows, with sleeping quarters and 
a boarding place for the milkers, The store ware- 
house was also enlarged and a department installed 
for refrigerating, bottling and sterilizing the milk. 
As already stated, every effort is made to find 
modern solutions for the problems that are met 
with in building up and serving a community the 
size of Westwood, and it probably comes as near 
being a model industrial community as any in this 
great nation. Its location is helpful, it being at a 
high elevation among the fragrant pine trees, the 
climate is equable and the employment is health- 
ful. 


A quarter of a century ago, when T. B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, president of the Red River Lum- 
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ber Co., began acquiring the vast holdings of Cali- 
fornia pine timber that this concern now has, he 
hoped some day to have built manufacturing facil- 
ities of which he might be proud, and his hope has 
been realized thru the efforts of his sons, Willis 
Walker, vice president of the company, who spends 
much of his time in San Francisco; Fletcher L. 





ke “ 





Walker, who took upon his shoulders the pioneer- 
ing work. of building the plant and the town, as- 
sisted by R. F. Pray; and Archie Walker, who has 
looked after the marketing end from the company’s 
offices in Minneapolis. Westwood is the centre of 
production, while down in San Francisco, in the 
Monadnock Building, is the office of Willis Walker, 








SOME OF THE BIG LOGS AND R. F. PRAY, RESIDENT MANAGER 
OF THE RED RIVER COMPANY 


when he is on the Coast, and Charles R. Wisdom, 
who handles the western sales and specializes in 
marketing the box output. The Red River Lum- 
ber Co. has a strong organization of experierced 
men, each fitted for his peculiar duties, and it is 
this organization that has during the last few years 
built up its great business in the West. 








ILLUSTRATING EXCELLENCE OF THE FINISHED PRODUCT—SOME 6/4 
AND 8/4 SUGAR PINE SHOP AND CLEARS 828 





LUMBERMAN LEGIONARY TURNED MINER 


During the period of the coal strike the action 
of Gov. Allen in calling for volunteers to man the 
mines of Kansas attracted wide attention and 
received the commendation of all patriots. The 
average citizen who knows little or nothing about 
eoal mining would likely be somewhat slow to offer 
his services, but it was found in Kansas that there 
were thousands of men ready to make the venture, 
this being especially true of former soldiers. 

Lumbermen will be interested in hearing of the 
adventures of one of their number who saw service 
in the great war as well as in the Kansas mines. 
H. A. Ortmeyer, now special representative for 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., 
in southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma, when 
the United States entered the war went into train- 
ing at Fort Sheridan, was given a commission and 
went to France. Upon his return from overseas he 
took up his old work with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., where he was when Gov. Allen called for vol- 
unteer miners, Responding to the Governor’s call, 
Mr. Ortmeyer had the experiences he briefly re- 
counts in a letter, written in response to a request 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. After explaining 
that immediately after the expiration of his service 
in the coal fields he went south and only returned 
a few days ago, Mr. Ortmeyer says: 


Primarily, permit me to say that I would not take 
$5,000 for that week’s experience, during which I wit- 
nessed lawyers, doctors and big business men, who 
had closed their doors of livelihood, don overalls and 
boots, and with shovel and pick work with a smile 
as only humanitarians could. 


About the middle of November, facing the winter 
blasts, the people of the western plains of Kansas 
were without fuel, enduring intense suffering; schools, 
churches and all public enterprises were closing daily, 
the strike apparently in a deadlock indefinitely, and 
there was no relief in sight. These conditions prompted 
our local post of the American Legion to call a mass 
meeting for the purpose of offering our services as 
volunteer workers to relieve the suffering. Immedi- 
ately after the close of the meeting we wired the gov- 
ernor that 200 of us were ready to go to the coal 
fields, and in less than twenty-four hours after this 
was made public 4,000 men thruout the State fol- 
lowed our example. 

The Governor’s first call asked for seventy-five men 
from Wichita, and, of course, being one of the in- 
stigators, I was in the first contingent. After an all 
night’s ride without sleep and with unaccountable 
delays, we finally reached Wilson Mine No. 1, which is 
five miles out of Pittsburg, Kan. There we found 
nothing but a barren open field, which we were told 
would be our home. We had been supplied with suf- 
ficient army tents and Sibley stoves for our contin- 
gent, and altho a blizzard was raging, the majority 
of our men being former soldiers, we soon made the 
field take on the appearance of a permanent camp. 

That night our first meal consisted of a strip of 
bacon and some muddy coffee. Having been supplied 
with only one blanket each, the men had but little 
rest and little or no sleep the first night in camp. 
Regardless of these hardships, the men entered the 
coal mines the next morning and started to work. 
Words can not express the spirit they manifested. 
Quantities of material had been lost, and what was 
available was in very poor shape. There was nobody 
to tell us how to proceed or to operate. Neverthe- 
less, we produced a 40-ton car the first day. While 
everyone pitched in and did his part, all being novices 
in this work, yet there had to be a head, and I was 
elected “pit boss.” 

The first evening after work we all got together to 
outline a more systematic method, and detailed our 
men to their respective lines of duty, in order that 
each department might function properly. It is need- 
less to say that men of the caliber we had were turn- 


ing out the maximum amount of coal in a very short 
me. 

To give you an idea of the class of men we had, I 
am proud to relate what one of our men did in order 
that there might be no delay in the production of coal. 
The mines had been idle for some time, and due to the 
excessive rains the water had backed up in the tunnel 
as far as the shaft, which was about eighty feet deep, 
filling it to a depth of about four feet and covering a 
pump at this point. The pump had been frozen and 
broken, and it was necessary to repair it before the 
shaft could be emptied of water. Icicles from ten to 
twenty feet long and twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter hung down the shaft. Yet one of our boys, 
undaunted, stripped his clothes, defied the icy water 
and in ten minutes yelled, “Let her go;”’ and the 
shaft was soon emptied. 

I believe I am safe in saying that we turned over 
the mines in better shape than ever before, and the 
action of the volunteer workers not only relieved 
great suffering and demoralization of business but had 
a great moral effect upon the general public, which 
py myer on that we had not taken issue with one side or 

e other. 





REPORT ON WARM-AIR FURNACES 


During the year ended Oct. 1, 1919, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion has been conducting research on house- 
heating furnaces, under a contract dividing the 
cost with the National Warm-Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association. Much of the work was 
devoted to methods of testing and weighing air 
at the various velocities and temperatures re- 
quired for the purposes of the test. The only 
practical problem of installation design which 
has thus far been thoroly investigated was that 
of heat efficiencies on the first, second and third 
floors of the building. 

Furnace efficiency requires the handling of 
warm rather than hot air, and it is desirable to 
keep the register temperature under 150 degrees. 
The investigation disclosed, however, that to do 
so in cold weather would require leaders too 
large to be practicable. The design suggested 
requires 185 degrees temperature at first floor 
registers and 175 degrees at the other two floors. 
These temperatures give a heat delivery of about 
115 British thermal units for each square inch 
of leader to the first floor; about 160 B. t. u. 
to the second floor and about 185 B. t. u. to the 
third. By calculating the losses from the rooms 
in the usual way from the area of outside walls 
and exposed windows, the size of leaders from 
the furnace to do the work can be determined. 

The report shows that present methods of in- 
stallation design are chiefly guess work. Copies 
of the bulletin can be obtained free from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. It will be worth a 
good many dollars on any furnace izstallation job. 





In vIEW of the large use of wood in the toy mak- 
ing industry lumbermen will be interested to know 
that the report of the Toy Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, read at its annual meet- 
ing in New York on Dee. 17, showed an increase 
in volume of business from $13,000,000 in 1914 to 
more than $21,000,000 in 1918. This tremendous 
gain is largely due, of course, to the fact that 
American made toys have supplanted the German 
product in this country. 


URGES STATE REFOREST CUT-OVER LAND 


TaAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 10.—Plans are being care- 
fully laid to present to the 1921 legislature a com- 
prehensive plan for reforestation. Requests for 
similar laws will also be presented in Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and California, in which States 
committees of lumbermen are preparing the pro- 
posed legislation. To complete the plans for re- 
forestation legislation in this State, T. J. Hum- 
bird, Spokane; J. J. Donovan, Bellingham; E. G. 
Ames, Seattle, and George 8. Long, of this city, 
will meet in Seattle Jan. 20. This committee was 
appointed for this purpose by the western Forestry 
& Conservation Association in Portland at its an- 
nual meeting in October. Briefly stated, the pro- 
posed plan is: 

(1) To have the State buy at low prices the logged- 
off land that is unsuited for agriculture. 

(2) If necessary pass a law by which lands suitable 
only for timber growing may be condemned. 

(3) Reforest the land at State expense and guard 
the timber carefully from fire and thieves and damage. 

(4) Let the State sell the timber as it reaches the 
proper age for cutting. ; E 

In an interview on this subject, George S. Long, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., said: 
‘*A plan very similar to this was proposed to the 
legislature about eight years ago by the lumber- 
men, but the legislature did not think it very im- 
portant. There is no more important problem to 
come before the legislators.’’? Continuing, Mr. 
Long in part said: 

There is no immediate danger of the timber supply 
running out, but it takes at least fifty years to grow 
even a small forest, and there is no time to waste. 

The State should undertake this reforestation be 
cause it is primarily a State problem. It is too great 
for private individuals. They haven’t time and they 
haven’t the money. 

Personally, I know that the State can buy immense 
areas of logged-off land cheaply. If the State hits 
a snag, it should pass a law permitting condemnation 
of the land. Of course, it would be necessary to in- 
vestigate and take only the land that is not good for 
farming. After all, farming is the greatest of all in- 
dustries. 

This logged-off land should be cared for by the State. 
It will reseed itself naturally. But it needs protection 
that the State alone can provide. It must be guarded 
from fires. It should be held as a heritage for the 
generations to come. 

Then, when the timber is right for cutting, it should 
be cut carefully and scientifically, and the great re- 
—- kept for all time. The State should sell the 
timber. 

If private individuals were to attempt this reforesta- 
tion, they would not be able to keep up the taxes for 
fifty years. Taxes would eat up a timber company in 
that time, for timber land that is idle pays no revenue 
and it is only when the cutting starts that there is a 
return. 

Of course, the fact that there are substitutes for 
timber should be considered. The use of lumber per 
capita in this country fifteen years ago was 500 feet. 
The use per capita today is only 350 feet a year. 

Speaking of substitutes, in our new mill at Everett 
we put in $20,000 worth of concrete. And concrete is 
sure to go still further as a substitute for lumber. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, before the war, a company was or- 
ganized and plans were all ready to sell fabricated iron 
framework for houses. The war stopped that. It 
shows the trend. East of Chicago 90 per cent of the 
houses are roofed with material other than wooden 
shingles. 

The condition in the lumber business today is ab- 
normal. The price is too high. But, the price of shoes 
and of hats and cotton goods is too high. 

The high price of lumber is not due to the demands 
of the mill owners. It is due to the fact that the 
buyers have come to the market and are bidding for 
lumber, There is not enough to supply the demand. 
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HOW LOCKPORT FINANCED ITS HOME BUILDING 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Brief announcement 
was made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 
10 that $500,000 had just been raised for the Lock- 
port Homes Co. for use in relieving the housing 
shortage in this city. 

The Lockport Homes Co. is not a new company, 
having built approximately one hundred houses in 
1919. Before starting the campaign for additional 
funds a certified audit showing a profit of about 
12 percent on the first operations of the company 
was published, A cash dividend of 10 percent has 
just been declared and it is expected that the en- 
larged housing company will pay dividends of 
between 5 and 7 percent. The whole undertaking 
is not intended to be a money maker, altho it is ex- 
pected to return a fair percentage to stockholders, 
but the publication of the certified audit and the 
declaration of the dividend gave the general public 
a better impression of the company and showed 
that it has been conducted on sound financial lines. 

Before the campaign for $500,000 was launched 
it was carefully planned and details laid out so 
that it would work smoothly. Factories already 
here are increasing their plants to an extent which 
will provide tenants for more than one thousand 
houses. This assures a large enough demand for 
houses to make the success of the company certain. 


The men behind the Lockport Homes Co. realized 
that such a project was strictly a community one, 
and that to make it successful every one in the 
city would have to back it. A general campaign 
committee of thirty-six men had general supervi- 
sion, while an executive committee of five had 
immediate charge of the campaign. This executive 
committee appointed ten teams to undertake the 
actual solicitation of funds. The original plan was 
to raise the money in about ten days, as the expe- 
rience of Lockport thruout all the campaign dur- 
ing the war showed that a short and intensive cam- 
paign produced the best results. 

John D. Symes, president of the Board of Com- 
merce and also president of the Niagara County 
National Bank, exerted a strong influence in put- 
ting the campaign across successfully, while the 
executive chairman of the campaign committee, 
Wallace Keep, was primarily responsible for the 
success. Among the other devoted workers were 
Charles A. Upson, president of the Upson Co., and 
W. H. Upson, jr. W. H. Upson, jr., is a member 
of the executive committee while Charles A. Upson 
is vice president of the Lockport Homes Co. It 
may be well to mention in passing that the rapid 
growth of the Upson Co. in part accounts for the 
shortage of homes in this city, as under the stimulus 
of a steadily increasing demand for Upson board 
the company has been making more and more of 
this well known product. 

At an agreed time the ten teams descended upon 
the city, the ‘‘zero hour’’ being ushered in by 
sereaming whistles from all of the factories in the 
city. The manufacturers promptly subscribed for 
most of their portion, or $250,000, for it had been 
agreed that the manufacturers would raise that sum 
and a like amount would be raised by Lockport 
merchants, professional men and citizens. The 
merchants were somewhat reluctant to subscribe 
and special efforts had to be made to convince 
them that they would be the ones to benefit directly 
from the addition of homes and the increase of the 
city’s population. Because of this situation it was 
necessary to continue the campaign longer than 
had been expected. By steady, unremitting work 
the business and professional men were convinced 
that their success depends directly upon the growth 
of the city. 

The Lockport Homes Co. seeks to build and sell 
houses to workmen as rapidly as possible and on 
very easy terms. A house may be purchased out- 
right at the cost price to the housing company. 
Local savings banks will accept a first mortgage 
up to 60 percent of the cost of the house and lot, 
while the Lockport Homes Co. takes a second 
mortgage for the balance due. The second mort- 
gage is paid off in easy installments, the amount 
usually being equal to rent plus interest. The 
company owns many city lots which it has pur- 
chased at advantageous prices. If, however, the 
buyer has a lot upon which he would like to 
build a house at moderate cost, the housing com- 
pany will loan the money on much the same terms 
as when it furnishes both the house and lot. The 
design of the house, however, must be approved by 
the housing company and must conform to the 
design of the other houses being erected by the 
company. 

The campaign has the undivided support and 
backing of the Lockport newspapers, and every 
effort was made to have the public thoroly under- 
stand the aims and objects of the company. In 
addition to newspaper publicity, the city was pla- 
carded and thoroly billed in order to get the story 
across to the people as a whole. The campaign 
was even carried into the factories, and for several 
weeks the pay envelopes used in nearly every fac- 


tory contained some enclosure seeking to stimulate 
interest in the campaign on the part of workmen. 

The next step in the campaign to solve the hous- 
ing problem here will be the employment of a com- 
petent town planner, who will make a report to the 
directors and officers of the Lockport Homes Co. 
After his report is considered designs will be in- 
vited and contracts awarded, so that it is expected 
that by next fall at least three hundred more houses 
will be available in Lockport to help relieve the 
house shortage. 


Retail Employees Own Third of Stock 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—As a result of the 
policy inaugurated several years ago by the Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, which has four- 
teen yards in the Oklahoma oil field, more than one- 
third of the stock in the company is now owned by 
employees. In addition to permitting the employees 
to become stockholders, the company shares profits 
with them by paying a yearly bonus. 

The American Lumber Co. was organized and all 
the stock was owned by J. J. McGraw, widely known 
in Oklahoma as a Republican leader, and R. P. 
Baughman. Mr. McGraw is president and Mr. 





Baughman, secretary-treasurer of the company. In 
announcing a few days ago that the employees 
now own more than one-third of the company’s 
stock, Mr. McGraw said: 

‘“‘The plan has worked admirably. We have 
found that it is a great asset to the company in 
the way of getting and keeping competent men. 
In my opinion this plan is the solution of the labor 
problem of today.’’ 





— 


Increases Number of Yards 


OsHKOSH, WISs., Jan, 13.—The Fuller Goodman 
Co., with headquarters and purchasing office at Osh- 
kosh, has purchased the retail lumber yards of the 
Central Lumber Co. located at Waupaca, Little 
Rapids, Wrightstown, Dale, and De Pere, Wis. 

The Fuller Goodman Co. has also purchased a 
site at Marinette, Wis., and is now putting in a 
retail lumber yard there. The company is also 
buying the building material, fuel and produce 
business of Hiram Stedman, at Berlin, Wis. Mr. 
Stedman will retire. 

The Central Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, does not go 
out of business but simply sells these retail lumber 
yards and it is still operating at Fifield and Glid- 
den, Wis., in a wholesale way and retains head- 
quarters at Oshkosh. 





SANTA VISITS LUMBER 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 12.—The MePhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co., of this city, did much to bring home 
the Christmas spirit to people of Denver. The 
McPhee & McGinnity Co. rigged up five fat and 
cheery old Santas, divided the city into five dis- 
tricts and proceeded to delight the hearts of the 
children of employees by a visit from the jolly old 
chap. In all 220 children were visited and given 
presents. This plan was first tried in 1918. 
Usually the McPhee & McGinnity Co. holds a 
Christmas celebration in its assembly hall, but last 
year the influenza epidemic prevented a tree cele- 


COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES 


lumber yards in Denver and retail paint stores in 
Denver and Salt Lake City. The company for 
half a century has been a leader in the lumber and 
paint business in the Rocky Mountain and middle 
western districts. 





~ 


Are Discounts for 1920 Necessary? 


One large live line-yard company opens its 1920 
drive with the slogan ‘‘No Discounts This Year.’’ 
The attitude of the company is that with the ma- 
terial so hard to get and demand so great it believes 
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FIVE SANTAS OF THE McPHEE & McGINNITY CO. READY TO START OUT ON THEIR TRIP 


bration there and the health board forbade the 
children of the company’s employees from coming 
to a party. Therefore, the company decided to 
send the party to them and so rigged up five Santas 
and had them visit the children. This plan proved 
so successful and so many of the parents told 
officials of the company that Santa Claus meant 
more even than the presents that the project was 
repeated in 1919. It might be mentioned in pass- 
ing that the rest rooms of McPhee & McGinnity are 
a well known institution in the city and that the 
company has, as well as rest rooms, a card and 
smoking room and a large assembly hall with stage 
and necessary scenery. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the 1919 Christmas expedition ready 
to start. 


Every year the sales force of the McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co. is gathered together for an annual 
dinner. This year the annual dinner was held 
Dec. 30 with President W. P. McPhee presiding. 
Over seventy people were assembled in the Indian 
Room of the Savoy Hotel, there being represented 
the wholesale lumber, wholesale paint and glass 
and the retail lumber departments as well as the 
branch yards in Denver and the paint stores of 
the company, located in Salt Lake City and Denver. 
Short talks were made by all the officers present, 
ineluding C. D. McPhee jr., of the mill department; 
L. T. Minehart of the paint department; C. W. 
Kirchner in charge of sales; Secretary J. E. Me- 
Phee, and also by department heads and salesmen. 

The position of McPhee & McGinnity is unique 
in that the company manufactures, wholesales and 
retails both lumber and paint and operates four 


that by putting forth a little greater effort in 
making sales it will be possible to do a greater 
volume of business at better prices and still give 
no discounts, 

On the other hand, an Iowa company made con- 
siderable progress in 1919 in reducing the size of 
book accounts by offering a discount for cash. 
Naturally many people feel that cash is worth some- 
thing and it is frequently possible by giving a dis- 
count for cash to get money in advance of delivery 
of material. This is a very great advantage at a 
time such as the present when the amount of 
money invested in a business has grown so rapidly. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to have 
the opinion of retail lumbermen on this subject 
and comment is invited. 





Useful Aid to Architectural Drawing 


Franklin G. Elwood, head of department of 
architectural and mechanical drawing, vocational 
school, Mooseheart, Ill., is the author of a collec- 
tion of architectural drawing plates (fifteen in 
number) which are intended to illustrate the prin- 
cipal elements of ordinary dwelling plans, chiefly 
of wood construction. The book is useful not only 
in teaching how to make sketches and plans, but 
as an aid in interpreting blueprints. It shows 
various conventional designs used to indicate 
materials, gas and electrical outlets, the various 
types of doors, windows ete. The booklet is pub- 
lished in convenient form in a tough, heavy paper 
cover, and sells for 50 cents. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can supply it. 
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Perhaps the best way to open this discussion of 
-tension work with farm buildings is to tell what 
| think of its value. I am satisfied that it is one 

the most important services that an agricultural 
extension service can render to its State. To the 
average extension worker and farmer the service 

iy seem to be trivial and of little importance. 
‘his is due, perhaps, to the fact that the average 
man doesn’t appreciate the enormous amount of 
poney spent each year on farm buildings, and the 
smount of money that can be wasted by poor de- 
sien. It is not necessary in addressing this group 
o/ men to show that the foregoing is so. Cen- 
sus figures will prove this to those in doubt. 

The average farmer does not build a great many 

ildings during his lifetime, hence he does not 
feel the need of assistance in structures as often 
is he does, say, in feeding hogs, growing corn or 
doctoring horses for some of their many diseases; 
but, nevertheless, when he does need help he needs 
it badly, altho he may not always know it. 

On the construction of a farm building money 
may be saved or lost, arrangements may be poor 
or good, but when once built the farmer has to 
live with it. A farm home embodying good archi- 
tecture, together with the many conveniences pos- 
sible, means better home life and a contented wife 
and children. But without good design and con- 
venient arrangement a farm building, perhaps at 
the same cost, means what? 

[ believe that help in designing farm buildings 
in agricultural engineering extension should be the 
first service to be taken up. It can be put on at 
less cost for service rendered than any other line 
of agricultural engineering endeavor. It will make 
friends for the college and the work faster than any 
other. Help a farmer build, and he has a monu- 
ment on his farm as a witness to your help and 
service. He is proud of it and will advertise you 
better than a great many papers. 

Every other specialist in the extension service 
will find the farm building work of assistance to 
him, and thus he advertises the agricultural engi- 
neering work. You who have not tried it will be 
surprised how many people can be of assistance 
to you with your plans and how many you can 
assist. In making up our plans we always get the 
0. K. of any specialist that the building is likely 
to affect. For example, in dairy barns the dairy 
specialists all O. K. the dairy barn plans before 
they are traced. I believe that they have to live 
with the barns, so I get their views and usually 
give them pretty much their own way about things. 
I have found that this works pretty well. 

The Exension Work in Farm Buildings can be 
very well divided into three subdivisions: 

1. Location of buildings. 

2, Plans, specifications and bill of materials for 
buildings, 

3. Assistance in construction. 

I shall take them up in the order named. 


Location of Buildings 


Assistance in location or relocation of farm 
\dings is a service very often called for and 
e which is greatly needed. Many new farmsteads 
are coming into existence. Particularly is this true 
the less thickly populated States. A specialist 
© ean devote some or all of his time to this will 
under a great service. I have never been able to 
‘five one man’s entire time to this. However, I 
have given some attention to it and have perhaps 
helped several hundred farmers with such problems. 
e farmers, as a rule, are very grateful for such 
assistance, Nevertheless I have not been able to 
the job as it should be done. 
[t is, of course, necessary to have someone visit 
farm, discuss the situation with the farmer 
| make a plat of the farmstead as it is, then the 
cgested locations should be sketched and a per- 
ient record of all made—the farmer to receive 
lueprint. This project should not cease here but 
progress of the location kept up with by visits 
de to see if plans are carried out. If they are 
t, reason for change should be noted. A final 
idy of the operation of the plan, after it is com- 
ted, should be made, at which time the advan- 
es and disadvantages of the plan should be noted 
irder to be of benefit in similar cases that come 


his service in farm building work is one of the 
t important and yet one of the hardest to fur- 

The reasons for this, I think, are obvious. 
rained specialist in this line is hard to find and 


Paper read at a meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers held in Chicago, 
Dec. 29, 30 and 31, 1919. 


then it is expensive to send a man to that part 
of the State where the location is to be made. 
Often, if due time is given by the farmer, the 
trip can be combined with some other calls and the 
expense thus cut down. I have always made it a 
plan to require plenty of time or else the farmers 
could not have the service. All such trips are 
made without expense to the farmer. 


Plans, Specifications and Bills of Materials 


This is the biggest end of the farm building 
project—furnishing the plans of the building. And 
in saying ‘‘plans’’ let us for the time being leave 
out the specifications and bills of material. 

The first thing to decide on in rendering this 
service is whether it is to be charged for or not. 
Some States require a small sum of money for each 
print; other States furnish the prints absolutely 
free. Where they are charged for the charge is 
upheld upon the grounds that the prints get more 
attention and are not wasted. I am not so sure 
that the prints receive any better attention than 
where they are given free. Then there is the ex- 
pense of getting that little amount of money, 
which I have found is a nuisance. It will cost 
you as much as the print is worth to collect the 
price of it. Let the farmer think he is getting 
something for nothing. If he pays 10 cents for 
the blueprint he thinks he is paying architect’s 
fees. I am absolutely in favor of rendering the 
service free to all residents of the State in which 
the extension service is given. Outsiders should 
pay some more than actual cost in order to get the 
service. It is not a great financial burden for any 
extension service to assume the entire burden. For 
example, in Mississippi this year approximately 
eight thousand blueprints, size 18x24, will be sent 
out. These will cost about 5 cents each to make 
and mail, a total cost of $400. Show me where 
$400 could be spent to a better advantage in exten- 
sion work. 

What should be the limit of the farm building 
plan service? In other words, what buildings are 
you going to offer blueprints of? The Mississippi 
slogan is ‘‘ Everything on the Farm.’’ That’s what 
I think it should be. Then take the requests in 
order. Of course when you start you are not going 
to be flooded with requests. You can regulate them 
by the amount of advertising. It will be impos- 
sible to design a new barn for every farmer that 
comes along. It is better to work towards some 
standard plans that will meet the needs of the 
State; in dairy barns say 10-, 15-, 20-, 30-, and 
40-cow barns. When a farmer wants a 12-cow 
barn, send him a standard plan for a 15-cow barn 
and tell him to build with the future in mind, or 
else cut it off so many feet. In other cases, say in 
a combination barn where changes are needed, 
make changes on the blueprint in red pencil. 

House plans are perhaps the most difficult to 
handle. Every one should design his own floor 
plan, and that’s about what happens. It takes a 
draftsman one to two weeks to design a house. So 
standard plans are absolutely necessary. A large 
assortment of house plans is a costly and difficult 
thing to get. Before putting a building plan on 
tracing cloth, I would first consider if it was typ- 
ical and if there was to be a call for it. If it 
was just of mediocre interest I would put it on 
tracing paper in pencil—something you are forced 
to design, something that you, perhaps, would not 
advocate for the average farmer and yet a design 
there will be a call for. For example, some barn 
at the college. These barns are not always just 





MAKE THE PLACE HOMELIKE 


HAVE IT CONVENIENT 
AND HEALTHFUL 


IT’S NOT HOMELIKE 
WITHOUT A GARDEN A LAWN 
AND SOME TREES FLOWERS 
AND PICTURES 


WE CAN HAVE 

WATER PIPED IN THE HOUSE 

GOOD LIGHT GOOD HEAT 
WHOLESOME AND NUTRITIOUS FOOD 





THE STRENGTH OF A NATION 
LIES IN ITS HOMES 











Project In Farm Buildings 


[By Daniels Scoates, of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex.] 





what they ought to be, yet they are investigated 
by visitors and plans called for. 

The size of prints is another important item. 
Select a standard size, or sizes, for all prints. The 
ones I have used are 9x12, 18x24 and 24x36. Most 
of the prints are 18x24. This size allows the use of 
36-inch blueprint paper and folds up nicely into a 
bulletin envelope. The tracings are kept in drawers 
and never handled except to make prints. A sample 
blueprint of each tracing is placed in order in a 
large loose-leaf ledger file. The prints are pasted 
to a linen tag which holds them in the ledger. 
This file is used for all reference. [Here Mr. 
Scoates showed photographs of two of these ledg- 
ers.—EDITOR. | 

Each tracing is given a serial number. Origi- 
nally this would show which tracing was made first 
etc. Now, as old tracings become obsolete they 
are thrown away and new ones put in with the 
old number on them. No attempt is made to seg- 
regate different kinds of buildings. It might be 
an improvement to use a certain series of num- 
bers for each kind of building. 

The titles on the blueprints should show the usual 
information, such as name of structure, scale, ea- 
pacity, designer, tracer, date and name of ex- 
tension service, with the proper words to allow 
it to be franked out. 

The requests will come in from specialists, county 
agents and farmers. When they come in from 
the former two, usually a very good idea of what is 
wanted can be obtained from the letter. Farmers, 
however, usually want a ‘‘40x60-barn’’ or ‘all the 
plans you got.’’ To overcome this, we have used 
questionnaires for each type of building. If the 
best results are to come from this service a com- 
prehensive idea of the farmer’s needs must be 
before you when the request is filled. To assist 
in getting these requests in better shape, and in a 
measure to do away with the questionnaire, which 
has its drawbacks, a list of farm building plans 
is published giving a brief description of each 
plan on hand together with its number. These 
help out considerably. Handling requests as they 
come in is an important matter. [Mr. Scoates 
here showed samples of the slips that are used.— 
Epitor.| Two of these are made out for each 
request after the print is mailed, and prints should 
be mailed within a day or so. Each request is 
given a serial number. One slip is filed according 
to its serial number, the other slip is filed accord- 
ing to counties. I have found that this will give 
all the ready reference that is needed. It also 
allows a study of the relative demand for the 
service in different parts of the State. 

Regarding specifications and bills of materials: 
Most farmers call for plans and specifications, when 
they really want plans and bills of material and an 
essay on how to build. Bills of material for each 
building should be sent out with the plans, but that 
is hard to do. However, I fixed up a standard bill 
of material for farm buildings and left blank 
spaces for the amounts. When a bill is figured on 
this it is put in a loose-leaf book and from it addi- 
tional bills for the building can be copied without 
much trouble. Whenever possible, such as in small 
buildings, the bill should be lettered right on the 
tracing, wherever specifications are needed. 


Assistance in Construction 


Whenever possible this kind of service should be 
rendered. However, when given it should be in 
the shape of a demonstration and every effort 
should be made to see that as many people as pos- 
sible profit by it. When the agricultural specialists 
can not furnish the assistance, often other spe- 
cialists will. For example, in silo construction in 
Mississippi the agricultural engineers furnish the 
plans and bills of material; the dairy specialists 
help the dairy farmers build the silos; and the 
beef cattle specialists help the beef cattle farm- 
ers. Many of the other specialists help out the 
same way. It is fine that such is the case and 
that all work together so well. 





THE COMPANY which built the famous Deadwood 
Coach, and which has been building wood coaches 
and wagons since 1814, the Abbott-Downing Co., 
of Concord, N. H., announced a few days ago that 
it had shipped from its factory at Concord to Bos- 
ton, Mass., the last wagon that will be built by it. 
The company has now entered other manufacturing 
lines. The Deadwood Coach it built was exhibited 
by Buffalo Bill (William F. Cody) in all parts of 
this country and various parts of Europe. The 
company also built the famous Rocky Mountain 
Coach. Both these famous coaches were in service 
before 1870. 
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SHIPPERS PRESENT MEMORIAL ON RAIL BILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—The legislative 
committee of the national shippers’ conference late 
last week formally presented to the Senate and 
House conferees on the Cummins and Esch bills 
the memorial adopted at the big Chicago conference, 
together with arguments in support of the nine 
propositions unanimously adopted by the confer- 
ence as expressive of the sentiment among the or- 
ganized shippers of the country on pending rail- 
road legislation. 

In explaining why the shippers were opposed to 
the transportation board proposed in the Cummins 
bill, the legislative committee contends that it 
would cause confusion. The powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be retained, and 
should be added to rather than subtracted from, as 
would be the case if the proposed transportation 
board were written into the final legislation. If 
necessary to relieve the commission of work, this 
should be done by making provision for subordinate 
boards or commissions, ‘‘but all the powers of 
Federal regulation should be centered in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.’’ 

In support of the opposition of the Shippers’ 
Conference to any form of permanent guaranty to 
the railroads, as provided in the Cummins bill, or 
otherwise, the memorial makes it clear that there 
is no objection to a continuation of the standard 
return provided in the railroad control law ‘‘for 
such reasonable time as may be found necessary 
during the transitional period.’’ It says: 

Five and a half or 6 percent may be a modest return 
in a private industry, but it is a large return on securi- 
ties guaranteed by the United States Government. 
There are few industries in America that are earning 
6 percent net, above all expenses and all taxes, upon 
the present value of the entire property involved in 
such industries, including rich and poor, the strong 
and weak, aggregated in one grand total and using 
present prices in the demonstration of that value. 
There are no such industries that are protected by a 
minimum guarantee of that character made by the 
Government of the United States. Guaranteed returns 
of a fixed amount to any private industry, with limita- 
tions upon earnings over and above a definite figure, 
remove a powerful incentive for personal initiative. 
It is economically unsound and socialistic in charac- 
ter and such provisions should be eliminated from the 
measure. 

A strong argument against the appropriation by 
the Government of the surplus earnings of the 
more efficient roads, is that it ‘‘ would be a mistake 
to penalize efficiency in this manner.’’ 

It is contended that the proposal in the Cummins 
bill that the railroads be consolidated into a num- 
ber of systems is ‘‘politically and economically 
unsound.’’ ‘‘If we compel the railroads to con- 
solidate and then guarantee their earnings such a 
thing as competition in service would be demoral- 


ized,’’ states the memorial. ‘‘In our judgment it 
would be theoretical, visionary, impractical, unwise 
and a wholly unjustified disturbance of the estab- 
lished relationships of the country.’’ 

In opposing the curbing of State commissions, 
the legislative committee states that ‘‘the State 
commission is just as essential to the legitimate 
protection of the public interests as is the con- 
tinued existence of the State legislature and of the 
State courts.’’ 

While strongly opposing the pooling of earnings 
of the carriers, in accordance with the sentiment 
of the Chicago conference, the legislative commit- 
tee sees no objection to the ‘‘ permissive pooling of 
the facilities belonging to the railway companies, 
with proper provision for compensation to the own- 
ers thereof.’’ While the pooling of facilities may 
be necessary and wise, the pooling of earnings ‘‘ will 


inevitably destroy competition in service, and is 
not in the public interest.’’ 

Regarding the labor provisions of the pending 
bills, the legislative committee has this to say: 


The labor situation presents one of the grave prob- 
lems of our generation. We will not presume to make 
specific recommendations. We fully appreciate the 
necessity for the most far sighted and courageous 
statesmanship in dealing with this issue. 


Under the caption ‘‘Return to Normal,’’ the 
memorial says in conclusion: 


Our system of railroad regulation as it existed prior 
to the recent war was the product of a generation of 
development by the trial of cases before various 
tribunals and by the enactment of legislation from 
year to year, resulting in the gradual evolution of 
system which protected the just rights of both the 
shippers and the carriers. We want these prewar 
conditions restored at the earliest possible moment 
without any more experiments or revolutionary 
changes. And if that be accomplished Congress ani 
the public can then give consideration again to the 
gradual normal improvement of our regulatory system 
as has been done in the past. 





CHICAGO LUMBER STATISTICS FOR 1919 


Statistics do not lie, they say, and, if that is 
true, Chicago did not have a very healthy lumber 
year in 1919, compared with past years. Perhaps 
a much better showing would have been made if 
the producing sections could have supplied the Jum- 
ber in demand here, as most of the year the de- 
mand has been fair and during the last four 
months especially good. However, the statistics do 
not make nearly as good a showing as last year. 


The receipts of lumber in 1919 were 2,037,304,- 
000 feet as compared with 2,329,071,000 in 1918, 
or a loss of 291,767,000 feet. The shipments in 
1919 were 862,846,000 feet as compared with l1,- 
064,199,000 feet in 1918, a loss of 201,353,000 feet. 
The local consumption figures, as represented in the 
difference between receipts and shipments, were 
1,174,458,000 feet in 1919 as compared with 1,- 
264,872,000 feet in 1918, or a loss 90,414,000 feet. 
The cargo receipts were 42,435,000 feet as against 
62,939,000 feet in 1918, or a loss of 20,504,000 feet. 
The cargo shipments, 20,000 feet in 1918, have 
no showing at all last year. 

This compilation gives local receipts and ship- 
ments and the volume of lumber going into stock 
and local consumption during the last 16 years: 

















Into Stock 
and Local 
Year Receipts Shipments tion 
|) +++ 2,037,304,000 862,846,000 
1918.......... 2,3829,071,000 1,064,199 
1917......-.+. 8,354,117,000 1,518,866, 
1916.....+.s+- 38,017,240,000 1,893,022,000 
1915.....ee2++ 2,379,729,000 1,133,417,000 
1914........+. 2,215,596,000 1,019,066, 
1913.....eee0+ 2,804,434,000 954,159,000 
1912.......... 2,693,305,000 1,002,374,000 
1M11.....022- 2,134,567,000 803,923,000 




















1919 BUILDING PERMITS SHOW BIG GAIN 


The table below, compiled from official reports 
to the American Contractor from 171 cities, af- 
fords comparisons of the number and value of 
building permits issued during December, 1919, 
the same month of the preceding year, and for the 
entire years 1919 and 1918. The showing is in- 
complete, because reports were not obtainable 
from all cities. But practically all great building 
centers are included and the table reflects, with at 
least a fair degree of accuracy, the volume of con- 
struction for which permits were issued during the 
last year. The total for 1919—$1,338,464,698— 





represents an increase over 1918 of almost 200 
percent. 

Taking the months of 1919 separately, the fol- 
lowing percentages of gain as compared with the 
same months of 1918 were made (beginning with 
February, as January showed a loss of 12 percent) : 
February, 48 percent; March, 77 percent; April, 
91 percent; May, 110 percent; June, 182 percent; 
July, 228 percent; August, 267 percent; Septem- 
ber, 281 percent; October, 447 percent; November, 
717 percent; December, 488 percent. 

The detailed showing by States follows: 











7—December, 1919—, r—December, 1918—, -—12 months, 1919—, -—12 months, 1918—, 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated No. of Estimated No. of Estimated 
permits. cost. permits. cost. permits. cost. permits. cost. 
Alabama ..... eases 309 $ 360.750 253 $ 41,833 4,414 $ 3,969,582 3,130 §$ 1,623,367 
ERBDERS. 0.0.0.000.0.0.0% 95 243,420 3 11,7 1,075 2.601,99 8 701, 
ORHTOrNIA » 00000008 4,280 9,267,184 1,930 2,974,768 33,129 68,508,675 21,592 80,813,840 
Colorado ....... wae 18 506.8 7 47,327 3,998 7,775,345 2,589 8.163,901 
Connecticut ........ 359 1,168,622 173 405,083 5,712 24,912,077 3,277 10,389,822 
ee ee eee 59 265,780 3 77,056 1,330 5,911,85 770 3,016,200 
Dist. of Columbia... 335 1,031,990 186 808.271 6,902 ,402,29 3,543 7,172,818 
Florida ... : 578 2,620,925 372 488,778 9,922 31,094,068 5,463 11,612,885 
Georgia 288 1,013,929 196 131,239 5,484 18,948,403 3,209 4,292,701 
Idaho 39 30,270 1 4.07 505 445,711 229 121,951 
Illinois 409 10,048,150 141 1,453,18 »224 117,908,877 3,804 387,707,861 
Indiana 512 1,252,362 2 289,981 10,667 20,044,722 6,268 692,762 
lowa 156 790,812 95 174.8) 417 .198,245 2,205 9,873,244 
Kansas 83 627,145 32 43.4 2,22 7,919,453 1,315 4,305,263 
eS ee eee 137 335,080 75 143,410 3,145 6,384,640 1,766 2,524,323 
BSOUIGIONE 6.005.000.0080 324 1,964,905 66 32.554 2,391 8,827,084 989 2,265,393 
DEMS 5:645:555 5600's 31 154,020 10 13,760 729 2,052,300 315 822.864 
i ee 412 1,585,954 106 126.646 8,079 24,000,000 1,611 6,725,849 
Massachusetts ..... 1.091 6,932,681 486 1,255,171 18.710 65.671,214 10,392 25,869,750 
BRICHIVAN 2..ccccsecs 1,344 7,549,884 420 69.92 28,285 96,975,827 9,33 20,879, 
BIINNESOtA 20.000 cece 383 641,852 245 453.286 11,631 41,547,908 6,659 17,849,485 
PAMEOREL: 60.0:0'0:0 o:0:010 626 1,942,625 386 519,936 12,489 35,501,615 7,581 12,451,784 
BROREOMR 665k vcscice 47 37.000 63 -000 510 39,242 34 355, 
NEDERSED .)000:00:000 49 810,175 42 134.735 2,503 10,658,959 1,255 4,437,726 
New Hampshire .... 35 117.710 20 14.39 891 1,784,718 562 320,862 
DOW SONY nasrcece 976 10,340,549 775 1,875,934 11,957 55,181,754 6,129 24,794,355 
Ae Oe 2.633 34,431,532 1,176 2,702,895 53,676 299,158,153 29,320 75,460,833 
North Carolina ..... 250 1,196,004 225 840.046 5: .277,603 45 1,839,136 
iD. 46a PAs New ees 2,523 8,932,640 1,581 2,776.083 46,492 120,812,268 28.354 42,922,160 
Oklahoma ......... 110 2,185.54 52 315.922 2.6 19,127.528 1,005 7,582,881 
ee Rae 453 694.682 314 17.215 8,895 9.799, 765 5,537 6,438,364 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,463 13,280,030 613 1,496,822 24,983 93,551,472 12,531 31,097,239 
South Carolina ..... 37 144,600 12 89.500 41 923,644 23: 491,326 
South Dakota ...... 16 338.850 20.225 = ceccce 2,226,747 coccce Paik erhche ace 6 
TORUOEIOS 0 s:000000 47 1,443.638 382 8.90: 9.345 1.394.596 6.734 3,628,999 
eT 1,115 7,025,963 723 331.186 16,982 46.411.368 10,636 10,625,015 
arr ees 61 282,549 38 532.250 1,115 4,060.321 68 2,319,745 
Cl aa Ses 272 1,765,840 93 280.120 5.185 20.280.636 1,755 5,271,814 
Washington ........ 855 851.619 815 457.71 18,503 20.149.475 16,150 14.167,931 
West Virginia ...... 129 309.414 50 50.895 1,508 2.911.864 772 1,432,051 
WUPCIOTI 50060000 182 8,295,684 141 582.575 1,085 1,512,693 791 971,287 
er et 28,718 $ 145,819,199 12,786 $ 22,594,746 391,651 $1,388,464,698 219,011 $ 455,034,261 











1910.......... 2,519,357,000 962,776,000  1,556,581,000 
1909.....eee0+ 2,584,512,000 961,822,000  1,622,690,000 
1908........+6 2,053,639,000 771,539,000 1,282,100,000 
1907...eeeee0- 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 1,501,712,000 
1906....6e00++ 2,362,856,( 1,041,491,000 1,321,365, 000 
1905....eeee0- 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 1,237,163,000 

904..eee0e+6- 1,670,272,000 821,008,000 849,264,000 








The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad makes the 
best showing for bringing lumber to Chicago, the 
receipts over this line being 546,445,000 feet. How- 
ever, that showing was not so good as the same 
road made in 1918, when the volume was 575,- 
527,000 feet, the comparative loss being 29,082.- 
000 feet. From the South the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad brought more lumber into Chicago 
in 1919 than any other, the volume being 263,030,- 
000 feet in 1919 as against 218,243,000 feet in 
1918, or a gain of 44,797,000 feet. The Illinois 
Central brought into Chicago last year 209,701,000 
feet as compared with 431,388,000 fect in 1918, a 
loss of 124,687,000 feet. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad made a gain, as in 1919 it 
brought to Chicago 273,974,000 feet as compared 
with 240,977,000 feet in 1918, the gain being 32,- 
617,000 feet. In 1917, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road brought into Chicago, 902,984,000 feet of 
lumber and in the same year the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad carried intc the city 526,186,000 
feet, the shipments showing remarkable declines 
in two years. 

The following table shows the receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber from 1850: 






































































































































Receivts Shipments 

200,364,779 55,423,750 

125,056. 37 60,338,250 

147,816,222 77,080,500 

202,101,078 93,483,784 

228,336,783 82,061,250 

Z ecccccccccceccecccecccce 306,547,401 108,647,250 

DEI 6 010:0'0005660 ses seneeeces 456,673,169 135,876,000 

DEV etcsebetecasackescounks 59,639,198 131,830,250 

BUNS vcevccigeeccccescncsesee 78,943,000 127,894,000 

PIII s' 0's s\n 'v'e(gsni9.0 ci. we'bie.sienieisiecs 02,845,207 165,927,000 
TSO, ccccicccvvicccceccconceoe 262,494,626 127,894, 

1861. 249,308,705 79,356,000 
1862 305,674,045 131,255, 

413,301,818 172,364,875 

,592,406 190,169,750 

647,145,734 310,897,350 

730,057,168 400,125,250 

882,661,770 447,039,275 

1,028,494,789 14,434,100 

997,736,942 673,166,000 

1,018,998,635 652,091,000 

1,039,328,375 647,595,000 

1,183,659,280 610,824,420 

1,123,368,671 7,923,000 

1,060,088,708 178,630 

1,157,194,432 708,000 

1,039,785,265 566,978,000 

1,083,405,362 780,825 

1,179,814,119 692,549,000 

1,485,008,322 *1,442,500,123 

1,524,431,000 *1,475,872,386 

1,906,639,000 %1,844,065,851 

2,116,341,000 *1,974,543,655 

1,897,815, *1,906,592.356 

1,802,727,000 ,095,200,166 

1,744,699, 896,004, 4°) 

1,660,589,000 974,652,207 

1,846,187,000  1,038,013,018 

2,012,069,000 801,462,857 

1,930,227,000 739,510,000 

1,969,689, 884,058,000 

2,087,462,000 870,931,000 

2,250,298, 1,058,407 ,000 

1,621,627,000 742,150,000 

1,522,835,000 619,513,010 

1,547,727,000 972,391,000 

1,270,939 591,488,000 

1,415,623,000 556,518,090 

,600,000, 699,209,010 

1,695,790,000 738,701,000 

1,596,746,000 769,451,000 

1,987,580.000 892,893,000 

2,069,385,000 887,372,000 

1,711,348,000 803,846,000 

,870,272,000 821,008,000 

2,193,540,000 956,377,009 

362,856,000  1,041,491,0:'0 

»479,458,000 977,746,000 

5 639, 539,000 





Seen 
2 
1S) 


357 ; 
67,000 803,923,009 
3,305,000  1,002,274,01)0 
954,159,000 
5 1,019,066.0'0 
9,729,000 1,183,417,000 
1,393.022.000 
1,518, 866,000 
1,046,199,000 
862,846,000 


bocototonotototorotonotor 
: 


'329,071,000 
2,037,304,000 

*Includes local consumption. 

A statement of receipts and shipments covering 
many years is on the opposite page. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Raising the Standard of Living Should Stimulate Increased Efficiency in Production and Thus 
Make Human Labor More Valuable 


Just now we have been reading one of those sales 
letters that are sent out to salesmen by the con- 
cerns for which they work; letters that are in- 
tended to educate the salesman in the general sci- 
ence and art of making sales. These are the days 
when the ‘‘order taker’’ hasn’t a chance, accord- 
ing to the statement of the efficiency expert. Prob- 
ably the expert is right, if we understand him in 
the right way; but if we understand him in the 
wrong way of course he is wrong. For instance, 
just to illustrate this profound observation, sup- 
pose you are a salesman and you call upon Patrick 
O’Toole, and Patrick wants to order a car of lath. 
Well, you are compelled to tell Patrick that there 
are no lath to be had for gold, violence or affec- 
tion; so Patrick says a few things more or less 
good naturedly and says that’s all he wants and 
if he can’t have it there is no such thing as get- 
ting an order out of him. If you’ve been working 
the territory long enough to be pretty sure the 
Irishman means what he says you crack a joke 
or two and blow along to the other yard. But this 
is dead wrong, according to the efficiency expert. 
Now is the time for all good salesmen to show their 
pedigrees. You are supposed to take Patsy by the 
slack, as it were, with your superior will power 
and sell him something; it doesn’t make much 
difference what. But you must create some busi- 
ness. It’s very good theory. Only it’s like the 
little girl who had the little curl—when it’s bad 
it’s awful. The chances are good that when you 
try your psychological rough stuf? on Patrick and 
he gets thoroly impatient he’ll hand you a line 
of come back that’ll not presage heavy future 
sales for you in that yard. 

Our observation of lumber salesmen in action is 
that a good many of them spend much of their 
time as ‘‘order takers’’ and that in doing so they 
are serving their employers efficiently. It hap- 
pens only rarely that a salesman can ‘‘ create busi- 
ness’’ in the way the efficiency expert preaches. 
But this is not a conclusive argument that the ex- 
pert is entirely off. He has a good idea, and when 
it is used at the right time it fattens sales profits. 
By the same token the retailer’s creative salesman- 
ship, about which the Realm has something to say 
every little while, must be used at the right time 
and left in the stable at the right time. In other 
words, salesmanship is considerable of an art; and 
this fact explains why salesmen as a rule are well 
paid. If they are any good they are highly valu- 
able; if they are not good they are costly at any 
price. 


Salesmanship Supplements Natural Demand 


In the particular letter which I’ve just been 
reading there is a statement that sets a person 
thinking, these convention days, about the whole 
matter and manner of business. Here it is: ‘‘It 
would be a liberal estimate to say that only 25 
percent of the business transacted in this country 
each day is done as the result of natural demand. 
The other 75 percent is done as a result of sales- 
manship in one form or another.’’ Therein lies 
the makings of endless reflection not only about 
business but about general habits of thinking and 
living and about the place which business occupies 
in the big sweep of existence. 

If three-fourths of business is artificially stimu- 
lated how long can this wild dance go on? How 
long can we keep within even tagging distance of 
the high cost of living? How long will it be until 
this artificial stimulation gets our commerce so 
top heavy that the whole thing will go down like a 
house of cards? By what right do we saddle the 
public with the immense charge of paying for this 
three-fourths which results from no ‘‘natural’’ de- 
mand? 

After all we know instinctively that this is an 
academic question, for anybody who is engaged in 
business or indeed who observes business knows 
that people are not fooled or forced into three- 
fourths of their buying. But even so it is an in- 
teresting and not unimportant question. For we all 
of us know that so big a field as that of general 
business is likely to have some spots in it that 
can not stand the light of day; and we are a little 
concerned, surely, to make quite certain that so 
important a matter as this is in line with a sound 
public policy. Nothing used to sting a business 
man so sharply as to be told that he was essen- 
tially a pensioner upon public bounty; that he was 
a modified pirate so situated that he could take 
toll of general necessities. We still resent it and 
make haste to disprove it. 

What would happen if salesmanship of all kinds 








were killed off and the world relapsed to its one- 
fourth ‘‘natural’’ demand? Would three-fourths 
of the people die off and the remainder live accord- 
ing to present-day standards? Not at all. That 
isn’t the idea intended in the selling letter. It is 
hard to think that the world ever could go back 
to ‘‘natural’’?’ demand; but if salesmanship had 
never been invented and natural demand still pre- 
vailed the standard of living would be but one- 
fourth as high as it is now. At least this would be 
the case if the letter’s estimate is correct. 

Not so long ago I was on a corn belt farm. 
The farmer got to talking of the changes he had 
seen during the forty years he had owned the 
place; particularly of the changes in the general 
standard of living. No reference was made to 
comparative prices of the same article then and 
now, for these would have complicated the *com- 
parison. We talked of the things used then and 
now. 

‘‘When I first bought this farm,’’ my friend 
said, ‘‘we felt that we were immeasurably ahead 
of my father’s generation in farming methods and 
ways of living. Father cut wheat with a sickle 
when he was a boy, just about the same old hand 
sickle the patriarchs in the Bible may have used. 
Later he had used a cradle, which he thought was 
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“If salesmanship were killed off” 


an epoch making improvement, as of course it was. 
I think he used to make his own cradles, all except 
the blades, which were made by a local blacksmith. 
He found a piece of wood bent in about the right 
way for a snath, and he split the fingers out of a 
straight piece of hickory and smoothed them down. 
His cradle cost him maybe a couple of days of 
labor to make, and then he was ready to harvest his 
small grain. He mowed it down by hand with this 
cradle, kicked it into bundles and bound it by 
hand. But when I started farming we had a reaper 
that cut the grain and raked it off the platform in 
bundles ready to be bound by hand. We considered 
this an immense improvement, and it was. It made 
possible the raising of a much larger acreage of 
grain per man. 


People Lived in Log Cabins 


‘*My father was born in a log cabin and lived’ 


until middle age or beyond in log houses. He had 
a small log barn where he kept his horses and his 
linch pin wagon. His cows and his hay did with- 
out shelter. When I took over this farm it didn’t 
have any improvements on it; so I built a frame 
house that I was mighty proud of. It had two 
rooms on the ground floor and two upstairs. The 
second story wasn’t plastered, and I’ve waked up 
more than one winter morning to find half an inch 
or more of snow sifted over the covers. There 
was a cellar under the house, and I had a couple of 
stoves in which I burned coal dug out of a local 
‘coal bank.’ I had other modern tools besides the 
reaper. I had a corn planter to which I hitched 
four horses. After the field was marked off in 
squares one man would drive the four-horse planter 
and another would drop the corn by pulling a lever 
just as the planter passed the cross mark. Maybe 
you think this was pretty primitive, and it was 
compared to tools we use now. But let me tell you 
how my father planted corn. After the ground 
was prepared, and it didn’t get much preparation, 





father plowed a furrow with a single shovel plow 
Then one of us boys drove a horse up this furro, 
pulling a wooden chunk to break up the clods 
Following the chunk was a boy or girl who droppe: 
the corn by hand, and following the dropper wa 
a horse drawn ‘jumper’ that covered the corn. O 
course we thought our four horse planter was a: 
immense improvement. 

‘<Tnstead of dragging a big branch of a tree ove 
the fields to smooth down the clods, as my fathe 
did, I hired a blacksmith to make a wooden har 
row with steel teeth stuck straight down thr 
wooden cross pieces. There were two little se 
tions to this harrow, and it would cover two row 
of corn. I yielded to one extravagance over whic! 
I pondered long and over which I had a good man) 
uneasy qualms after I had made the purchas: 
This was a second hand buggy. Most of my neigh 
bors rode in their heavy farm wagons when the: 
went to town or to church. But I thought my wif: 
had a hard enough time with the rest of my primi 
tive gear, so I bought the buggy. She had littl 
enough to work with in the house. We ate wit! 
steel knives and forks and used oil cloth on the 
table. We had a red table cloth for special occa 
sions. My wife made our clothes and stitched them 
by hand. It was quite a while before we had a 
sewing machine. But at that she was far ahead of 
her mother who as a girl had been compelled to 
spin and weave and dye the cloth before she began 
making clothes. 

And They Worked Hard 

‘‘Our whole outfit of buildings, equipment and 
clothes was almost pathetically meager, tho we 
felt far ahead of the generation before us. It 
was the best that people in our situation were ac 
customed to having. We had lots of fun and 
worked awfully hard. The hard work is something 
I always think of when I hear some old fellow of 
my age talking about the good, old days. The 
days were good enough, and people were happy. 
But we old chaps sometimes make the mistake ot 
thinking we’d be happier than we are if we lived 
now as we did then. Not much. Young people of 
these days are willing to work. It’s a slander to 
say they are not. True, every once in a while you 
run across some young chap who has fine oppor 
tunities who throws them away. But young fel 
lows did the same thing in our day. The thing 
that impresses me is the fact that hard work in 
these days, if it’s directed with common sense, 
gets immensely bigger results. A man multiplied 
by an efficient machine is equal to several men work 
ing according to the methods of the ‘good, old 
days.’ But these old fellows mention the amount 
of money a young fellow can make in these days 
and then will add that he doesn’t save any mor 
than we did out of our pitiably small incomes 
when we were young. The answer is that they get 
more for what they spend. No, I still stick to my 
statement that we were happy, that we had a lot 
of fun; probably as much as young folks do now 
It seems to us that we had more. But we did with 
out a lot of the things that in these days mak: 
life more comfortable and fuller of color. So it’ 
my idea that if we could go back to the ‘good, ol 
days’ we’d be a good deal worse off than we ar 
now. We had simple tastes because we had t 
have. Nobody, working with the tools and accord 
ing to the methods that were common then, coul: 
make money enough to afford luxuries. If we wen 
back to the old days we’d go back to the old meth 
ods. If we live up our income now we lived it u) 
then; for we had as many of the world’s soft an: 
pretty things as we could afford, just as we do now 
Simple tastes were forced upon us, in part 2 
least; and I think there’s quite as much virtu 
afloat in the country now as there used to me.’’ 


Hard Work Varies in Efficiency 


This candid farmer hit very close to the ide 
the Realm has been thinking about since we rea‘ 
that sales letter. Pushing commerce along is jus 
a part of the great pushing game in which all th 
world is engaged. We don’t think that because w 
ride in motor cars instead of linch pin wagons tha 
we are of a mold of character superior to our an 
cestors, any more than we think that our descen: 
ants will be better than we because they will t 
able to work more efficiently and to enjoy luxuriec 
of which we hardly dream. But we do think it i 
worth while to make it possible for efforts to coun 
for more, for people to have a wider experience an 
to be free of certain forms of uninspiring drud; 
ery. In bringing all this about the restless drivin 
of commerce is of real assistance. 
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A higher standard of living involves a good many 
ings. It involves inventions. The inventor is 
rdly going to be stimulated to his best efforts 

a society which shows not the slightest interest 
, new inventions. A man is essentially part of 
1e society in which he lives; and we don’t look 
r inventors among Hottentots. There is neither 
emand nor appreciation for such things among 
em, A higher standard of living involves ade- 
iate production. It involves an intelligent use 
oth of means of production and of finished prod- 
ets. It involves a sufficient amount of ‘‘hustle’’ 
) acquire the means of maintaining this standard. 


Creative Salesmanship Boosts Progress 


So here is where creative salesmanship comes in. 
‘t really is a creative force. Presumably there is 
o hard and fast minimum which people must have 
order to maintain the so called ‘‘natural’’ 
andard. But the difference between a progressive 

id a sluggish people sometimes is little more than 
ine faet that one has been long stimulated to live 
us well as it can while the other is content to get 

long with as little as it can. It would be inter- 

sting to know if the difference in energy of peo- 
ple living in hot countries and those living in cold 
may not be a difference in the amount of things 
which each must have in order to keep alive. 

A local merchant puts in a line of goods that 
his customers have not been accustomed to using. 
Verhaps they think these goods are ‘‘luxuries’’ 
which decent, hard working people ought not to 
luy. But the merchant by studying his customers 
as deeided they can use these things with pleasure 
and profit, so he begins a selling campaign and 
eventually puts them across. He has made an out- 
let for a factory, has helped enrich an inventor 
perhaps, has furnished labor to factory workers 
and has increased the earnings of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and carrier. But these things must be 
paid for at some point and by some means. The 
goods themselves must pay for themselves. They 
may do this by making the final consumer’s labor 
more efficient. They may do it by pleasing the cus- 
tomer so much he is willing to work harder and to 
study for greater efficiency in order to have these 
goods. So it works all along the line. The mer- 
chant takes on goods that he thinks will ‘‘sell.’’ 
He doesn’t look much farther than that, nor does 
he need to. But every time he puts a new thing 
across that makes a pleased customer he helps 
raise the standard of living and stimulate produc- 
tion to maintain it. We work just as hard as any 
of our ancestors did. But efficiency has brought 
it about that labor now has a greater producing 
power; so there are more goods produced per capita 
and consequently more goods consumed per capita. 
In other words the standard of living is raised. 


Returns Are Not Self-Adjusting 


Now this thing doesn’t work automatically along 
the lines of absolute justice. It’s pretty hard to 
tell just how much return a given job should have. 
In these days the idea seems to be that it should 
hnve as much as the worker can grab. If condi- 
tions make it possible for him to grab a good deal 
he gets a good deal. Otherwise not. Labor is not 
the only class working according to this principle. 
Profiteering in some form or other is as old as 
human society, but in the last year or two, if we 
are to believe general report, it has been especially 
rink. The public stands for a lot and most likely 
always will be exploited in some fashion or other. 
But every little while it gets its eye on some espe- 
civ lly raw deal and clumsily but effectually knocks 
it and the persons who perpetrated it into a mess 
tht looks like a slaughter house after a hard day’s 
work, 


“his is something we can think about after we 
hove gotten thru reflecting on the fact that our 
!ysiness is a definite aid to the progress of civiliza- 
t Now it isn’t so much excessively wide mar- 
ss of profit that retail lumbermen must trim 
don, We suppose that there are some retailers 

) have gotten into a strategic position and have 

| merchandise at a profit of several hundred 
r cent, more or less. We don’t know whether it’s 
“ ng to be easier or harder to get away with that 
J of stuff in the future than in the past. More 
© ‘ess of it has been done in all lines of retailing 

since there has been such a thing as retailing. 
we don’t believe that lumber retailers are es- 
ally prone to sin in this fashion. However, if 
tre are any such they will do well to look to their 
s. The Attorney General has been breathing 
threatenings of slaughter; among other things 
proposal that congress pass a law requiring the 
esale purchase price to be marked upon each 
a le. Wouldn’t that frost you? It would be a 
ii jolt to all retailers, good and bad; for we 
long made a mystery of our margin of profit, 
al" we are pretty sure the public would yell its 
he « off even over a margin of profit that is in 
ev» way fair and just. If such a law were passed, 
wih we ean hardly conceive as possible, there 
wood be a hasty change of ways among the 
prc ‘eers and a hasty, earnest and despairing cam- 


paign of education conducted by the fair and square 
dealers. In the long run such a law if administered 
fairly might be a real benefit to the public and 
to the business; but we shudder when we think 
of the first year it was in effect. 
Public Opinion Is Clumsy 

There is another matter that I believe is curing 
itself but that ought to be taken into consideration 
when we think of the retail lumber business as a 
whole. Let’s begin with an illustration. If you 
are a resident of a city of some little size look 
in the classified section of the telephone book at 
the list of grocery stores. Unless you’ve done this 
before you’re due for a jar. There are enough 
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“A hard jolt to all retailers” 


grocery stores to feed Chicago! At least this will 
be one of your first reactions. There may or may 
not be more than the city needs. Every large city 
needs suburban groceries to which the housewife 
may go or send when she wants something for din- 
ner. A grocery that covered a block down town 
wouldn’t answer her needs. She needs a store that 
is easily accessible. 


But It Works Hard 


But people are forever starting a racket about 
the large number of grocery stores. Each pays 
rent and bookkeeper hire and managerial expenses 
and so on. Why not combine? This is the ery. 
How, then, about retail lumber yards? We know 
that a yard of a certain size may be operated 
more economically than a larger one could. Condi- 
tions determine these things. But the public is 
likely to argue in this way: This is a town of 
10,000 people and there are five lumber yards. 
Each yard must have a clear profit of, say, $10,000. 
The publie will have to guess at these profit fig- 
ures. Now why do we pay a profit of this size 
to each of five yards? Why not one yard with a 
profit of $15,000, if it has to have that much, and 
save $35,000 to the community? These questions 
are going to be asked, sure as shootin’. We know 
the answers to them, but the public isn’t always 
reasonable. We believe that in most cases the num- 
ber of yards in a town and the size of the yards 
are things which regulate themselves pretty well. 
But if there are places where an excessive number 
of yards are getting by thru charging an excessive 
margin of profit the managers would do well to 
have a serious session with themselves. If they 
don’t the public will, sooner or later, and the 
greedy retailers will involve the reasonable in the 
same kind of trouble with themselves. The public 
is going to take a shot at this matter before any 
of us is a whole lot older. 





A BONUS SYSTEM FOR RETAIL YARDS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 10.—The Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has been using a bonus system 
for some time and President George N. Glass is 
much pleased at the manner in which this system 
is working out. Regarding the system he recently 
said: : 

These are perilous and hazardous times and at the 
bottom of it all is underproduction. What is the 
remedy? Answer: Increased production. How get in- 
creased production? One way to help is by adopting 
some method whereby your employees will get some- 
thing more than their wages. It seems to me, and I 
have no doubt of it affecting all employees, that if you 
are under a fixed wage there is no incentive to do 
more than so much. A few will work hard all the time 
without thought of their reward, and their reward 
always comes; but the majority of so called workers 
are out for the pay only. How to stimulate their 
efforts is our problem. My firm has succeeded to a con- 
siderable degree in this by adopting a premium system. 
The fact that men who made $20 a week at the time 
we adopted this method two years ago immediately 
increased their pay to $30 to $32 a week is evidence 
of the success of the idea. Of course, when we are not 
busy they can’t make so much premium. However, two 
men who drew their pay on the last pay day before 
adopting the premium drew $16.50 each and the follow- 
ing pay day drew $26.35 and $25.10 respectively. 
After getting a taste of this they increased their 
premium until some weeks they earned $35 to $42. 

The amount of premium to be paid a man is 
caleulated on the amount of work he succeeds in 
doing in excess of what was considered a day’s 
work before the war. The rate of unloading had 
naturally differed with the kind of wood handled; 
surfaced stock had taken less time than rough; 
and of course badly mixed cars had taken ad- 
ditional time. To meet these conditions four 
schedules were worked out, the different species 
of woods handled by the yard being grouped under 
these four schedules according to the time ex- 
perience had shown it took to unload them. And 
under each schedule were listed deductions from 
the rates of premiums if surfaced stock was 
handled; or additions, if the cars were badly mixed. 
These schedules list premiums, or bonuses, the 
amounts they show being added to the minimum 
daily wage of the tallyman and his helpers for each 
thousand feet they succeed in unloading in excess 
of the number of thousand feet fixed as a prewar 
day’s work by the schedule, this amount being 
the basis of the schedule. A table worked out from 
one of the schedules follows: 

Basis, or 


Of this material Prewar day’s 


NUMBER OF MEN 


It will be noted that the amount of premium 
paid for each thousand feet handled in excess of 
the prewar day’s work, varies with the number of 
men employed, the company adding a larger pre- 
mium to each man’s daily wage the fewer the men 
in the crew that accomplishes the result. 


The men earn more by this system while the cost 
of unloading is decreased. Assume, as an example, 
that a car containing 20,000 feet is to be unloaded. 
The character of lumber in this ear is such that 
the basis upon which the guaranteed, or minimum, 
wage applies is 12,000 feet. The unloading of this 
ear, assuming the work to be done by one tallyman 
and two helpers, on the old basis would take one 
and two-thirds days. Figuring the pay of the 
tallyman at $4.25 and each of his helpers at $4 
a day, the cost of unloading the car under the 
old schedule would be $20.42. The bonus system 
has very frequently caused a speeding up and it 
is not inconsistent with the experience of the Key- 
stone Lumber Co. to assume that under the new 
system the tallyman and his two helpers would 
unload the 20,000 feet in one day. The guaranteed 
wages for the day would be $12.25, and in addition 
the men would receive a bonus on the 8,000 feet 
unloaded and piled in excess of the 12,000 feet. 
Turning to the bonus schedule it will be seen that 
the tallyman would receive 25 cents a thousand 
bonus on the 8,000 feet while each of his helpers 
would receive 23 cents a thousand bonus, making 
a total payment of 71 cents a thousand on the 8,000 
feet, or $5.68. The cost to unload under the bonus 
system then would be the guaranteed wages, 
amounting to $12.25, plus the $5.68 bonus, making 
the total $17.93. Thus, the new system would save 
the difference between $20.42 and $17.93, or $2.49. 
The tallyman’s daily earnings would be the guar- 
anteed wage of $4.25 plus 25 cents a thousand 
bonus on the 8,000 feet, making his total earnings 
for the day $6.25; similarly each helper would 
earn $5.84. 

Continuing Mr. Glass said: 

We endeavored to equalize the premium according to 
the class of material handled and increased or de- 
creased the basic amount accordingly. The basis was 
fixed on what was accomplished before the war, and 
while the men are paid the minimum wage whether 
they unload the car or not, we find the arrangement a 
great stimulus, especially when we are busy. It also 
helps us in not having to look after so many men as we 





Premium per 1,000 feet Total of all 
in excess of basis, premiums, 


work EMPLOYED add. to daily wage rate per M paid 
Tallyman Helper Totalfor Tally’n 
Total anc Rate Helpers Rate 

Oak, southern pine, hemlock, ; 

spruce and western pine, 6x6 and 2 1 Helper 26 26 28 54 
8x8, 2”, 22-foot and _ longer. 

Mixed ‘hardwoods. Cypress. 12,000 3 2 Helpers 23 46 25 71 
White pine bill stuff. 14 and 

1%x6 southern pine flooring. feet 4 3 Helpers 20 60 22- 82 
1x4 southern pine. strips. 

Hardwood flooring. Mixed 5 4 Helpers 18 72 20 92 


cars white pine pattern lumber. 
If surfaced stock, deduct 3 cents each man. 


Badly mixed cars, add 3 cents each man 
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otherwise would, and every man is working for himself. 
The schedule herewith applies to unloading and pil- 
ing only, but we also have adopted the system with our 
millmen. Our basis is fixed on a normal run thru the 
mill of 250,000 feet a month, and on all over this 
amount we pay so much a thousand feet premium, 
divided pro rata with the day wage each man receives. 
Our saw man and crew are on the same plan and all 
men in these departments average from $20 to $75 a 
month premium. Our truck men are paid premiums 
on deliveries above 120,000 feet a month and average 
about $15 a month premium. Our assistant shippers 
are all paid on a mill base of 250,000 feet, receiving a 
premium on shipments over this amount, ‘and average 
about $16 a month each. This method may seem odd 
to many, but it is difficult to measure the service of 
many employees and we have to use some method. 
The method is of less importance than the fact that 
_each man can look forward to some uncertain amount, 
which makes it all the more interesting to him. An- 
other method that we used for a while and which was 
quite satisfactory with the common labor was that of 
giving the men a premium of 25 cents a day pro- 
vided they worked a full week. This is only a sugges- 
tion tc those who might find it difficult to start at 
once a system covering their whole field. Each firm 
adopting the premium system would have to adjust the 
rates according to its individual needs, so that too 
much stress must not be placed on any figures that are 
given. Much more might be said regarding this sub 
ject, but any interested party with a little time and 
thought can find some method which will give him 
good results. 


—~ 
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Digging Up New Customers 

ToLEeDO, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The Swan Creek Lum 
ber & Supply Co., of this city, under the director- 
ship of Secretary and Manager K. P. Aschbacher, 
is continually ‘‘ putting over a new stunt’’ in de- 
veloping business. For example, a national farm 
show was recently held in the Toledo Terminal 
Building. The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 
secured the loan of the southern pine model farm 
exhibit and displayed it at the show. In addition 
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Chews Makes cima eal of Ceuta, 


At the ‘‘Our Country First’’ conference held 
in Chicago some time ago the need of fuller 
knowledge, better understanding and greater love 
for American institutions was emphasized again 
and again. The hope was many times expressed 
during the conference that out of it might come 
a movement for extending the work of Amer- 
icanization thru the public schools and thru other 
channels. A short time afterward, at a meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, Charles 
Piez, former head of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, said that trade papers could perform 
no better service to the country than to stimu- 
late among their readers an interest in a study of 
the Constitution of the United States, with the 
purpose of furthering such study in the schools 
of their respective communities. 

This is but voicing the sentiments and convic- 
tions of all thinking Americans; for during the 
war America suffered more from the ignorance 
of its citizens regarding its institutions than 
from almost any other cause. Of course, with 
aliens pouring into the country by the millions, 
the problem of Americanization was vastly mag- 
nified and complicated. It is difficult indeed to 
teach a mature foreigner to speak and read the 
English language; it is almost hopeless to induce 
him to change his views completely with respect 
to government. So far as the mature foreigner 
is concerned, if he can be made prosperous, com- 
fortable and happy in America, he is unlikely 
to give us much trouble. If, however, he is 
poorly paid, miserably housed and is exploited by 
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the company fixed up a very attractive display of 
its own. This display featured garages, altho blue 
prints and many booklets were displayed telling of 
the advantages of different kinds of lumber for 
farm buildings of all types. 

During the exhibit the Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co. collected a total of 132 prospects for 
various kinds of buildings at a total cost to it 
of approximately $350. 


A Quick Way of Taking Inventory 

MIDDLETOWN, ILL. Jan. 13.-—The Alexander 
Lumber Co., of this place, employs a method of 
marking its piles which materially shortens the 
time needed in taking a physical inventory. Piles 
containing 2-inch stock have a mark at every fifth 
course starting from the bottom, while 1-inch stock 
and 14-inch stock are marked every ten courses. 
Thus the number of courses can be counted quickly 
and accurately and the number of pieces in the 
pile arrived at promptly. 


How One Retailer Holds Credit Down 

Perhaps nothing at this time is of more import- 
ance to the retail lumberman than getting pay- 
ments promptly from his customers. One retail 
dealer who is especially good at getting in collec- 
tions allows a discount of 5 percent for cash when 
an account is paid within ten days of the sale. 
Bills are rendered on the first and fifteenth of 
every month, and the plan has worked out very 
satisfactorily. In commenting upon this plan the 
retailer said:' ‘‘It brings in the money promptly. 
Anyone who does not take advantage of our liberal 
discount is a poor business man and we do not care 
to sell material to him. By this method we collect 
80 percent of our accounts in ten days from the 
date of sale.’’ 
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changes into the clearest possible language. 

As showing what these young people were 
thinking about the present problems of consti 
tutional government, some of the changes in 
the Constitution are here given. 

All the civil and political rights scattered 
throughout the Constitution were brought to- 
gether in a single Bill of Rights. Senators and 
representatives were required to be ten years 
citizens of the United States instead of seven 
and nine years respectively, and were to begin 
their terms of office in the December immediately 
following their election instead of waiting a year. 
The House of Representatives was to be limited 
to 400 members, the House committees generally 
elected, and the term of representatives length 
ened to four years. The minimum salary of con- 
gressmen was put at $10,000, with mileage. 

The powers of Congress was specifically in 
creased, particularly in the control of taxes, ter 
ritory, monopolies and the military organization, 
but the powers of the States over elections were 
also broadened. The right of women to vote was 
put in the Bill of Rights. 

The budget system was made obligatory, and 
the Supreme Court was specifically empowered 
to pass upon the legislation of State and Nation 

The election of President was to be by popular 
vote, and instead of two-thirds of the Senate 
being necessary to the confirmation of a treaty 
a simple majority of each house was substituted. 

The earnestness of the class was shown in that 
a recognition of Almighty God was inserted in 
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PRESIDENT, 


every American with whom he comes into con- 
tact, his mind is a fertile soil for the planting 
of the seeds of anarchy. 

With the young of foreign birth the case is 
quite different; for it is practicable to teach them 
the English language and under favorable con- 
ditions as they grow up they quickly adopt Amer- 
ican standards, acquire the American viewpoint 
and in mature life are for all practical purposes 
good Americans. This fact was evidenced by 
hundreds of thousands of names on the muster 
rolls of America during the great war. 

An understanding of American institutions 
must, of course, begin with a study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and must include 
studies of the State constitutions and the local 
self-governing political units, such as the county, 
township and school district. For the average 
young person the study of these institutions is 
dry and uninteresting, and because it is so they 
often fail to get from such study the benefits that 
should follow; for, as the great poet said, ‘‘ bene- 
fits follow where interest is found.’’ 

An interesting study in constitutional gov- 
ernment was recently made in the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, which differs so materially from the 
old cut and dried method of instruction that we 
are glad to tell our readers something about it. 

The civies class, of which W. C. Hewitt is 
instructor, was organized as a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of revising and rewrit- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. Dele- 
gates were appointed by the governors and leg- 
islatures of the several States and the conven- 
tion began its work about the first of October. 

Every section, clause and word of the present 
Constitution was carefully examined and dis- 
cussed. Committees on style and arrangement 


were elected each week to put the suggested 


BEATRICE HOLLAND, CLERK, 
Delegate from Idaho 


IRMA WILLE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
Delegate from Illinois 


the preamble in the following words: ‘‘Grateful 
to Almighty God for our freedom.’’ 

The final meeting for the signing of the Con- 
stitution took place before a large audience in 
the auditorium of the Normal School. Elizabeth 
Allen, delegate from Rhode Island, furnished an 
original song, ‘‘O Land of Mine,’’ while nearly 
all the members made short speeches as they 
signed their names to the document. The scene 
Was an impressive one and the audience almost 
forgot that it was not a real convention and a 
real new Constitution. 

Great writers and statesmen are telling us that 
the real problem of the hour is the existence of 
constitutional government, and if this is true, 
then this convention made it plain that to our 
Constitution we owe our peace and security at 
home and our honor abroad. 

Stirring resolutions upholding law and order 
were adopted, calling upon all institutions to 
teach a more practical knowledge of our Con- 
stitution and a deeper reverence for its noble 
safeguards. 

The officers of the convention were: 

Werner Witte, president ; 
vania. 

Irma Wille, vice president ; 

Ione Peters, secretary 

Carol Roberts, 


delegate from Pennsyl- 


delegate from Illinois. 
; delegate from Maine, 
reading clerk; delegate from New 


ork. 

Beatrice Holland, 

aho. 

In commenting upon the convention Mr. Hewitt 
writes: ‘‘I have taught civics for years, but 
there was never so thoro a study of the Consti- 
tution ever made, or results comparable with the 
influence of the Work of these young people in 
their convention. The whole city was interested, 
and I am quite sure the results will be an in- 
fluence toward real Americanization.’’ 


document clerk; delegate from 
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American Lumberman National Prizes Awarded 


(Continued From Front Page) 


Buildings’’ than upon any other subject in the 
list of subjects suggested in the announcements. 
This goes to show that the subject of better farm 
buildings and general improvements is being 
thought of and discussed thruout the country, as 
the majority of the contestants live in rural com- 
munities or the smaller towns. 


ADVANTAGES OF HARDWOOD FLOORS 
First Prize ($25)—Janice C. Neal, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Lumbering is a great industry. In the Unites 
States, with its varying climatic and soil conditions, 
there is a large variety of forests. From these for- 
ests the lumber used in building dwellings and in con- 
structing the different parts of dwellings is obtained. 

The floors of a house are very important to. the 
owner. Shall he have hardwood floors laid or ordi- 
nary wooden floors laid? 

Hardwood floors are money-savers. At present the 
hard pine lumber used in hardwood floors is valued at 
about $125 a thousand. Oak and ash are also used 
as hardwood flooring. When a hardwood floor is laid 
carpets are not required. A good carpet or rug now 
costs from $40 to $85. With a hardwood floor small 
rugs are all that are necessary. 

Without a hardwood floor a carpet or a large rug is 
necessary. A carpet or rug will not last much more 
than six years. About every six years, then, a sum 
of money no less than $40 will have to be spent for a 
carpet or a rug. When a hardwood floor begins to 
look a little worn a coat of varnish will make it appear 
as new. 

Perhaps there are five hardwood floors in one house. 
In another house the same number of floors are car- 
peted. It would cost the owner of the house having the 
hardwood floors approximately $150 for the lumber, in 
the beginning, to lay them. It would cost the second 
owner approximately $200 for his carpets, without 
considering the cost of the flooring. Every time the 
hardwood floors needed refinishing it would cost the 
owner only the amount necessary to purchase a few 
cans of varnish. Every six or seven years the floors 
of the second house would require at least one new 
carpet. The comparison of the expenses for a few 
years leaves a balance greatly in favor of the owner 
of the hardwood floors. 

Hardwood floors save labor. In the everyday routine 
of housework, dusting and sweeping are necessary. 
With a hardwood floor there are no heavy carpets to 
sweep. A light, dustless mop is all that is necessary. 
This is easily used—no hard labor is required. It is 
true that there hav> been many sweepers invented to 
ease the work of carpet cleaning. Altho a carpet is 
cleaned with a sweeper, it is also necessary to take 
it out in house cleaning time. 

In the semiannual cleaning in which every house- 
wife indulges as much labor as possible should be saved. 
With hardwood floors a dustless mop will be all that 
need be used in cleaning. When a carpet is used it 
must be taken up and either put out of doors and 
«leaned, or sent to the cleaners. The papers used un- 
derneath it must also be taken up and cleaned. Be- 
sides the actual labor of cleaning it the work of taking 
the carpet up and putting it down again must be taken 
into consideration. All of this labor is saved when 
there are hardwood floors in the home. 

Hardwood floors save coal. In a hardwood floor the 
boards are closely laid. A filler is used between the 
boards and prevents any cracks from forming. In an 
ordinary floor there can not but be cracks between 
the boards. The filler is not used and gradually the 
boards draw a little apart. Currents of air are kept 
in motion by the existence of these cracks. In the 
winter the air currents are cold. It is impossible to 
keep a house warm where these air currents circulate. 
With hardwood floors there are no air currents, for 
there are no cracks. A great amount of heat is saved 
by using hardwood floors. To save heat is to save 
coal. 

Hardwood floors are money savers. Hardwood 
floors save labor for the housewife. Hardwood floors 
save coal—a saving that is essential in this day of 
strikes and of coal shortage. 


WHY I PREFER A HOUSE BUILT OF WOOD 
Second Prize ($20)—Alberta Chamberlin, Arco, 
Idaho 


I like best a house built of wood. First, because it 
is warmer; it takes less fuel and less time to heat a 
lumber house. Lumber houses are easier and more 
quickly built than houses of other materials. They 
will stand more wear and last longer than brick 
houses, for instance; unless the brick is burned just 
xactly right it will crumble after a time and settle 
out of shape. If a board in your house starts to de- 
‘ay you can replace it with a new one, while in the 
houses of other materials this can not be done to very 
good advantage. The lumber house can be painted 
every few years, which will make it look like new and 
strengthen the material; you can also paint a lumber 
house any color you wish, while you can not paint 
brick to good advantage. In time it will become 
smoky and grimy looking. 

The cost of building a lumber and a brick house is 
practically the same; if any difference the lumber is 
he cheaper. Therefore considering the fact that there 
are many more Jumber houses built than any other 
kind goes to prove that other people’s judgment tells 
‘hem that lumber is the best material of which to 
huild a house. 

In case of earthquake a lumber house will stand, 
while a brick house will crumble to pieces and fall. 





Needham, Alabama. 

By this campaign the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is doing more than simply 
advertising lumber; it is systematic mis- 
sionary work. 

Your paper is interesting reading for 
any home, aside from the technical informa- 
tion it gives to its subscribers. 

MBS. O. H. WILLIAMS, 
President School Improvement Association. 











In places where earthquakes are common the people 
prefer the lumber houses. For instance, the Leland 
Stanford University in California at the time of the 
great earthquake a few years ago had two brick build- 
ings valued at $3,000,000 which were totally destroyed 
in four seconds. There is not nearly so much danger 
to the people living in a lumber house in case of an 
earthquake as there is to people living in a brick 
building. 

A lumber house can be built in the winter as well 
as in the summer, which is a great advantage, but a 
brick house can not be built in the winter, as the 
material used in putting the brick together would 
freeze. 

While in Utah last fall I saw a great number of 
houses of different materials. I noticed two houses in 
particular, a lumber and a brick house close together, 
that had probably been built about the same time; the 
brick house was decaying and several bricks were gone 
near the windows and doors; this house was weather- 
beaten and altogether presented a forlorn appearance, 
while the lumber house, altho it had not been painted 
for a number of years, was whole, and with a fresh 
coat of paint would have looked new again. A lumber 
house which is fifty or a hundred years old will look 
much better than a brick house of the same age. 

A house built of wood is more healthful to live in 
because in the winter time the cold air coming in con- 
tact with the warm air in the brick building forms a 
vapor on the cold walls which makes the air in the 
room damp, thus causing a person to take cold easily. 
It takes a long time for the heat to penetrate into the 
hard, cold walls of the brick house while the walls of 


and I knew that I was nearing the end of a long 
journey and that the time was very near when I 
would be more useful than ever before. I had been 
in the cabinet shop only a few days when I was cut 
and put together with machinery and other mechanical 
devices and was called a talking machine, and so was 
more beautiful than ever. After a few days I was 
sold to a lover of music for a large amount of money 
and have had the very best of care. I am the pride 
of the home, for almost every one loves music. I am 
always ready to entertain and very often have to make 
music for dancers. 

It is grand to have some one call on me for music, 
and I enjoy this better than being either an acorn or 
an oak tree. : 


BENEFITS OF GOOD FARM BUILDINGS 


Fourth Prize ($10)—Diamond Revis, Seymour. 
Mo. 

A farmer must have good buildings to be successful. 
He may raise wheat, corn, oats and other grains 
which would bring him hundreds of dollars, but if he 
hasn’t good buildings to store it in a great portion will 
be destroyed by rats, thereby causing a great loss to 
the farmer. His time and labor will be gone, and also 
his grain. 

The most important thing to be considered is the 
home. Even if it can not be modern in every detail 
there can be many modern conveniences which will 
save the housewife much time and labor, making her 
more happy and contented. Children are always proud 
of a beautiful home, and will not want to leave the 
farm if they can enjoy the comforts at home that 
they would find elsewhere. We seldom ever see a 
farmer living in some old house that isn’t fit for him 
to live in unless he doesn't care if his cattle die and he 
doesn’t care if he raises anything or not, and hasn’t 
any interest in farm work. 

The next thing of importance is the barn. It should 
be large and roomy; warm but well ventilated, for 
his stock must be well cared for. As we well know, 
cows will not do well if they have to stand in the 
rain and cold with no shelter but the trees. So by 
having good buildings for them, the profit on the cream 
and butter will repay him. 

The chicken house is also important. It should be 
warm, well lighted, ventilated and pest proof. 

Another thing which is of great value to the farmer 








is a well built granary, for 
if his grain is not protected 
the rats destroy a great 


deal of it, thus taking the 
farmer’s profit. 
One thing of importance 


to which some farmers give 
little thought is protection 
of his farm implements. If 
allowed to stand in all 


kinds of weather they will 
rust and depreciate in 
value. 

When a farmer desires to 
sell his farm it is much 
easier to sell, and will be 





FOUR WHO WON HONORABLE MENTION 
Lois Davis, Utica, Ohio; Dorothy Breeze, Granville, Ohio; 
Gladys Hutchinson, Pilot Rock, Ore.; Quinn Martin, Maysville, Ky. 


Left to Right: 


the lumber house readily absorb the heat and soon 
warm the room. In a moist and damp climate, espe- 
cially in the summer time, brick or stone houses are 
always damp inside, which makes them undesirable to 
live in. 

Considering all, lumber houses are cheaper to build, 
easier to keep in repair, more comfortable to live in, 
more attractive to the eye, and more desirable in every 
way. 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN ACORN 


Third Prize ($15)—Nannie Mae Gill, Needham, 
Ala. 


Many years ago when beautiful spring came, I be- 
gan to grow, and when I was grown I was called an 
acorn. I grew on a large tree called white oak. My 
home was on a mountain and I feared that I would 
never be grown because of the storms which tossed me 
to and fro nearly all the time. But by and by beau- 
tiful summer came. I was then full grown and I en- 
joyed many bright, sunshiny days. I did not have 
many brothers and sisters, for most of them had been 
blown away, but I was very happy because I had not 
been blown away, too. 

The days came and went, and at last Jack Frost 
came and I knew the time had come for me to go. 
A few days after the first frost the leaves were all 
blown away, and a week later I was forced to leave 
the place I had enjoyed so well, to fall to the ground. 
I rolled and bounced down the mountain side and spent 
a very cold winter near a big creek. I laid shivering 
all winter, but at last cold weather passed and the 
time came for me to grow again. I grew fast and was 
soon a white oak tree, and I knew that I would be 
more useful than when I was only an acorn. 

After many years I was a very large tree and when 
it seemed that I could be no larger I was cut down and 
carried to a great sawmill and thrown into the mill 
pond. I had been in the pond but a few hours when 
I was put on a chain and carried up into the sawmill 
to be sawed into large boards. I was then carried into 
a dry kiln, and after being dried out was taken to the 
planing mill and dressed. After that I was prettier 
than ever, for I had exchanged my rough edges for a 
smooth and bright surface. 

My next trip was to the cabinet maker’s shop, where 
I was sawed again. I was then painted and varnished 





valued more highly, if he 
has good buildings, for good 
buildings are just as es- 
sential to a farmer as 
good rich soil. A.farm, no 
matter how rich the soil, loses its value if the build- 
ings are old and unpainted, and look ready to fall, 
while a beautiful home, good barns and outbuildings 
enhance the beauty of a farm, are a delight to the 
community and increase the value of the farm. 

Farmers of today, that is, the majority of them, 
are business men. They realize the necessity of hav- 
ing the farms attractive. They know that they will 
make more money if their stock, grain etc., is pro- 
tected than they otherwise would. They know that 
in order to keep their boys and girls at home they 
must have that home attractive so they will be proud 
of the fact that they are farmers’ sons and daughters. 

So we see the value and benefit to the farmer of 
having good buildings. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LIBRARY TABLE 
Fifth Prize ($5)—William Madden, Guttenberg, 
Iowa 


The first thing I remember was a cool and dark 
place in the woods close to the side of my mother, who 
was getting quite old and who gave me a few sug- 
gestions to guide me thru life. I kept growing one 
whole summer but when it started to get cold all of 
the few leaves that were on me fell off so I had to 
stand bare. But that winter I saw the first snow. I 
had a fine covering of white for my feet. I had this 
white covering for quite a number of weeks, but at last 
the air became warmer and my covering started to 
melt. I started to make small buds shoot out which 
later turned to leaves. 

I had this same experience for many years until 
one day as I was standing in my place I heard strange 
voices. I had never heard such voices before so I 
asked my mother to tell me about them. She told me 
they were wood choppers and would probably take 
us both away. I was just terribly frightened but in 
a few minutes I heard nothing of them any more and 
again became silent. But it did not take long before 
they were returning and when they got directly under 
me one of them exclaimed: “Here is a good walnut.” 
The other man agreed that I was a good tree so I 
was marked with an ax that one man carried at his 
side for this purpose. 

Three days later I again heard these same voices, but 
I also heard something clubbing and squeaking over 
the snow, which I later found out was the sled I was 
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to be taken away with. The men stopped their team 
a few hundred feet away from me and started to chop 
into my body, about a foot from the ground. They 
had almost reached my heart when the other man 
came walking up with a saw and they started to saw 
into the side opposite the one on which I had already 
been cut. It was awful to be taken away from my 
mother but I was soon lying on the ground with all 
of my branches trimmed off and ready to be put on the 
sled and taken to the sawmill where I was to be sawed 


into lumber. At last they started off with me and I 
was traveling many miles from my old home and 
mother, but it was impossible for me to roll off be 


cause they had huge chains around my body and the 
sled to prevent this. After what seemed to be an hour's 
ride I could huge column of smoke which ap- 


see a 


peared to be coming out from nothing at all. but I 
soon heard one of the men say that I would soon be In 
lumber and ready to be made into a table. It took 
about fifteen minutes to reach the sawmill, where I 
was rolled off from the sled and here they let me lie 
until the next spring. 

The weather was just getting nice and warm when 
one morning I saw again, for the first time in a few 


months, the smoke coming out of the great smoke- 
stack. My owner came to me that morning and 


dragged me up the slide with a chain, where I could 
hear an awful buzzing which I later found out was 
the saw which cut me apart. 

After I was all sawed up the best boards that were 
taken out of me were sent to the Guttenberg high 
school manual training shop, where the boys started 


to make me into a library table. It did not take many 
days to make all of my parts, so I was soon put to 
gether and stained. After the staining came the 
varnish. Oh! Oh! but it was sticky, but after the 
varnish dried and was rubbed down I shone like a 
mirror. 

The next morning I was taken from the school 
house to the home of the boy who made me and put 
into the library and covered up. That evening when 
the boy’s father came home the little boy caught him 
by the arm and led him to my room and told him to 
close his eyes. The father did this, and the little boy 
uncovered me and told his father to open his eyes. 
The father upon seeing me as a present from his only 
son, said he would never part with me so I think I 
will have to remain here for the rest of my life. 





What the 


Farm Woman Wants 











The woman on the farm wants a real home, not 
just a place to live. The retail lumberman who 
considers her wants, regards her as one of his. best 
customers and wishes her new house to please her, 
will find it a sort of permanent demonstration sta- 
tion in her neighborhood. Too many men in figur 
ing on a house try to see how cheaply it can be 
knocked together. The lumberman, anxious to sell 
the bill, tenders the service of a half-baked archi- 
tect wanting a contract, and together they work 
out the cheapest construction. Sometimes the re- 
tailer fears the prospective builder will be scared 
by the cost of a real home. 

Don’t hurry the man with a house on his mind. 
Tell him his wife is his partner in the farm busi- 
ness as well as the home maker, the wife and mother, 
and, in order to be all these, needs equipment. Then 
give him well worked out plans made by a man 
who either has had some training in rural archi- 
tecture, or who will consult some woman who 
knows what other women want. Above all, get 
the woman who is to live in the house to thinking 
a little more of herself—and a little less of sav 
ing a few dollars on the new house. In it she 
must ‘‘carry on’’ her end of the lines of activity, 
and make it a base of supplies in order to take 
care of production. Her home is the commissary, 
laundry, general headquarters and service of sup 
plies for many of the necessaries of life, such as 
milk, butter, eggs and poultry. It is a clearing 
house for the whole family, sick and well, and 
in no other business except farming does a man 
have his family at his place of business. More than 
that, his wife is a mighty important member of 
the firm—always on the job, and the junior mem- 
bership, composed of the children, is usually in 
creased as the years go by. 

To the home is brought the labor for the house, 
the livestock and the farm crops. The woman part- 
ner of the firm has her business of production di- 
rectly at the house with branches in the farm 
buildings. They are, besides milk, cream, butter 
eggs, poultry, often cured meats, fruits and fresh 
vegetables. 

[I am considering the farm woman in the West 
and middle West, which is the newer part of the 
country, where building is not finished, and where 
this wonderful farm woman kas not often enough 
been consulted as to what she wants. She’s really 
and truly a little to blame for it all—for she sel- 
dom consults herself; she just shoulders her pack 
and marches on, adjusting the straps when her 
weary shoulders ache, occasionally dropping out of 
line when she must. She is in every sense an im- 
portant citizen because she is an economic factor 
as well as a mother and wife. 

The farm papers heralded the telephone ang 
rural free delivery and the motor ear, as the trio 
of deliverance for the woman on the farm. I 
haven’t yet seen a telephone that will wash the 
dishes and serub, or a motor car that can can 
vegetables, make apple butter, or take care of the 
incubator and help with the butchering. And they 
do not keep women happy on the farm—which fact 
I’ll prove later by statistics—men’s statistics too. 

It may be that building for her wants and needs 
won’t keep her happy—but it’s worth trying, for 
she at least will have some of life’s satisfactions 
while on the farm, and leave it a healthier woman. 

I want to write of a farm woman who has helped 
make money enough to have an attractive home, 
equipped for her work. By far the most impor- 
tant part of that work is being a mother and a 
home maker, but it is only part of what she does 
as a big factor in food production. 

When ‘‘they’’ are ready to build this house, 
‘the’’ usually goes to the retail lumberman with 
the matter. Mr. Retailer should say—‘‘ Look here, 
your wife is going to live in this house—bring her 
in before we do much figuring and let’s all three 
talk it over together. Then I want her to see some 
plans. Let’s not hurry about this, for if I do 
sell you lumber for a house, I sure want the 
‘Missus’ to like it when it’s done.’’ 


[By Cora G. Lewis] 


There are lots of ways of getting this thought 
over the plate, and the retailer who. has a good 
batting average with men will score a lot of 
‘‘home’’ runs. Mostly ‘‘he’’ will say ‘‘Sure, I 
meant to bring my wife in, I just want to get 
started on it.’?’ He goes home feeling that re- 
tailer is his friend, and wants him to have the 
best house that can be built for his money. 

If it were possible for the retail lumber dealer 
to go out to the farm with his architect, or with a 
woman who has some knowledge of drainage, a 
little taste in choosing a site, some vision of what 
that home may be, and some love for other women 
and their interests, this would help—especially if 
the woman who is going to have the new house is 





CORA G. LEWIS, 
Of Kinsley, Kan, 


young and has not traveled or seen other than her 
own county or State. 

Sometimes women are consulted and the mistakes 
in. building are their very own. 


The Site for the Farm House 


I’m thinking of the woman who wants a real 
home, and realizes the part that professional train- 
ing may have in building it for her, in the loveliest 
spot on the farm building'site. She wants a place 
that invites, and attracts, the minute you see it— 
a home that rests you as soon as your business 
hours are over. She wants a house that has pretty 
windows thru which there are fine views, as well as 
one with a sanitary sink and good bath rooms. 
This woman wants it set apart from the barns, 
granaries and other farm buildings by a fence, 
which frames it as a picture. 

A farm house with a fenced in yard always has 
a self satisfied air, as if it was about to say ‘‘you 
see my family loves me and has set about me a 
line, and you ean see I’m the real heart of this 
farm. ’’ 

The fence makes it easy to have the trees and 
shrubs, the flowers and vines, that make people 
want to get their human roots in the ground with 
them. 


Planning the Kitchen Layout 


In writing of what this particular farm woman 
wants—I’m going to begin with the kitchen, where 
she or some other woman spends most of the 
day and part of the night. It is really the general 
headquarters, and needs light from the windows and 
from the paint on the walls. Its wall spaces are 
where preparedness from the standpoint of kitchen 
machinery may be concealed in cupboards. Pots 
and pans would taste of camouflage—and nobody 
wants to look at them when not in action. The 


poor things are under fire so much of the time 
they need to be ‘‘billeted’’ behind closed doors 
between ‘‘chow’’ seasons. 

To save wall space windows should be especially 
considered. A lot of them high enough to set a 
table underneath is a help, and if possible direct 
cross currents of air to carry off the smoke of 
battle and the smell of the boiled onions is most 
desirable. 

In my own house the coal range sets over a 
cement well built around the kitchen chimney, 
which is outside the house. The bottom of the ash 
holder, or pan, in the range is cut out, allowing 
the ashes to drop into the well with no possible 
danger of fire. A little iron door in the lower 
part of the chimney makes a place to remove them 
once a week from the outside. They can have a 
drop into the basement if the chimney is inside. 
My kitchen floor has a three-inch slope, with small 
drain pipes in the base boards by the sink, and no 
one suspects the slope, but an extra shower or 
spill has release without having to be mopped up. 
It has a little corner built in like a square seat, 
just by the sink. There is a hinged wooden lid 
covering a tin top with small round hole, and under- 
neath is a large garbage pail, which is taken away 
thru a little outside door. This door is just weather- 
boarding, lifts, and there is a hook to hold it up 
while the can is being handled. It saves steps and 
keeps garbage out of sight. 

A receptacle for kindling has a little hinged door 
outside, and is a comfortable built in seat with a 
lid that lifts, inside. These three things keep 
much dirt out of the kitchen. Usually the kitchen 
floor gets all scrubbed up, spick and span, just as 
some one is ready to empty the ashes or fill the 
kindling box. 

Speaking of kitchen floors—they ought to be oak, 
finished with the varnish that is used on the decks 
of a boat. They can not acquire grease spots, be- 
cause nothing can penetrate that finish, and they 
need only to be wiped up occasionally and gone 
over once a day with the dustless mop, one day in 
the week soaking it in oil before dusting the floor. 

The walls should be of waterproof cement, 
painted a soft, warm grey, because it is the most 
restful of all colors and does not show dirt. 

Windows in the kitchen ought to be numerous 
and high. The height as to price is quite enough, 
but height from the floor is more necessary. 
Thirty-six inches for the lower part of the pane 
gives light and air and room for tables, chair, the 
sink, utensil storage—whatever is wanted below. 
Windows and a door giving direct ventilation over 
the range add much to the comfort and cleanliness 
of the home, carrying out all odors—and a hooded 
range is a great help. 

The side wall next the dining room can be 
covered with cupboards for dishes, and let the 
doors of these cupboards be on rollers instead of 
hinges, to save knocking things off tables that mav 
be set below them. 

And one of the greatest step savers is a set of 
open serving shelves with a door opening from 
the dining room side. If a pantry is wanted be- 
tween kitchen and dining room they should be in 
that. This pantry is needed somewhere off the 
kitchen—a cool place for canned stuff and sup- 
plies. The plan of having an inset of two 4-inch 
pipes at ceiling and floor helps keep it cool and 
well ventilated. It may have the refrigerator 
with a door outside, altho I’m believing that the 
farm woman who is ready to build her real home 
wants one of those new refrigerator plants cost- 
ing a fourth as much as her husband puts into his 
new tractor, and running for less than it costs for 
gasoline in the automobile to go to town for ice. 
The farm woman spends her summers at home in- 
stead of the seashore, and needs coolness. 

The water pipes for hot water can be carried 
thru the furnace as well as the range so that hot 
water is always on tap. The plumber will tell you 
it is not possible to swing the pipes thru a furnace, 
but they have worked fine in ours for ten years. 
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This home will be electrified some day and the coal 
range will be used very little, but that is another 
chapter of ‘‘ What the farm woman wants in build- 
ng.’’? But she surely wants the home wired for a 
private plant if there isn’t a line of electric power 
near the place. 

It is easier to cook for a flock of hungry hands 
and growing children with electricity than with coal 
or gasoline, and it lifts water and does all sorts of 
musele saving things. 


The Basement or ‘‘Outside Kitchen’’ 


Of one thing I am sure—every farm woman 
wants a shop. It may be called ‘‘the laundry,’’ 
‘the basement room’’ or ‘‘the outside kitchen,’’ 
altho the latter makes extra steps getting to it. 
In some climates, and where there is plenty of 
help, it is better as a summer kitchen than any 
other way. 

A basement room is cool, but it also takes steps. 
It can have a lift to get things up and down 
stairs. This saves backs amazingly and women’s 
backs on farms carry heavy burdens enough at 
best. 

Canning and drying and sorting vegetables and 
fruits, may be done in the shop, and the milk 
comes there to the separator and the churn. In 
winter the odd jobs may be done by the fire there 
instead of cluttering the kitchen during the busy 
hours. 

Electric power, a range, hot water and stationary 
tubs, and rough, heavy tables belong there as 
equipment. This ‘‘shop’’ is where the business 
woman on the farm has the washing and ironing 
done, as well as the preparation of meats at the 
butchering festival. Lard and sausage making 
belong there. ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s,’’ but don’t render the lard in the 
kitchen. The Sunday clothes will be perfumed by 
it too long. 

In the winter the clothes may be hung there for 
drying and be out of the way, and in summer there 
are a thousand and one things that it may be used 
for. It saves the kitchen, to which belongs the 
important work of preparing and serving three 
meals a day—to the people who in turn produce 
the food for the world. There are times when for 
days and weeks the farm kitchen is taxed to take 
care of a lot of hungry people. If the farm kitchen 
is made to serve as laundry, milk room, and re- 
pair shop, it is too big—and care of the extra space 
is hard on the housekeeper. The workshop can be 
shut away and does not need to be in a high state 
of order. Inspection need not come often. 

If there is one thing more than another that will 
break a woman’s morale, it is trying to get a meal 
in a messed up kitchen. To prepare a well cooked 
meal is a work of art, and an exact science. It is 
done in a laboratory—the kitchen—which should 
not be littered with soiled linen and a sick calf, and 
the young brood of the brown hen that got caught 
in a storm and nearly drowned. 


Windows, the Eyes of the House 


The sort of windows a farm woman wants are the 
same kind her sister in town would like. They are 
the eyes of the house, looking into as many lovely 
views as possible. Each window or group should 
be a picture, inside and out. Often the windows 
in @ farm home—well, the crimes committed by 
the contractor or designer on innocent windows are 
only equalled by those of the painters who do barns 
in red and houses in sinful colors with contrasting 
trimmings that are also possessed of the devil. The 
word sinful is used advisedly, because instead of 
resting folks and harmonizing landscapes the color 
makes nerves jumpy and ruins scenery. 

To return to windows—they may have many 
eights and groupings. The big ones that serve 
very well in a store for display, and in a factory 
to light large spaces, have no place in a home. A 
ay window on one side with a low seat, a group 
‘f higher ones on another with wall space below for 

sofa or desk, make a room friendly and informal. 

A casement window opening out is a lovely thing, 
ind two windows meeting at a corner, set high so 
hey do not need shades, with little panes—make 
in atmosphere in a room. Windows in closets— 

antries—attics—on all sides of kitchen and bed- 
ooms, help keep light and air inside. 


The modern farm woman does not want a big, 


old hall with a shut up parlor on one side. They 
re part of the past, gone with the family album 
n the center table, and the enlarged picture of 
randfather. She wants a big, sunny room where 
16 family may gather, that is not too good to be 
sed, and always open. It needs a fireplace and 
ardwood in the floors and standing woodwork. 
lardwoods inside a house are a daily blessing, if 
su can keep the carpenters from cutting them 
ito faney shapes. Just the beautiful wood, very 
lain, makes the house easy to care for and gives it 
aracter. In the center of this living room should 

a fireplace, that in the days when the family 
ist be alone they may sit about their own hearth- 
one. Soft colored brick, plain .or tapestry, or 
ill tiles with a plain shelf above and a wide 
arth, and a drop for ashes, make a place to 





spend happy hours and fill hearts with tender 


memories. Don’t drop the ashes often, but leave 
them—a soft white heap for the embers to glow in. 


Bedrooms, Closets and Bathrooms 


The mother’s bedroom ought to be big enough 
to make a sort of gathering place for the family 
at times. <A corner for a big desk where her ac- 
counts and books are kept, will be used by every- 
body. The sunshine belongs here, and big, roomy 
closets—at least two—and a low window that 
frames a lovely view. That view will help do the 
mending, and lift her spirit when her body is tired 
out. It may be a glimpse of sky or tree, a bit of 
woodland, a far-away hill, or a space of plain or 
prairie. It ought not to be a barnyard or chicken 
house, but a view of something that will beckon her 
beyond the walls of the house. 

The windows in closets let in fresh air and keep 
out moths that love the dark. When the winter 
clothing, blankets and woolens are put away in the 
cool spring days, the woman on the farm wants 
them off her mind. Summer is her busy season, and 
she can feel safe without the ill-smelling things that 
moths hate, which make work to hang out the 
clothing long enough for it to become wearable. 

To be able to care for her family in sickness, 
the farm woman wants a bedroom and bath down- 
stairs. It can be mostly the company room, which 
will keep visitors away from the family bath and 
sleeping rooms, besides saving a thousand steps in 
sickness. 

Plenty of bedrooms this house needs, and an 
attic that can be used as a dormitory if transient 
help is used in the harvest season. 

Sleeping porches that are sercened; kitchen 
porches that are screened, where meals may be 
served and lots of work done, and a front piazza, 
also screened, for evenings and rainy days, and 
all of them wide and roomy—are as much a part 
of a home as a front door, which I’m going to 
speak about later. 

And this woman reminds me not to forget a 
little washroom by the kitchen, where men may 
come in to get ready for a meal, and leave their 
things, a bit of a place with a lavatory and nails 
and a built-in bench that may be forgotten during 
the closed season on hired men. 


These Details Should Not Be Overlooked 


The house wants a heating plant, a good one, 
and a light plant for house and porches, before it 
is ready for living in, a water system, providing 
oceans of hot water, two bath rooms, one on each 
floor, and including cisterns if the water is hard, 
will equip the home for all purposes. 

With all its comforts it must have a good door- 
way—which is the smile on its face. I remember 
a motor trip thru the mountains of New York 
where the valleys are all fine dairy farms. Each 
home looks as if it was built to be lived in for gen- 
erations, and each doorway is a picture. Don’t put 
any_sort of commercial door in, but find something 
that will give distinction and beauty to the face of 
the farm house. 

The home the farm woman wants is not a place 
to exist, but a place where she may live and do her 
work and find time to take care of her family—a 
place that will be a little bit of heaven, which the 
children will fill with laughter and happy memories. 
The most precious years of her life will be spent 
there—years in which she functions usefully in the 
eternal scheme of life, and they should be years 
that leave her with health and contentment for the 
further ‘‘ascent of life.’’ 





~~ 


Sells Seven Sets of Farm Buildings 

S. B. French, who operates a retail yard at 
Titonka, Iowa, recently paid a business visit to 
Chicago and while in the city gave some very in- 
teresting sidelights on retailing in the center of 
the hog, corn and money belt in Iowa. 

During 1919 material for seven complete sets of 
farm buildings were sold. The farmers in the 
vicinity of Titonka are now dividing their farms up 
and giving farms to sons and daughters who have 
married, and the divisions necessitate the construc- 
tion of complete sets of farm buildings. 

Mr. French purchased the yard not quite two 
years ago, and immediately after purchasing it 
practically discontinued selling lumber for credit. 
Customers are not refused credit, but as a cash 
discount of 10 per cent is offered them very few 
ask for credit. If at the time a purchase is made 
an agreement is entered into for payment within 
a short time the cash price is allowed, but for all 
accounts which run over ninety days the time price 
is paid. Mr. French confesses that he has one bill 
on his books for 1919 business which he may not be 
able to collect right away, the total of this account 
being $40. Many customers when they are buying 
a lot of material settle their accounts every two 
weeks, 

One of the men in the yard formerly was a e¢ar- 
penter. Mr. French said that this man is the 
cheapest man he ever hired, in that, regardless of 
the wages paid him (which are liberal), this man 








is able to do so many things that he greatly in- 
creases business. During his spare time this man 
makes up water troughs, hog self feeders, hay 
racks and all sorts of things of this nature. Fur- 
thermore, he has been used to excellent advantage 
at various times in fixing frames, doing cabinet 
work ete. It is impossible to keep on hand a suffi- 
cient supply of hog self feeders and for this season 
Mr. French just bought $400 worth of knocked 
down self feeders from a company which manu- 
factures them. Two of these self feeders were sold 
before they could be put together. By making up 
the various articles in the yard it is possible to use 
even the smallest pieces of lumber, that other- 
wise would go to waste. Furthermore, as Mr. 
French says, customers are always wanting to re- 
turn some pieces that are left over after a build- 
ing is completed and if this lumber is not taken 
back it frequently creates hard feeling, which re- 
aets to the disadvantage of the retailer. Mr. 


‘French ean take this back and use it in making up 


such things as hog self feeders and then sell it at a 
profit. He plans to put in a small planing mill in 
the spring and will make more of such things. 

All unloading is done with the aid of a 1-ton 
truck and trailer. The bulk of the trade in Titonka 
is from the farms and the rush of trade is gen- 
erally over in the morning. The yard force can 
then turn to unloading cars. By using a truck it 
is not necessary to feed horses, which would stand 
idle much of the time. Thus the truck and trailer 
work to excellent advantage. 

Every spring Mr. French plans to hold a post 
sale. Last year this sale was held during the last 
two weeks of March. Sales were not as heavy as 
expected because the roads were almost impassable 
at that time. However, eight carloads of northern 
white cedar posts were disposed of during the sale. 
At the same time a good deal of woven wire fene- 
ing was sold, as this was displayed temptingly 
where the farmers could not help seeing it when 
buying the posts. 





Retailers Go After Cash 


ALBION, MIcH., Jan. 13.—The Albion Lumber Co. 
and 8. A. Wilder & Son, of this city, have notified 
their customers that their business will be con- 
ducted practically on a cash basis. The change was 
made the first of the year, and while of course some 
complaints have been received the move has on the 
whole been received very favorably. In a state- 
ment the companies announced as follows their 
attitude on the matter of credit. 


On small purchases, especially by parties without 
an established credit rating, we shall require cash 
with the order. 

On larger purchases, on contracts, and on jobs 
where the furnishing of materials is of a continuous 
nature and the purchaser has an approved, satis- 
factory financial rating, arrangements may be made 
at the time of sale whereby deliveries will be made 
as per agreement and settlements shall be made not 
later than the tenth of the month following for all 
materials delivered during the previous month. 

In conclusion the joint statement says: ‘‘We 
have banks and building and loan associations 
whose business it is to finance building operations. 
Moreover, we have to compete constantly with those 
who demand cash in advance and we can compete 
successfully if we do business this way.’’ 





Housing Company Being Formed 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Jan. 13.—Backed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, a housing company, to be 
known as the Sheboygan Housing Co., is in process 
of formation. The capital of $100,000 has been 
subscribed for, but the officers are yet to be elected 
and some details of the organization have not quite 
been completed. The function of this particular 
organization is to form an emergency fund to 
help those who are unable to make initial payments 
on a home. 

The plan is to advance sufficient money out of 
this emergeney fund to allow home building to be 
financed by the local building and loan association, 
which is one of the oldest and strongest institu- 
tions of its kind in the State and which will prob- 
ably be able to finance all the building which will 
be undertaken, provided the initial payments can 
be made. The $100,000 capital stock of the She- 
boygan Housing Co. was secured by subscription, 
about 60 percent coming from manufacturers who 
subscribed for stock at the rate of $10 per capita 
of men employed. The balance was subseribed by 
local merchants. 

KE. KE. Pantzer, president of the Pantzer Lumber 
Co., who has taken an active interest in the for- 
mation of the company, said: ‘‘ From the present 
outlook I do not think that the housing company 
will be called upon to advance any large amount 
of money as our people are very thrifty and are 
generally able to make the initial payment. Be- 
sides, Sheboygan is a city of homes and it might be 
said that 90 percent of the houses in town are 
occupied by actual owners.’’ 
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(Left) SorTinc CHAIN USED IN THE PLANING MiLt—When the lumber comes out of the planers it drops on a sorting chain exactly as does the lumber when it comes out 


of the sawmill. The planed stock is graded and assembled in the racks according to grade and length. The boxes above the racks contain twine, which hangs down 
handy for the men bundling stock and yet is never in the way. (Right) Vipw OF THE Big CANYON LUMBER Co. SAWMILL FROM THE RIVER. 


Additions to Facilities of Huge Coast Plant 
Equip It to Take Care of All Trade Needs 


Everett, Wasu., Jan. 10.—Because it was manufacturing, but now a 1,500-kilowatt Allis- installed in place of a smaller one, to permit of 
located in one of the most beautiful and pic- Chalmers Manufacturing Co. generator is being still further electrifying the operations, and it is 
turesque canyons on | a expected that soon the 
the American continent + | entire plant will be op- 
—the canyon of the Sti- erated by electricity. 
laguamish River, at The big sawmill is 
Robe, a few miles above 60 by 300 feet in size 
Granite Falls on the and is equipped with a 
Monte Cristo branch of 10-foot single cutting 
the Northern Pacific and a 9-foot double cut- 
Railroad —the Canyon ting band head saw, a 
Lumber Co., Everett, 12-inch by 48-inch gang, 
Wash., received its two band resaws, an 84- 
name. It was named inch double edger and 
twenty years ago when other attendant ma- 
the business was started chines and has a 250,- 
at Robe, but along in 000 single shift output, 
1907 the big modern but altho equipped to 
plant of the company run night and day, the 
at Everett was built and plant has never operated 
put in operation and but one shift a day. It 
‘*¢Dick’’ Hambidge, has a battery of six 
treasurer and manager double kilns capable of 
of the company, has, drying 100,000 feet of 
during the dozen years lumber a day and the 
sinee, developed a lum- planing mill, which is 
ber manufacturing in- 150 by 60 feet in size, 
stitution that ranks is equipped with ten 
among the foremost in planers and a band re- 
the industry on _ the saw. At the end of the 
north Pacifie coast. planing mill is a long 

When the big mill was sorting platform under 
completed it was the a roof, which carries the 
last word in lumber dressed lumber away 
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GENERAL VIEW OF YARD AND PLANT OF THE CANYON LUMBER CO., EVERETT, WASH. 
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and from which it is taken off in bundles and 
stored. 

The dressed lumber shed of the Canyon Lumber 
Co. is a mammoth one, 1,000 feet long, capable of 
housing 10,000,000 feet of dressed lumber. A load- 
ing platform alongside the shed will easily take 
care of twenty-five cars. The planing mill is driven 
by an Allis-Chalmers company 500-kilowatt turbine 
generator. The power plant contains eight 72-inch 
yy 18-foot Sumner Iron Works boilers, and a pair 
of Twin City Corliss 22-inch by 42-inch engines. 

This brief detailed description of the plant of 
the Canyon Lumber Co. does not do it justice, but 


a better idea of the magnitude of its operations 
can be obtained from the half-tone pictures here- 
with. The plant occupies a site of fifty acres on 
the banks of the Snohomish River, where excellent 
log storage is provided and where it has shipping 
facilities over all transcontinental railroads. Buy- 
ing logs in the open market, the Canyon Lumber 
Co. is in a position to manufacture what the trade 
needs and wants, from large and long timbers to 
everything in the way of assorted yard stocks. 

C. A. Dean, president of the company, is also at 
the head of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle. J. A. 
Theurer, vice president of the company, lives in 


Everett. He and Mr. Hambidge operated a shingle 
mill on the Monte Cristo branch years ago and 
from this association came the Canyon Lumber 
Co., which developed into the big Everett plant 
nearly thirteen years ago. The sales are handled 
by R. A. Stuart, who has had years of experience 
marketing Coast lumber. He went to Seattle from 
Chicago more than a dozen years ago and was 
secretary and treasurer of the Seattle Lumber Co. 
He has been with the Canyon Lumber Co. for the 
last eight or ten years and has an extensive ac- 
quaimtance with and knowledge of the requirements 
of the lumber trade. 





TWENTY-FIRST INDIANA HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


Speakers at Informal, Get-together Meeting Urge Manufacturers to “Keep Their Sails Trimmed ”— Hope 
for Real Business Stability During the Coming Year Expressed 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association attained its 
majority today when its twenty-first annual meet- 
ing jammed the Palm Room of the Claypool Hotel 
to its utmost capacity. This year the usual pre- 
pared addresses were missing and the meeting re- 
solved itself into an informal get-together-and-get- 
acquainted, which was a huge success. 


The President’s Address 
President Walter H. Crim, of Salem, presided, 
and his address in opening the convention was terse 
and timely. In part he said: 


A year ago I took occasion to urge on every mem- 
ber the need of ‘‘careful and deliberate judgment 
in marketing lumber that we may not be tempted 
into selling without a profit, or at a loss, by the 
pessimistic propaganda of the consumer who con- 
tinually harps on lower prices to cover his own 
shortage of stoek.’’ Little did I dream that such 
an humble appeal would result as it has; for, as I 
look into your faces today and search your inner- 
most thoughts I know you have “done your 
damndest; angels could do no more.” 


Speaks of Difficulties of Production 


It was said but a short time since that Indiana 
had come to be a negligible factor in the hardwood 
industry; yet never has there been a time in recent 
years when so much activity has been shown as in 
the last year. From a deadly quiet beginning last 
January and a period of watchful waiting thru the 
first few months we passed into summer with a 
real market apparent, only to be quickly succeeded 
by a frenzied period in fall and early winter. 

Prices are seemingly without limitation; the word 
stability is obsolete. It hasn’t taken a salesman to 
sell lumber but it has required a wizard to produce 
it. The cost of labor is doubled; overhead expenses 
have soared; and production, on the contrary, has 
slipped back. Labor is but from 65 to 70 percent 
efficient; it is in many cases indifferent, and in spite 
of the highest wages and best working conditions 
ever known, dissatisfied and shifting. 


Hardwood Men Should Keep Sails Trimmed 


We are sailing an uncharted sea. I hesitate to 
attempt to offer you sailing instructions for 1920— 
I shall leave that to my successor. But a period of 
inflated prices should not cause us to lose our 
sanity. We must continue to keep our balance and 
our integrity. The excuse of high prices prevailing 
does not justify a slackening in grades, nor does it 
justify carelessness in manufacture—waste, if you 
please—because of profits easily earned. We must 
continue to manufacture and distribute Indiana 
hardwoods of even grades, to keep our sails trimmed 
for the storm that may break before the year has 
passed. 

And let us hope that the year brings real stability 
to a runaway market; that it renews efficiency in 
labor and instills a spirit of patriotism in that most 
American of all industries—the production and dis- 
tribution of hardwood lumber; that the year brings 
surcease from the activities of the Bolsheviki and 
kindred spirits. This walnut and white oak and 
sugar tree land of our State grows none of their 
kind, nor will we brook their damnable teachings 
transplanted and grafted on our citizenship! I urge 
on this splendid body of lumbermen that you take a 
firm position in eliminating this element from 
Hoosier soil. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer Edgar 

Richardson, of Indianapolis, referred to the fact 
that the year had seen the adoption of a uniform 
set of inspection rules. During the year the annual 
dues were increased to $5. Three resignations and 
17 new members showed a net gain of 14, the pres- 
ent membership being 159. The following new 
members joined the association: 
_ Fulwider Lumber Co., Bloomington; Ferguson 
Lumber Co., Rockville; J. H. Wilder, Aurora; W. E. 
Vasbinder, Daleville; James A. Bovard, Brookville; 
Batesville Lumber & Veneer Co., Lawrenceburg; 
Pickrel Veneer Co., New Albany; J. W. Elwell, 
Akron; Elmer Hinshaw, Nashville; Woodruff-Powell 
Lumber Co., South Bend; Evansville Veneer Co., 
Evansville; L. Childers, New Market; J. Conrad, 
Brookville; Scholler & Stafford, Crawfordsville: 
J. W. Whitlock & Co., Rising Sun; Ralph Darling, 
<ingman, 

The receipts of the association during the year 
were $1,154.63 (ineluding a balance on hand a year 


ago of $414.63) and the disbursements $692.50, 


leaving a present balance of $462.13. 








President Appoints Committees 

President Crim appointed the following commit- 
tees for the convention: 

Officers’ reports—George O. Worland, Evansville; 
Roy Amos, Edinburg; George Lepping, New Albany. 

Resolutions—W. C. Pulse, Greensburg; Jesse May, 
Columbus; G. M. Personette, Brookville. 

Nominations—W. B. Montgomery, Frankfort; W. 
H. Day, New Albany; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 


Round Table Brings Responses 
The meeting was then turned over to Frank R. 
Shepard, of Indianapolis, last year president of the 
Rotary Club of Indianapolis, and in true Rotary 
style he conducted a ‘‘round table,’’ each member 





GEORGE H. PALMER, SHERIDAN, IND. ; 
Elected President. 


present being asked to stand up, tell his name, firm 
and residence and to say anything else he could 
say inside of five minutes. ‘‘But,’’ said Chairman 
Shepard, ‘‘if you want to know what lumber is 
worth ask a plumber. Don’t ask a lumberman—he 
doesn’t know.’’ 

H. B. Sale, of Fort Wayne, said that it takes a 
diplomat now to keep from selling beyond one’s 
capacity to produce. 

W. C. Pulse, of Greensburg, called on all those 
who were with him when the association was formed 
at the old Grand Hotel in Indianapolis twenty-one 
years ago to stand up. Of the original nine or ten, 
three others were present besides Mr. Pulse: James 
Buckley and George Personette, of Brookville, and 
George H. Palmer, of Sheridan. At this point 
President Crim read a letter of regret from Sam 
Burkholder, of Homer, La., who was hailed as the 
father of the organization. 


Tells Economy of Motor Trucks 

Bruce Montgomery, of Frankfort, on request dis- 
cussed succinctly the experience of his company 
with trucks hauling logs. On a nine-hour day they 
had made 74 miles a day (one complete round trip 
over a 37-mile haul), getting five miles out of a 
gallon of gasoline. The average load was 1,561 
feet and the approximate cost of a 37-mile haul 
$7.50 a thousand. 

Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, speaking of the 
times we are living in, said we are certainly going 
too fast, and wondered when the people would de- 
cide that prices are high enough and settle down 
to a solid basis. 

James E. Stark, of Memphis, Tenn., reported 
stocks of lumber in the South as short. 

James Buckley, of Brookville, when called on 


said he was ‘‘ just plain Jim Buckley, from Frank- 
lin County, where they raise Democrats and sas- 
safras.’’ 

O. M. Prewitt, of Plainfield, declared this to be 
the greatest period in the hardwood lumber business. 

A telegram of regret from J. V. Stimson, of 
Huntingburg, sent from Memphis, Tenn., was read 
by President Crim. 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, tried to palm 
himself off as George H. Palmer, of Sheridan, but 
without much success. Speaking seriously, he said 
that the question everybody is asking is how long 
is this prosperity going to last and will it all go 
at once? He thought it would continue until 
normal conditions prevail in the world, that there 
would be no sudden slump and that prices for lum- 
ber would be maintained in 1920. He thought a 
man ought not to sell lumber until he had it on the 
floor, but sell it then. 

W. E. Litchfield, of Boston, Mass., said that, 
while lumber may be high, the lumbermen had never 
received a proper price before. Everything else 
is high. We are living in a period of expansion; 
people are making money, and are willing to spend 
it. The one thing to do is to avoid overproduction 
when the tide turns. 


Election of Officers 


The meeting closed with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 


President—George H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

First vice president—H. Brooke Sale, Fort -Wayne. 
, Second vice president—Frank J. Donnell, Greens- 
ure. 

to an ile eects Richardson, 
apolis. 

Directors—William H. Day, New Albany; John I. 
Shaffer, South Bend; Bruce Montgomery, Frank- 
fort; A. J. Smith, Decatur; W. W. Knight, Indian- 
apolis; George Waters, Indianapolis; Frank R. Shep- 
ard, Indianapolis; Frank Reynolds, Rushville; John 
H. Kitchen, Columbus; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; 
J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg; Sam Burkholder, 
Crawfordsville; C. H. Kramer, Richmond; Walter 
H. Crim, Salem; Daniel Wertz, Evansville; T. B. 
Coppock, Ft. Wayne; James Buckley, Brookville; 
John N. Graham, Franklin. 


Indian- 


The Banquet 


Retiring President Crim was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet in the Riley Room in the evening. 
Before the festivities began W. C. Pulse, of Greens- 
burg, presented the following resolution of protest 
against the present income tax law, and it was 
adopted amid applause: 


In view of the extremely abnormal conditions now 
existing in this nation and thruout the world we 
recommend that this association in convention now 
assembled go on record as favoring a clean, decisive 
and sane reorganization of the present income tax 
law now in force. 

We believe as all loyal American citizens that the 
obligations of this Government should be paid and 
that the honor and integrity of this the greatest nation 
upon the face of the earth should in no way by statu- 
tory legislation or otherwise be impaired. But believ- 
ing this we also believe that the obligations of this 
Government should be righteously distributed upon its 
citizenship in such a manner that each citizen should 
be called upon to pay his just and righteous share of 
Government debt. We believe that the present income 
tax law as it is now being enforced, with the various 
changes made by the judicial arm of this Government, 
is not administering this burden as it should be ad- 
ministered, and that we as lumbermen representing 
one of the large arms of the commerce of this nation 
and the nations of the world should at this time recom- 
mend to our national legislators in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives that early and remedial 
legislation to this end should be enacted. 


The only serious address of the evening was that 
of James E. Stark, of Memphis, president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who said 
that in the South the lumbermen considered the 
associations a part of their business. Nels A. Glad- 
ding, of Indianapolis, made some happy remarks, 
and then Will Herschell and Kin Hubbard, of the 
Indianapolis News, and Douglas Malloch, of Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, entertained 
the audience in characteristic way. Roltaire Eg- 
gleston, manager of Keith’s theater, performed 
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some marvelous feats of sleight of hand. The pro- 
gram was rounded out with vaudeville features. 


QUARTERED OAK VENEER MEN MEET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The monthly 
meeting of the Quartered Oak Veneer Association 
was held at a luncheon in the Claypool Hotel today, 
with President J. A. Barnard, of Indianapolis, in 
the chair. Secretary Howard 8. Young, of Indian- 
apolis, reported that monthly reports showing con- 
ditions as of Jan. 1, 1920, had been received from 
twenty-three out of our twenty-four members and 
the following is a compilation of the total figures 


given by the twenty-three members reporting: 


Sawed Sliced 
1. Number of feet of 
quartered cak_ ve- 
neer on hand Jan. 
Ry MON +. 0: 3-0 66 hot 7,271,854 feet 728,437 feet 
2. Unfilled orders for 
quartered oak ve- 
neer on hand Jan. 
a). Sr 15,481,686 feet 1,820,589 feet 
3. Number of feet of ; 


oak veneer logs on 
yards or at tracks 
4. Number of feet of 
quartered oak 
flitches on hand or 
in transit 


2,409,465 feet 


651,372 feet 


H. B. Sale, of Fort Wayne, reported that the 
rules committee, as instructed at the Decembe: 
meeting, will take up with the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association the drafting of rules fo: 
flitches. It seemed to be the consensus that thers 
should be not more than two grades, and that the 
common should be discouraged. 

Terms of sale were discussed, and it was finally 
agreed as the sense of the meeting that the sale of 
veneers should be placed on a net cash thirty days 
from date of invoice basis as soon as possible. 

The Diamond Veneer & Lumber Co., of Shelby 
ville, Ind., was elected to membership. 





LUMBER SALESMEN HOLD “PEPPY” ANNUAL 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 13.—The average sales- 
men’s meeting is apt to be more or less of a cut and 
dried affair of shop talk relieved by a little enter- 
tainment, but in arranging for the annual meet- 
ing of his sales force here last week, W. Mt Beebe, 
manager of lumber sales, Long-Bell Lumber Co., de- 
cided to have something different. He succeeded. 
The meeting was a revelation, permeated by a spirit 
of ‘‘pep’’ from the opening of the first session 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 6, until the meeting closed 
late Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Beebe, as chairman of the meeting, kept 
things moving right from the start and not a little 
of the credit of the big success of the meeting goes 
to some of the snappy things he himself had to say. 
He played trumps right at the start when he 
brought R. A. Long forward to welcome the sales- 
men. Mr. Long has a faculty of inspiring those 
with whom he comes in contact with the youthful 





know so little.’? He pointed out the educational 
value of Long-Bell advertising, and spoke from 
personal experience of the great value set upon 
Long-Bell service and advertising by retail deal- 
ers. 

Quoting from the many letters received from 
dealers, consumers and State retail associations, 
Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager, pointed out 
the success which had attended the first year’s 
campaign in introducing trade marked lumber thru 
advertising. 

‘We do not believe that our goods are sold until 
they are in the hands of the consumer,’’ Mr. Ken- 
dall said, ‘‘and that our responsibility does not 
cease until they are there. Our advertising is 
proof of our good faith in this belief.’’ 

Explaining that the 1920 advertising campaign 
and dealer codperation service were to be bigger 
and better than ever, Mr. Kendall went into details 





formed with the idea of increasing the protectio: 
of the retail dealer against outside competition 
and thereby adding to his interest. 


H. N. Ashby, assistant manager of the manu 
facturing department and manager of the post 
pole and paving block department, went into th: 
process of creosoting posts, poles, ties and timber. 


‘<The retail lumber dealer is the most important 
business man in a town,’’ said J. W. Deal, assist- 
ant manager of the retail department, in making 
suggestions to salesmen from the retailer’s stand 
point. ‘‘Any man whose business it is to upbuild 
the community, to improve it, to better its living 
conditions, is a tremendous asset to that com 
munity. That is the business of the retail lumber 
dealer. ’’ 

Several talks from the dealer’s viewpoint wer 
made, including a talk by J. H. Foresman, vic 








LONG-BELL SALESMEN AND OTHERS WHO ATTENDED SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL GATHERING AT KANSAS CITY 


enthusiasm which he puts into anything in which 
he is interested, whether it is his own business, 
civic projects or in the broad field of philanthropy. 
Mr. Long didn’t make a set speech and leave. He 
made an enthusiastic and enlivening talk on sales- 
manship and the necessity for thoroness in every- 
day work. He illustrated just what he meant by 
both, by remaining thru practically all of the ses- 
sions, taking an active part in the discussions and 
making suggestions for better service between the 
mills and the retail dealers. He spoke plainly, and 
said he desired those at the meeting to speak as 
plainly as he did, whether in praise or in criticism. 
Thoroness, he remarked, was a business virtue next 
to honesty. 

‘“We have noticed successful men about us,’’ Mr. 
Long said, ‘‘and sometimes we have wondered what 
could be the secret of their success. The fact is 
that they concentrated on their work; that they 
bent every effort to accomplish their tasks. Other 
men, perhaps just as competent, were not willing 
to pay the price; men who did not believe they 
could get as much enjoyment out of life by spend- 
ing so much time over their work. Maybe not— 
but it is my thought that the man who gets the 
most out of life is the man who puts the most 
into it.’’ 


Discuss Company’s National Advertising 
Salesmen, mill managers and men from the gen- 
eral offices took part in the program and in the dis- 
cussions which followed each talk. The first ses- 
sion was devoted to the Long-Bell national adver- 
tising campaign, its results in helping to create 

business for the dealer and the plans for 1920. 
‘*There is not another product which enters so 
largely into the lives of every man, woman and 
child as do forest products,’* John A. Spencer, of 
the Chicago office, said, ‘‘and I venture to say 
that there is not another product about which they 


of the plans that will be carried out this year. 

‘National Advertising’’ was the subject of a 
talk by Wallace J. Ferry, of the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Co., who dwelt on the impression which 
Long-Bell advertising is making on the buying pub- 
lic. He was followed by James E. Stickney, of 
the same company, whose talk touched on the same 
subject. 

During the meeting a miniature daily news- 
paper was published, giving an account of the 
proceedings, but filled more or less with personal 
matters among the salesmen. The advertising de- 
partment, in an exhibit of its work and plans, 
showed big displays of national advertising copy, 
newspaper proofs and dealer letters showing the 
popularity and widespread interest in the Long- 
Bell retail cut service; drawings and layouts for 
1920 advertising; publicity; letters of commenda- 
tion and proofs of use of Long-Bell dealer coop- 
eration and displays of Long-Bell publications. 


How Service Backs Up the Publicity 


How all the Long-Bell mills are backing up the 
advertising campaign was told in an interesting 
talk by J. D. Tennant, manager of the manufac- 
turing department. Increased care in loading, un- 
usual care in the selection of graders, and thoro- 
ness in butting timbers and in checking, he said, 
were service standards attained to insure dealers 
and consumers that Long-Bell quality is fully up 
to the statements made in the company’s adver- 
tising. 

Earl Kenyon, manager of the new sash and door 
department, referred particularly to the policy of 
standardizing millwork as far as possible, and the 
increased quality and efficiency from this plan 
which would greatly improve the service that could 
be rendered the dealer and in turn by the dealer 
to the consuming trade. The general plan is being 


president and manager of the retail department 

Experiences and problems of the sales depart- 
ment, from the standpoint of the general office, 
were given considerable time and attention during 
two days of the meeting, and included talks b) 
J. S. Slagle, G. L. Fullington, H. M. Hayward, 
R. E. Seeley, D. R. Bodwell, W. R. Davis and R. E 
Hill. Interesting talks during the meeting als 
were made by S. E. Barwick, H. E. Webster, J. E 
Moses, Willis Holmes, C. J. Laughlin, salesmen; 
J. W. Martin and S. M. Morris, mill managers; 
M. B. Nelson, general sales manager; J. H. Lane 
formerly manager of the New York office but 1 
cently appointed head of the tie and timber d« 
partment; R. E. McKee, who spoke on the hew! 
tie business; F. V. Baxter, purchasing agent fo! 
the retail department. 

Several mill officials attended the meeting, in 
cluding S. M. Morris, general manager at Lufkin; 
J. W. Martin, general manager at Longville; Fred 
Mullett, superintendent, Quitman; Walter Sexton 
chief shipping clerk, Bonami; Floyd King, supe! 
intendent, Ludington; Mr. Jones, of the Lufki 
mill. 


APPROVES LUMBERMAN’S STAND ON UNIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—The speech madi 
by Charles 8S. Keith, president and general man 
ager of the Central Coal & Coke Co., before th 
members of the Chamber of Commerce during th 
coal strike, on the advisability of bringing labor 
unions under the provisions of the antitrust statut« 
and the Clayton Act, has been printed and is be- 
ing distributed among its members by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. The local 
chamber sent copies of the speech to all the large? 
civic bodies of the United States. Mr. Keith is 
chairman of the national affairs committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL CONSIDERS RETAIL PROBLEMS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


OmAHA, NEB., Jan. 14.—The increased strength 
and the vital and thoughtful spirit of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is indicated not only 
by. the very large attendance at the convention 
being held at the Rome Hotel, in Omaha, but also 
by the vigor with which the practical problems are 
being discussed. 

The opening session was featured by a round 
table discussion that was a model in intelligence, 
good temper and illuminating comment. The first 
question was about the proper basis for taking of 
an inventory. After agreeing that any basis 
adopted must comply fully with the law and render 
to the Government all taxes to which it was entitled, 
the speakers expressed widely different ideas as to 
the proper methods of procedure. Some expressed 
the opinion that an inventory should be taken as 
tho no tax were to be paid. The weight of opinion 
inclined to the position that, since the Government 
allowed almost any basis of taking inventory on 
condition the same method be followed year after 
year, it was wise to make the basis low as a pro- 
tection against a possible heavy slump in prices 
later on. This point was discussed at length and 
with notable ability. The second question related 
to the methods for getting back orders shipped. 
One speaker advocated getting a friend to place an 
order for a car with the same company at current 
prices. After its arrival the dealer whose order 
was being held up should attach the proceeds in 
the neighboring dealer’s hands until the back order 
was shipped. The weight of opinion inclined to the 
use of greater care in future in ordering from re- 
sponsible wholesalers. The third question related 
to an association exhibit at the State fair to coun- 
teract exhibits of mail order concerns. 

President F. C. Krotter, of Palisade, in his ad- 
dress urged the national need for greater production 
to break the vicious circle of advancing prices. 
President Krotter’s marked ability as presiding 
officer is arousing general approval. Secretary E. E. 


Hall, of Lincoln, in his report dwelt on the abnor- 
mal business conditions and the need for a return 
to normal. Lumber is feeling the inflation more 
than most lines of business and the retailers are 
finding it hard to keep up with the rising wholesale 
prices. But in spite of obvious difficulties retailers 
have had a good year. The association has now 
the biggest membership in its history and the sec- 
retary suggested the organization of district asso- 
ciations to meet the current problems that can not 
be put off until the annual conv ention. E.S. Clarke, 
of York, made the treasurer’s report and stated it 
was the ‘best report from a financial standpoint he 
had made in all the years he has held the treas- 





F. C. KROTTER, PALISADE ; 


President Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 


urer’s office. The convention passed a vote of 
thanks to Secretary Hall. 


W. P. Blinn, of the Nebraska inspection bureau, 
Omaha, with the aid of charts explained the man- 
ner in which insurance rates are arrived at. He told 
the convention that a rating bureau was not an 
antagonist seeking to make rates as high as pos- 
sible, but a friend and adviser that equalized risks 
and told customers how to make possible low rates. 

After the appointment of committees the ses: 
sion adjourned. <A detailed account of the remain- 
ing sessions of the convention will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


INDIANA RETAILERS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The 2-day session 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, which will be held here Jan. 21 and 22 at 
the Claypool Hotel, promises to be replete with 
good things. In addition to the officers’ reports 
on the first day, addresses will be made by F. B. 
Fowler, of Indianapolis, and James S. Kemper, 
both experts in mutual insurance. The features of 
the afternoon session will be addresses by John 
Brown, president of the Indiana Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, and J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex. 

H. R. Isherwood, formerly retail representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will make an address on Thursday morning, 
which will be followed by an open discussion from 
the floor. Thursday afternoon there will be a 
joint meeting of southern pine salesmen, other 
salesmen and all retail lumbermen, led by L. R. 
Putman, of the Southern Pine Association. <A 
special feature of this session will be an address 
on ‘‘How a Woman Can Sell Lumber’’ by Miss 
Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, who has written sev- 
eral articles for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
annual banquet will be held Thursday evening. 
Special entertainment for the ladies will be pro- 
vided Thursday afternoon. 











URGE CREATION OF PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


VASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—When the Na- 
daa Public Works Department Association con- 
vention opened yesterday with M. O. Leighton in 
the chair, delegates were present from practically 
all States in the Union. Reports were first given 
to show the progress or lack of progress made in 
the different States in creating sentiment for a 
department of public works. In some cases excep- 
tionally good progress has been made, while in 
other little has been done. On the whole, however, 
the outlook is encouraging, tho those in attendance 
are under no allusions as to the great amount of 
hard work necessary to bring about the creation 
of the department. 

Chairman Leighton said that by reason of his 
long residence in Washington he has a good many 
friends on Capitol Hill. As he has come in con- 
tact with them from time to time he has made it 
his business, but only when questioned, to state 
that it was the policy of the organization not to 
hother congressmen until their constituents had 
been approached on the subject and given oppor- 
tunity to form their judgment on the merits of the 
proposed department and communicate with Con- 
gress. Without exception, he said, members with 
whom he has spoken have commended this plan. 

Several of the speakers told of the noncommittal 
letters received from senators and representatives. 
These examples were cited to show why unremit- 
ting efforts must be made to ‘‘show’’ Congress 
the need for a department of public works and to 
arouse such a demand for the department among 
constituents of congressmen that legislation will 
be foreed. 

During the meeting several of those present sug- 
gested that amendments be offered to the Jones- 
Reavis bill which seeks to create the desired de 
partment of public works. After some discussion 
a special committee was appointed to pass upon 
changes suggested and to make recommendations to 
the convention. 

This morning the delegates divided into State 
cams and visited the Capitol, calling upon their 
‘espective senators and representatives. When 
he reports were presented in the afternoon all felt 
onsiderably encouraged. 

Representative Frank C. Reavis, of Iowa, who 
romeend the bill in the House, delivered an ad- 
tess Tuesday evening in which he set forth his 

asons for approving the bill and told of his de- 

rmination to press its enactment. 


At the Tuesday evening meeting Brig. Gen. R. C. 
Marshall discussed the practical economies secured 
by standardization of construction specifications, 
which is one of the aims of the new department. 
The idea of two Government bureaus sending out 
different specifications for identically the same 
thing, he said, at best meant waste and inefficiency. 
This thought was dwelt upon at some length in the 
general discussion by delegates. To business men 
such a situation is simply an absurdity. Yet ex- 
actly that has happened repeatedly and will con- 
tinue to happen, it was declared, so long as the 
present chaos continues and public works are han- 


dled by a large number of bureaus, each having 


its own ideas and policies. 

Mr. Leighton and Chief Forester Henry S. 
Graves, upon the invitation of Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, discussed pro and con the proposal to trans- 
fer the Forest Products Laboratory and other 
Forest Service activities to the proposed new de- 
partment before the income tax conference of lum- 
bermen and Treasury officials. Mr. Graves ad- 
vanced strong objections to the proposed transfer. 
Mr. Boyle afterwards remarked that the lumber- 
men had managed to codperate nicely with the 
Forest Service, a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, and he was not greatly impressed with 
the necess:ty for its transfer to another depart- 
ment. 


Determine to Prosecute Campaign Vigorously 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 14.—The convention 
of the National Department of Public Works As- 
sociation before adjournment today arrived at a 
decision to continue the prosecution of its cam- 
paign for the enactment of legislation creating 
such a department along the same general lines as 
have been followed to date. It was decided that 
civic and commercial bodies generally should be 
invited to affiliate themselves with the association, 
and to rather subordinate the engineering societies. 
The fact was developed during the discussions that 
altho engineers conceived the idea and launched 
the campaign originally many civic and commercial 
organizations already have strongly endorsed the 
project and pledged their support. Plans were 
discussed for raising a campaign fund. Some 
State committees already have been rather active 
in soliciting funds, while others have held back 
awaiting the outcome of the convention here. 

The convention thruout was notable for the 
spirit of enthusiasm and optimism that prevailed, 
and the delegates left for their respective homes 


with a determination to enter more actively and 


vigorously into the campaign. 


Do Not Favor Consulting Bureau Heads 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Before the con- 
vention of the National Department of Public 
Works Association adjourned, J. Randall Williams, 
jr., Philadelphia wholesale lumberman, tried un- 
successfully to have a committee appointed to call 
upon the heads of the several Government bureaus 
which it is proposed to consolidate in a new execu- 
tive department. Mr. Williams made two or three 
efforts to have his motion adopted but it failed 
each time. He contended it would be wise for a 
committee to ascertain exactly how the heads of the 
several bureaus feel regarding the proposed con- 
solidation. The motion was defeated apparently 
on the ground that it would be better to go ahead 
with the nationwide campaign to bring the matter 
to the attention of all senators and representatives 
and not stir up the bureaus unnecessarily meanwhile. 


NORTHWESTERN PROGRAM COMPLETED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—In the final an- 
nouncement of the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held here Jan. 20, 21 and 22, it is emphasized that 
the program this year will be unusually strong, a 
number of important speakers, some of them na- 
tionally known, being scheduled to address the 
members. In addition to Gov. Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, and Harry H. Merrick, retiring presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Commeree, Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will tell of 
his work in connection with that organization. 

The various sessions of the conventon will be 
enlivened by a male quartet and community sing- 
ing, and at several of them will be shown enter- 
taining and instructive movies. 

Alexander Karr, of North Dakota, who has been 
a prime factor in the farmer-merchant og etd 
movement, will talk on ‘‘The Community House— 
Does It Pay Business Dividends?’’ J. S. W ‘iHiame, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will tell about the red 
cedar shingle and the new method of packing by 
the square. The session Wednesday morning will 
be devoted to a discussion regarding methods of 
increasing the efficiency of the association. 

A splendid program of entertainment has been 
provided so that at no moment outside of conven- 
tion session will the visitors find time hanging 
heavily on their hands. 
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DISCUSS HARDWOOD PRODUCTION CONDITIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—Hardwood lumber 
production during December, 1919, was only 47 
percent of normal compared with 75 percent of 
normal during November, 1919, and fifteen mills 
in this territory were forced to close during that 
month, according to information submitted to the 
monthly Open Competition Plan meeting of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Hotel Gayoso, Friday, Jan. 9, by F. R. Gadd, 
manager of the statistical department. Other 
salient features developed at the same time were: 

‘Phe mills were seriously handicapped by lack of logs 
thruout December, because of unfavorable weather and 
excess of surface water, and had at that time only 40 
percent of a normal supply of raw material on hand. 

Stocks showed a further decrease of approximately 
5 percent as compared with the preceding month and 
would have shown even greater decrease except for the 
shortage of cars, which restricted deliveries. 

Demand was unabated thruout December, coming 
principally from domestic interests under the leader- 
ship of furniture and automobile body manufacturers, 
and prices scored a further advance under the strained 
relations between supply and demand, coming up at the 
end of 1919 to the highest level in the history of the 
industry. 

It was pointed out, in informal discussion, that 
the scarcity of cars, both flat and box, is very pro- 
nounced and that the lack of transportation service 
is seriously handicapping both the production and 


distribution of hardwood lumber. The view was 
expressed that return of the railroads to private 
ownership and operation would probably result in 
betterment in transportation. 

While there is no greater supply of labor as a 
whole, it was pointed out that some of the work- 
men at mills which have been forced to close down 
are now employed at plants that are able to 
operate. 


Situation Discussed at Cincinnati Meet 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 13.—An unusually large 
attendance marked the January meeting of the 
Open Competition Plan gathering of the eastern 
territory members of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association here today. In the 
absence of Manager of Statistics F. R. Gadd, who 
was called to Washington on business, he was repre- 
sented by his assistant, Arthur Gohn. W. 
Stark, of Columbus, Ohio, presided. 

There was the usual discussion of market con- 
ditions and outlook. Reports showed that produc- 
tion in eastern territory in December was 78 per- 
cent of normal, which is better than other districts 
have shown. It is a slight increase, while others 
show decreases. 

Stocks of eastern mills unsold are 40 percent of 


normal, which compares with 39 percent the pre- 
vious month. The other districts have shown about 
2 percent increase over November. 

Production conditions were reported worse on 
account of weather. Labor is scarce and the rains 
have made the woods almost impassable for log- 
ging. The result is an extreme shortage of logs 
at the mills. This supply is reported 80 percent 
of normal in eastern territory, but only 40 percent 
in Memphis territory and but 20 percent in south- 
western territory. 

Prices are strong everywhere, and the opinion is 
that the urgency of the demand for all kinds of 
lumber, and for all grades, precludes the possi- 
bility of any weakness developing for a long time. 
Those present expressed the belief that the year 
ahead will prove one of exceptionally good busi- 
ness. 

ee 

AccorDING to the monthly summary of foreign 
commerce issued by the Department of Commerce, 
the United States imported from Canada during 
the nine months ending Sept. 30 wood pulp to the 
value of $17,780,824. This was by far the largest 
single item of import from that country with the 
single exception of live cattle, the value of which 
amounted to $25,336,097 for the same period. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS IN ANNUAL MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 12.—Last Thursday 
night the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association celebrated its twenty-fifth birth- 
day, at the Union League, with forty-five of its 
fifty-two members present. A feature that Presi- 
dent Ben C. Currie had provided was John T. 
Richardson, jr., an 11-year-old violin virtuoso. 
Another was the unveiling in the middle of the 
table of a miniature mountain that was draped 
in American flags. With a pyrotechnical display 
of oratory, President Currie spoke of the fame 
attained by members of the organization, mention- 
ing in particular that Walter Mingus, of Mingus 
& Rutter, had just had fame thrust upon him by 
the arrival of a junior at his home. The unveil- 
ing disclosed a fine perambulator, which was pre 
sented to the proud father. J. Randall Williams 
displayed some of his histrionie ability by imper 
sonating a well known bishop, preaching a sermon 


and making the announcement according to the 
most orthoduvx methods. The festivities started 


with the singing of America, standing, and there 
was singing all thru the banquet. 

Chairman Frederick 8. Underhill, of the mem- 
bership committee, said that three new members 
had been admitted, but three had also been lost 
by death or resignation. 

Forestry Committee Reports 

George E. Lippincott, chairman of the forestrv 
committee, in presenting the committee’s final re- 
port for the year, gave an interesting survey of the 
nation’s remaining timber resources, based largely 
upon the report of the committee for the applica- 
tion of forestry of the Society of American For- 
esters, which has already appeared in these columns, 
He said that the committee still was of the opinion 
that the interests of forestry in Pennsylvania can 
best be served by the removal of the present State 
forester and putting a trained forester in charge. 
He strongly advocated legislation looking to con- 
servation and reforestation, saying that ‘‘unless 





J. BLMER TROTH; 
Elected Secretary 


compulsory legislation in regard to forestry is 
adopted this country will finally import more lum- 
ber than it ean export.’’ 

Robert G. Kay, of the railroad and transporta- 
tion committee, in his report stated that the aver- 
age movement of freight cars a day had been re- 
duced from 28 miles in 1914 to 21 miles now, the 
lost 25 percent being the cause of a lot of trouble 
among the shippers. The committee was glad of 
the railroads going back to their former owners, 
but feared it would be some time before they reach 
their former efficiency. With the increased cost of 
operation, the committee looks for increased freight 
rates on lumber and all other commodities. 

M. G. Wright, of the waterways and Panama 
Canal committee, gave a resume of the work done 
to date, and showed how little more would be 
necessary to complete an inland waterway, free of 
tolls, from Florida to Boston. This, he said, would 
make a reduction of 70 cents in the freight rate, 
and make a big inerease in the tonnage because of 
heavier loading and the shorter time of the trips. 

Charles Atherton, of the by-laws and rules com- 
mittee, reported that a draft of the new constitu- 
tion and by-laws had been made, and would be 
submitted to the members for suggestions before 
adoption and printing. 

Joseph P. Comegys, of the trade relations com- 
mittee, reported that it had found the practice by 
the mills of asking for 98 percent payment on bills 
of lading objectionable, and asked that all the 
influence of the members be used against such a 
practice. After some discussion, a vote was taken, 
the result being unanimous against it. 

Joseph P. Comegys, for a special committee on 
terms of sale, gave the draft which had been made 
as a composite of a number, but felt that it should 
be sent to all members for suggestions before final 
adoption. 

President Currie surpassed even his famous repu- 
tation for oratory in his annual message. He sug- 
gested thiat the election of officers be by members 
directly, instead of by the directors at the sugges- 
tion of the members. He recommended the con- 
tinuance of the weekly luncheon. In reviewing the 
year, he said that not one breach of trade ethics 
had been officially reported to the association 
against any of its members and he felt that if 
all wholesalers were of the caliber of the men in the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the elimination of the wholesalers would be a 
thing not to be considered or feared and their place 
as a necessary service in the distribution of lumber 
would be fixed permanently. 

Secretary William H. Fritz reported on the de- 
tails of the year’s activities. 

John I. Coulbourn was unanimously reélected 
as director, and was also the unanimous selection 
of the members for president in their recommenda- 
tion to the new board. J. Elmer Troth and Harry 
G. Parker were elected to succeed J. P. Comegys 
and Killam Bennett. 

Horace F. Taylor, president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke of 
the close relationship between the local and the 
National association, showing that most of those 
present were members of both, and that a good part 
of the National’s committees were from Phila- 
delphia. He said that production and thrift are 
two of the important matters for consideration. 
He also said that the members should use their in- 


——— 





BEN C, CURRIE; 
Retiring President 


fluence to prevent laws that allow the Government 
to interfere in their business. The wholesaler is an 
expert in the distribution of lumber, and he must 
protect himself from attacks by other branches of 
the trade, as well as secure himself in his posi- 
tion as a necessity by giving service and main- 
taining a high standard such as that of the Phila- 
delphia organization. Most manufacturers realize 
that the wholesalers are their best customers and 
that they can distribute lumber better and at less 
cost than the manufacturer can, 

W. W. Schupner, of the bureau of information of 
the National wholesalers, then spoke of the condi- 
tion of abusing prosperity in which we are now sub- 
merged, and, without being pessimistic, warned that 
some time or other there must be a change. Some 
thought that now is the beginning of the time to be 
conservative and wholesalers should keep in close 
touch with the trend of conditions, using the 
bureau of information to its fullest extent. He 
thought the bettering of the car situation and pro- 
posed changes in the excess profits tax might have 
some influence on the market, as one would allow 
getting to market the lumber ready while the other 
would be an incentive to greater production. In 
commenting on the new forms of orders and 
acknowledgements, he said that if all of the pro- 
posed reservations were put together it would be 
impossible to give the wholesaler complete protec- 
tion from the acts of others. 

Mr. Williams spoke of the growing importance 
of forestry to the lumbermen, and their awaken- 
ing to the fact, and moved that the report of the 
forestry committee be distributed to other asso- 
ciations and to legislators. 

The new board of directors met immediately after 
the meeting, and carried out the choice of the mem- 
bers by electing John I. Coulbourn, president. 
William H. Fritz was elected vice president; J. 
Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent Co., secretary, 
and T. B. Rutter, jr., was reélected treasurer. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


The Height of the Convention Season Approaches — Inventory Problems to Be Discussed by Experts — 


Jan. 19—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
19—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Hotel 

La Salle. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Hotel 
Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Miami Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Niorthwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan, 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 24-31—N'ational Truck Show, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. 

Jan. 26—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Caigary, Alta. Annual. 

Jan. 27—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 


Jan. 


Association, 


Ohio. Annual. 
Jan. 27—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


Jan. 27—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter 

meeting. 
28—New York State Forestry 

Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

28-30—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 

Jan. 28-30—Southern Forestry Conference, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual, 

Jan. 30—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 


Jan. Association, Hotel 


Jan. 


Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 3-4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 3-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 4—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber & 


Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
Annual 
Feb. 4—Box Bureau, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 4-5—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Maryville, Mo. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


Cha- 


sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 


Feb. 5-6—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minot, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 5-7—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. Quarterly. 
Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 11-18—Pittsburgh Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 


William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 11-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel. Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 12-18—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-18—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 18-19—Associated General Contractors of America, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 

Mo. Annual. 

March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Annu 
March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


Grunewald 





New Secretary to Take Office 





PLAN CANADIAN RETAIL CONVENTION 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 12.—Secretary Fred H. 
Lamar, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (Canada), has under way plans for what 
he believes is to be the biggest retail lumbermen’s 
convention ever held in northwestern Canada. 
Altho the program is not yet completed he is of 
the opinion that the convention will be a cracker 
jack, many well known and prominent speakers 
being on the program to discuss the unprecedented 
conditions that confront the lumber industry. The 
convention will be held in Winnipeg starting Jan. 
28 and will continue until the evening of Jan. 30, 
the Royal Alexandra Hotel being the meeting place. 


SECRETARY IS NEW ENGLAND PRODUCT 

BrISTOL, CoNnN., Jan. 12.—James Cray, who will 
become secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut on Feb. 1, has had a wide expe- 
rience that should make him an extremely valuable 
man in his new position. He has heen identified 
with secretarial work as executive secretary of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commeres, was secretary of 
the War Buresu of Bristol, of the Bristol Red 
Cross home service seetion, chairman of the Bristol 





JAMES CRAY, BRISTOL, CONN. ; 


New Secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut 
fuel committee, a four-minute man and a speaker 
in all the Liberty Loan campaigns. 

Jim Cray, as he is known to his intimates, or 
‘*Red,’’ as known in his earlier years, was born in 
Wilton, N. H., June 14, 1873, and has spent prac- 
tically his entire life in his home State, in Massa- 
chusetts and in Connecticut. He began his busi- 
ness experience at 16 years of age, starting as office 
boy and ultimately becoming office manager for a 
large clock manufacturing concern. Later he en- 
gaged in newspaper work, principally in the cir- 
culation departments of dailies in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. Then he became a newspaper 
reporter in New England, entered politics, and was 
elected mayor of Bristol. Mr. Cray is an Elk, an 
Oddfellow, Knight of Pythias, Red Man, a Hep- 
tasoph, is president of the Mayors’ Association of 
Connecticut and a member of the Hartford Press 
Club. He will sueceed Miss B. A. Lammlin, who, 
on aecount of ill health, will retire from the secre- 
taryship of the Connecticut association after twelve 
years’ service. 





——~ 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS CHANGE DATE 
While the Associated General Contractors of 
America had arranged to hold its annual in Chicago 
during the third week of January, it has been 
found impossible to make suitable arrangements 
and therefore the dates of the convention have been 
advanced one month to Feb. 18 and 19. The ten- 
tative program arranged calls for the regular order 
of business and presentation of reports on the 
first day, followed by a national conference on 
construction on the afternoon of that day and a 
smoker and entertainment in the evening. The 
Thursday session will be devoted to reports of 
the various committees and the election of the new 
officers. The annual banquet of the organization 
will take place at 6 o’clock Thursday evening. 
Frederic Cranford, of New York, who had been 


nominated for president, has declined the nom- 
ination and W. A. Rogers, of Chicago, has been 
chosen unanimously to fill the vacaney. 





WEST TO HEAR LUMBERMAN POET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 13.—Secretary A. L. 
Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that as a special feature of the 
annual meeting of his convention, to be held in 
Boise, Idaho, on Feb. 19 to 21, Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
known thruout the country as the Lumberman Poet, 
will be present to offer some of his pithy wit and 
humor. As this is the first time Mr. Malloch will 
have come this far west to address a lumbermen’s 
convention it will undoubtedly be to the advantage 
of members of the organization to attend this 
annual to hear him. 


ne 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS SET DATE 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Jan. 12.—The Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 


hold its annual convention at Cape Girardeau on 
Mareh 25 and 26, according to adviees from See- 
retary J. S. N. Farquhar, of this city. 


ST. LOUISIANS’ PROGRAM 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 13.—St. Louis is to pro- 
vide entertainment for the New York and Ohio 
retailers, who will stop a day here on their way 
from Dayton, where they will be in convention, to 
the South. Details for their care in St. Louis were 
diseussed at a meeting of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis in the club 
rooms of the exchange in the Areade building. 
T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., president of the exchange, 
presided. 

The dealers, one hundred twenty-five strong, will 
arrive in St. Louis on the morning of Jan. 23. At 
12:15 they will be the guests of the exchange at a 
luncheon at Hotel Statler. After the luncheon the 
ladies of the party will be entertained at a matinee 
at the Orpheum Theater, while the men will visit 
the various manufacturers, wholesalers and dis- 
tributers in St. Louis. If the weather permits, 
other entertainment will be provided in the after- 
noon. 

At the luncheon the spokesman for the St. Louis 
lumbermen will be Julius Seidel, president Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co. 

The arrangement committee is composed of 
Laurent M. Tully, chairman; G. R. Gloor, William 
Lothman, jr., and B. L. Van Cleave. The com- 
mittee on musie and ladies is composed of Hans 
Wachsmuth, chairman; Hal C. Ball and L. M. 
Tully. 





FOR VISITORS 





PROGRAM OF NEW YORK RETAILERS 

20CHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Seeretary Paul S. 
Collier, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, announces that the con- 
vention eommittee of the organization has pre- 
pared a most complete program for the instruction 
and entertainment of its members at the annual 
convention to be held at Syracuse, Jan. 20, 21 
and 22. 

As an indication of some of the good things on 
the program it is announced that Frank L. Clarke, 
secretary of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost In- 
formation Bureau, an authority on his subject, will 
in ‘‘Costs and Cost Methods’’ present a definite 
plan for handling costs. Neal Brewster, collector 
of internal revenue, will tell the members present 
‘¢How To Figure Your Income Tax.’’ E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, well known authority, will talk on 
‘‘The Secret of Producing Business.’’ Kurt C. 
Barth, of Chicago, will discuss ‘‘ Wood Preservation 
—a Phase of Nationally Applied Timber Conserva- 
tion.’’? M. C. Burritt, director of the Farm Bureau 
of New York State, will discuss ‘‘Service as a 
Business Policy.’’ Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will address the members on ‘‘ How 
to Report Your Inventory.’’ John H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will discuss ‘‘The Lumber Supply and 
Markets in 1920.’ 

These are only a few of the good things on the 
business program as great pains have been taken 
to insure proper entertainment of the members in 
Syracuse. A jollification dinner is to be held 
Tuesday evening, while the annual banquet will be 
held on Wednesday evening. Other devices have 
been arranged to keep the visitors amused. 

Secretary Collier says that the exeursion com- 
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mittee is hard at work preparing the details for 
a complete southern trip. It is planned to leave 
Syracuse on the evening of Jan. 22 and the itiner- 
ary is to include Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Birm- 
ingham, Tuscaloosa, Laurel, Hattiesburg and New 
Orleans, stops to be made at mills and other points 
of interest along the way. Approximately thirty- 
five acceptances have been received to date, but as 
it is necessary to have sixty in order to secure a 
’ dining car and two Pullmans, Secretary Collier 
urges those who intend to go to write or wire him 
at once regarding their intentions. 


~~ 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S PROGRAM 

Ottawa, OnT., Jan. 12.—The program of the 
twelfth annual convention of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to be held in Quebee on 
Feb. 4 and 5, has been prepared and aside from 
the ordinary business of the convention to occupy 
parts of each day, an unusual number of events 
for the entertainment of visitors has been arranged, 
including luncheons, informal dance and supper, 
bridge party and championship hockey match. 
Sight-secing trips to points of interest nearby will 
be made in special conveyances. The twelfth an- 
nual banquet will be held on Thursday evening and 
included among the speakers is Sir Lomer Gouin, 
premier of the Province. 








PLANS OF SOUTHEASTERN IOWANS 

CoLumMBus JUNCTION, Iowa, Jan. 13.—Accord- 
ing to Secretary R. J. Reaney of the Southeast- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the 
annual convention of this organization will be 
held at the Hotel Ottumwa in Ottumwa on Feb. 
4 and 5. The association has made plans for one 
of the largest meetings it has ever held. A num- 
ber of good speakers will be in attendance to enter- 
tain and instruct and the Moonlight Club, made up 
of traveling salesmen covering this territory, will 
do its part to make its annual entertainment big- 
ger and better than ever before. The ladies are 
always invited to attend this annual convention, and 
from the way reservations are being taken, it is 
expected that the number in attendance this year 
will exceed those of any previous year. Arrange- 
ments have been made to have an orchestra enter- 
tain them when they arrive. Secretary Reaney 
says: ‘‘If any of you people want to have a good 
time and attend a good live meeting, just come 
down to Ottumwa and we will try to make you 
feel at home.’’ 





MOUNTAIN STATES DEALERS’ PROGRAM 
DeNveER CoLo., Jan. 10.—The complete program 
for the annual convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held here at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Jan. 20, 21 and 22, has 
been issued and it is replete with good things. 
The first morning’s session will be given over to 
the reports of the officers, and on the afternoon 
of that day to an address by Governor Shoup of 
Colorado and by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on ‘‘The Hand 
that Rocks the Cradle.’?’ On Tuesday  eve- 
ning a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in the 
convention rooms of the hotel. Wednesday morn- 
ing will be opened with an address by J. W. 
Kelley, of Denver, on ‘‘Americanism,’’ Who will 
be followed by Douglas Malloch on ‘‘Some Sin- 
ners I Have Met.’’ This will be followed by 
appointment of committees. , 
Nels Darling, of Oklahoma City, Okla., will open 
the Wednesday afternoon session with an address 
on ‘‘Your Business and Your Community.’’ This 
will be followed by election of officers and directors. 
The Denver Knot-Hole club will present its tenth 
annual banquet and frolic to the visitors on Wednes- 
day evening at Daniels & Fishers’ Tower. The 
Thursday session will be given over to an illus- 
trated lecture on the ‘‘Auto Truck and Its Uses,’’ 
by E. M. Lee, followed by a general discussion 
on business and association activities led by L. J. 
Marshall, of Wichita, Kans., and reports of com- 
mittees. A meeting of the newly elected board of 
directors will be held in the afternoon to arrange 
plans for the coming year. 





NEW YORK FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

SyracuskE, N. Y., Jan. 12.—An excellent program 
is in process of preparation for the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Forestry Association 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Jan. 
28. This will be the first time since the association 
was founded in 1913 that the annual meeting has 
been held in the western part of the State. Gifford 
Pinchot, former chief forester, has been invited to 
address the meeting and the American Forestry 
Association has been asked to send a speaker. The 
New York State interests that were represented in 
the forestry conference on Nov. 11 will be urged 
to send a delegate. The executive committee is at 
work on the new slate of officials for 1920 and the 
names of the nominees will be presented at the 
Buffalo meeting for ratifi-ation. 


NORTHWEST IOWANS ANNOUNCE DATE 


Fort Dopcr, Iowa, Jan. 12.—Secretary E. H. 
Townsend, of the Northwest Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that the annual con- 
vention of his organization will be held March 
11, at the Wahkonsa Hotel, this city. 


~~ 


WESTERN PINERS CHANGE DATE 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 10.—Secretary-manager 
A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, advises that tho it had been planned to 
hold the annual meeting of the organization the 
last week in January, the fact that the Loyal Le- 
gion directors will meet the same week makes it 
advisable to postpone the meeting of his associa- 
tion. The new days that have been selected are 
Feb. 3 and 4 and the place of meeting will be the 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 








SOUTHERN SASH AND DOOR QUARTERLY 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 12.—The next quarterly meet- 
ing of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 5, 6, 
7, according to advices just received from Sec- 
retary C. B. Harman. The board of directors 
will meet on the morning of Feb. 5, while the-reg- 
ular business sessions of the association will begin 
at 11 o’clock the same morning and continue thru 
until the afternoon of the 6th. 

Secretary Harman advises that such a meeting 
would not be of interest without an entertainment 
program and he has arranged attractive features 
for both day and evening of each of the three 
days. Included will be an old time cake walk, 
an automobile ride around Palm Beach and its 
vicinity, a special reception by the Ft. Pierce Com- 
mercial Club under the leadership of W. E. Ty- 
lander, and an inspection trip thru some of the 
largest orange and grapefruit groves in that sec- 
tion. Mr. Tylander will have his new millwork 
factory completed by that time and expects visit- 
ors to make a thoro inspection of the new plant. 
Secretary Harman advises that because of the lim- 
ited accommodations, those intending to go should 
notify him at once so that the proper hotel reser- 
vations ete., may be made. 





SOUTHWESTERN DEALERS’ PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—An interesting fea- 
ture of the annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association here this year will be a 
joint conference between the association and the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. 
The convention will be held Jan. 28, 29 and 30, and 
in view of the peculiar conditions which confront 
the retail lumber trade this year, it is expected to 
bring a very large attendance of members. 

The sessions will be held at the Muehlebach 
Hotel. The convention will begin at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday morning with the registration of mem- 
bers. The business meeting will open at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, beginning with a community sing 
directed by C. M. Mills, followed by an address on 
‘*Codperation or Chaos’’ by William R. Moss, 
attorney, of Chicago. Following will be the ad- 
dress of the president, C. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph. 
This will be followed by the reports of Secretary- 
manager J. R. Moorehead, Treasurer J. H. Fores- 
man and Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston. ‘4A 
Good Story’’ will be told by J. C. Dionne, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. The session will be closed with 
announcements and the appointment of committees. 

The joint conference between the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association and the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association will be held the sec- 
ond day, beginning at 10 o’clock. The program for 
this conference has not yet been completed, but 
now is being worked on by Secretary Putman and 
Seeretary Moorehead. A model retail salesroom 
will be shown at this session in connection with 
the suggestions to be made. 

The afternoon session will begin at 2 o’elock, 
opening with a community sing directed by Mr. 
Mills, followed by an address by John 8. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, on ‘‘In- 
creasing the Utility of the Red Cedar Shingle.’’ 
This will be followed by another address by Mr. 
Dionne on ‘‘Looking ’Em Over.’’ <A_ business 
session will follow. 

The third and final day’s session will open at 
10 o’elock Friday morning with a community sing 
followed by an address on ‘‘ Agricultural Lime and 
the Building Supply Dealer,’’ by Prof. E. A. Fip- 
pin, manager of the agricultural department of 
the National Lime Association, Washington, D. C. 
This will be followed by an address by Bab Bell 
Trosper, widely known writer on household ar- 
rangement and decoration, whose articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are attracting much atten- 
tion. 

The morning session will close with the report of 
the committees on auditing, necrology, constitu- 


tion and bylaws, resolutions and nominations. 
After the election the new officers will be intro- 
duced, announcements made and final adjourn- 
ment taken. The new board of directors will 
meet at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS MEET 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 12.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its annual meeting 
at the Albany Club, Toronto, Jan. 9. The chair- 
man, A. E. Clark, presided. Several matters of 
routine business were disposed of, including the 
election of officers for 1920, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Chairman, A. C. Manbert; committee, A. E. 
Clark, A. E. Eckardt, J. B. Jarvis, C. W. Wilkinson, 
H. J. Terry, Guy H. Long. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the new board of directors, H. Boultbee was 
appointed secretary-treasurer. The retiring chair- 
man and the new chairman each delivered short 
addresses regarding the work of the association, 
pointing out its great value to the trade and urg- 
ing the members to continue their enthusiastic 
support. ; 

It was reported by the chairman that the United 
States customs officers at some ports of entry had 
recently made a ruling classifying maple as a 
‘‘eabinet wood,’’ liable to a duty of 10 percent, 
and that probably birch would also be included in 
a similar manner. The matter was discussed ex- 
tensively and the secretary was instructed to write 
to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, as well as to the department of customs at 
Washington and the department of customs at 
Ottawa making inquiries and taking any steps 
possible to have these woods continued as free of 
duty when entering the United States. 

A. E. Eckardt, chairman of the transportation 
committee, reported that the committee was in 
favor of applying to the Dominion Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for an order to the effect that 
when a car passes a track scale without being 
weighed, the freight charge must be based upon 
the minimum weight. The present practice of the 
railways is to collect freight upon estimated 
weights adopted many years ago, which are not 
fair to the trade under present manufacturing and 
marketing conditions. A motion was passed sup- 
porting the transportation. committee in this 
matter. 

A. E. Clark drew the attention of the members 
to the forthcoming annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, which is to be held 
at Quebec, P. Q., on Feb. 4 and 5, and urged the 
members to attend and support this association. 
A. C. Manbert drew attention to the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which will take place in Hamilton Feb. 24 
and 25 and suggested that the wholesalers should 
express their desire to assist the retailers in con- 
nection with their meeting, in any way which the 
retailers may consider desirable. 


RRA Rn 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


CHAPEL Hii, N. C., Jan. 12.—Program of the 
second Southern Forestry Congress to be held at 
the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, Jan. 28-30, is 
practically completed and includes some well known 
men of wide experience, both in business and in 
public service, especially in connection with for- 
estry and forest lands. The sessions of the first 
two days will be taken up largely with a discus- 
sion upon the application and merits of the na- 
tional forest policy advocated by Chief Forester 
Henry 8S. Graves, who will be present to out- 
line his policy. Several prominent officials of 
large southern lumber companies will follow For- 
ester Graves with an address on ‘‘The Lumber 
Industry.’’ Other speakers and various subjects 
are: Dr. W. F. Blackman, secretary of the Tick 
Eradication Committee, on ‘‘The Livestock Indus- 
try’’; E. E. Miller, of Nashville, Tenn., on ‘‘ South- 
ern Agriculture’’; C. F. Speh, secretary of the Tur- 
pentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, on ‘‘ The 
Naval Stores Industry’’; Dr. McGarvey Cline, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on ‘‘The Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry.’’ Dr. H. E. Howe, of the National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C., will outline the 
project of the forestry committee of that council 
and H. T. Corey, consulting engineer of the United 
States Reclamation Service, will advocate practical 
land classification. 

On Friday, Jan. 30, the congress will join the 
Louisiana Forestry Association and the program 
will be under their joint direction. Among the 
speakers will be Col. T. S. Woolsey, jr., who will 
make an address on ‘‘ Forestry in the Landes of 
Southern France’’; R. C. Jones, State forester of 
Virginia, will speak on ‘‘Fire Protection and the 
Private Owners’’; E. O. Siecke, State forester of 
Texas, will talk on ‘‘Publicity Work: Putting 
Forestry on the Map in the South.’’ Henry E. 
Hardtner, president of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association, will act as toastmaster at the banquet 
on Wednesday evening. Among the attractions 


planned are an excursion on Saturday to the typical 
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slash pine forests of the Florida Parishes and to 
the eut-over lands being reforested by Mr. 
Hardtner at Urania, La. 

Secretary J. S. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, urges all 
v-ho are interested in forest lands and the future 
supply of timber to make it a point to attend this 
congress. 





TO CONFER WITH CHIEF FORESTER 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 12.—Secretary-Man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association, 
announces that arrangements have been made for a 
-onference here, on Jan. 26 and 27, between Chief 
Forester Graves of the Federal Forest Service and 
the following committee representing the pine 
association: Secretary Rhodes, John L. Kaul, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Frank G. 
Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; 
R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La.; Harry T. Kendall, Kirby-Bonner Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett, Ark., and 
H. B. Bond, of Lake Helen, Fla. The southern 
piners will discuss with Col. Graves the formula- 
tion, with the codperation of the Federal Forest 
Service, of a forestry policy for the Gulf region. 
Chey will explain the conditions prevailing in this 
section and ask for a study, by the Federal Service, 
of those conditions, in order that a plan may be 
worked out which will have the endorsement and 
support of the Government. 

This conference will precede the annual session 
f the Southern Forestry Congress. Immediately 
following the adjournment of the congress, which 
loses on Jan. 30, the Southern Pine Association 
envoys hope to induce Col. Graves to make a per- 
sonal exploration of the southern pine belt, arrang- 
ing an itinerary to suit his convenience and one 
that will give him as thoro a first-hand acquaint- 
uce with southern forest conditions and problems 
is can be gained in the time he can spare for it. 

Enlightened and progressive southern lumber- 
men are taking a very keen and active interest in 
the forestry problems of their section, and it is 
hoped that the New Orleans conferences this 
month will go far toward the formulation and 
adoption of a working plan in which all may 
codperate, for perpetuation of the southern forest 
resources and the southern lumber industry. 





NEW YORKERS TO HOLD BANQUET 

New York, Jan. 12.—The west side group of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association will hold 
its first annual banquet at the Hotel Navarre on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 27. This group was formed 
at the time of the first Liberty loan and it was 
decided to make this an annual affair. 

The toastmaster selected for the occasion is 
Joseph F. Murphy, president of the group, and the 
speakers will be H. B. Coho, of Yonkers, executive 
seeretary of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion; Cornelius Kennedy, well known wholesaler of 
New York, and Douglas Malloch, the lumberman 


poet, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
This affair will be somewhat novel in that there 
are to be no guests. Everybody pays for his own 
ticket, even the speakers. Another novel feature 
will be that any member of the group may con- 
tribute a souvenir and he who contributes the most 
popular one will be awarded a suitable prize. The 
dinner will be as ‘‘dry’’ as the Sahara Desert. 


VALLEY SALESMEN TO BANQUET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Members of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association will have their annual 
banquet Monday evening, Jan. 19. The arrange- 
ments committee appointed by President Charles 
Van Pelt at the annual meeting Dee. 27, of which 
W. A. Smith is chairman, announces that the ban- 
quet will be at the Hotel Radisson. It will be an 
informal affair and a vaudeville program will 
entertain the diners, who are expected to number 
three hundred or more. 





PITTSBURGH SALESMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 12.—The Pittsburgh 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the same time and place as that 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 11, 12 and 13 at the William 
Penn Hotel. This organization of salesmen was 
formed March, 1916, with eleven members and 
now has 150 in good standing, its object being to 
promote the interest of the lumber business as well 
as good fellowship among its salesmen. It also 
serves to bring together salesmen out of employ- 
ment and employers needing salesmen. 

Secretary Treasurer William Bigge, jr., advises 
that at the annual meeting the officers as well as 
two directors will be elected. 





MEETING OF CENTRAL SALESMEN 


Members of the Central Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen will meet in Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman, during the annual convention of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Feb. 3-5. President N. J. Clears, of 
Chicago, and Secretary T. H. Nelson, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are arranging a fine entertainment 
and business program and the headquarters will 
be in the same rooms as last year. It is hoped 
that every member will be in attendance. 





UNION ASSOCIATION SALESMEN TO MEET 


ToLepo, OHI0, Jan. 12.—Officers of the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
are planning an interesting meeting during the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which will be held at Dayton, 
Jan. 20 to 22. The local committee in charge of the 
arrangements will inaugurate the proceedings with 
a banquet for association members only at the 


Rike-Kumlers Co.’s banquet hall, Monday, Jan. 19. 
Members of the association may reserve seats for 
the banquet by writing L. G. Anderson, 115 Wis- 
teria Drive, Dayton, Ohio, the tickets being $2.50 
each. The business meeting and election of offi- 
cers and two members of the board of directors 
will be held in the main dining room of the Miami 
Hotel, January 21 at 2:30. The announcement was 
sent out by J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio, seere- 
tary and treasurer. 


MICHIGAN TRAVELERS’ ANNUAL 

Detroit, Micn., Jan. 12.—The Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen has announced thru Secretary-treasurer 
C. H. Weedon that the annual convention of the 
organization will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to be held Feb. 3 and 4 at the same 
place. The salesmen plan to have a luncheon at 
1 p. m. on Feb. 4, at which time entertainment and 
some excellent talks will be provided for the mem- 
bers. Following this the business meeting of the 
organization will be held. 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 12.—The Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association held another meeting 
last Saturday night, at the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
and it turned out to be a good one. 

Treasurer W. R. Johnston reported that there 
were now ninety-four members in the organization, 
all in good standing, and Secretary E. C. Strong, 
as chairman of the employment committee, reported 
that several applications for men had been made 
recently by employers, and that deals were now 
pending in some of the cases. At the urgent re- 
quest of those present, Mr. Johnson then read the 
uncompleted story of August A. Anderson, the 
first man to go to war from the association. 

The excess profits tax was discussed, and the 
opinion was that it would be better to make a tax 
per thousand feet, as that would raise the tax 
money without having a deterrent influence on pro- 
duction. It was proposed to have a meeting de- 
voted to railroads and traffic management, and this 
will be carried out in the near future when experts 
will be on hand to answer questions and give 
opinions. 


HOO-HOO PLAN CONCATENATIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, has been advised by 
George W. Phalin, Vicegerent Snark for the north- 
ern district of Alabama, that a Concatenation will 
be held at Tuscaloosa next Saturday night. He ex- 
pects a large class of kittens. 

D..S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, says that a Con- 
eatenation will be held in Milwaukee in connection 
with the convention of the association. 





WHITE CEDAR MANUFACTURERS REPORT A GOOD YEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern White Cedar Association is in 
progress here today at the Hotel Radisson. Owing 
to train delay the first session was not held until 
2:15 p. m., when it was called to order by Presi- 
lent L. L. Hill, with about fifty producers and 
wholesalers present. 

At noon those in attendance joined in a buffet 
iuncheon and the annual banquet, which was in- 
formal, was held at the Radisson; a vaudeville 
program being a feature of the entertainment. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, President Hill reviewed the year’s work, 
‘hich on the whole has been quite satisfactory. 
The inefficiency of labor, he said, is largely due to 
the fact that the men do not remain at any one 
ob long enough to become skilled in it. He sug- 
zested as a solution of the difficulty the adoption 
f a method of standardizing compensation based 
m length of service, results achieved or something 
'f the sort. 

He referred to the fact that increased costs of 
/perating the association had necessitated the mak- 
ng of a special assessment during the year; recom- 
nending that a plan be worked out for providing 
sreater revenue. He commended the work of the 
secretary’s office and urged members to cooperate 
iore freely by sending in their reports. 

At the conclusion of the president’s address N. E. 
Boucher, seeretary, offered his report, showing a 
uembership of forty-four—an increase of six mem- 
ers over the year previous. The secretary also 
irged fuller codperation on the part of members 
n order that they may take full advantage of the 
acilities the association is prepared to place at 

\eir service, 

W. B. Thomas, treasurer, submitted his report of 
eceipts and expenditures, showing a substantial 
alanee in hand. 


The subject of advertising was discussed by va- 
rious members, the consensus being that the asso- 
ciation’s campaign should be continued. A motion 
made by H. S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, and 
amended by T. P. Bradley, of Duluth, Minn., in- 
structing the post committee to outline a campaign 
and submit it to members was carried. If the plan 
is accepted the secretary will make assessments to 
raise the amount required, which is not to exceed 
$5,000. L. A. Page, of Minneapolis, reporting for 
the pole committee, said that $6,482.13 of last 
year’s appropriation of $7,000 had been expended. 
Mr. Page also explained the character of the adver- 
tising and space used last year. 

J. E. Gerlich, of Milwaukee, Wis., of the com- 
mittee on publicity and welfare, explained that the 
committee’s efforts had been confined to preventing 
the unfair advertising of competing material. 

Wilbur Lefean, of Chicago, chairman, explained 
that the insurance committee had continued the col- 
lecting of data on accidents until it learned that 
the work was being done by a Wisconsin concern, 
when it had stopped. The compensation rates, he 
said, had been reduced on cedar producers during 
the year, and other reductions are promised if sta- 
tistics warrant. L. A. Page said old line companies 
had not yet reduced their rates to the proper level, 
and that the mutual companies will therefore con- 
tinue to receive the preference. 

At this stage of the proceedings adjournment 
was taken until Thursday morning. 


Vote Increase of Association Dues 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—At today’s ses- 
sion of the Northern White Cedar Association, 
Benjamin Finch, of the tie committee, told of the 
organization of a tie association in St. Louis and 
the efforts of producers to get the Government 


to relax on specifications and inspection. Tie pro- 
duction is short all over the country and the rail- 
road purchasing agents are worried, but those 
under Government control will not pay the higher 
prices. It is believed, however, that the roads will 
relax somewhat in their requirements when the 
owners are again in charge. Accident insurance 
was discussed, it being brought out that the risk 
is less in cedar than in other logging and that the 
rates are lower. The operation is liable for acci- 
dents to contractors and the men, unless the con- 
tractors carry insurance. L. A. Furlong, of the 
railroad committee, brought suit against the Rail- 
road Administration before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure a concentration rate 
thru Minnesota Transfer of 1 cent over the thru 
rate, instead of the present 5 cents. He secured 
modification of the loading requirements on the 
Minnesota & International; also lower rates to 
Texas Panhandle and to Oklahoma; and approval 
of lower rates to Chicago and east. M. J. Bell, of 
the pole committee, reported that there was no sur- 
plus dry stock and that production will not exceed 
the demand. 

Five hundred dollars was voted for literature to 
offset radical propaganda in the camps. A discus- 
sion of the need for more revenue resulted in fixing 
the minimum dues at $75, additional revenue to 
be raised pro rata on the volume of business. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—L. A. Furlong. 

Vice president—Benjamin Finch. 

Treasurer—H. F. Partridge. 

Directors—Two years, J. C. 
Lafeau. One year, L. A. Page. 


Kirkpatrick, Wilbur 
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A THOUGHTLESS moment may cause an accident 
that a lifetime can not repair, says the National 
Safety Council. 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN MANY FIELDS 


Open Competition Plan Meeting Reviews Conditions — Credit Bureau and Association Elect Officers— 
Insurance Managers Appointed—Anti-Red Laws Endorsed—Lumbermen Banquet 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

in transmission] 

New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 8.—The American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held a 
joint open competition plan meeting for the Jack- 
son and southwestern territories at the St. Charles 
Hotel here today, with Phil A. Ryan presiding as 
acting chairman, assisted by Frank Gadd, of 
Memphis. It was decided in the future to hold 
both meetings monthly and always at New Orleans 
on the second Thursday. 

The discussions showed that the market is 
‘“plumb wild,’’ the demand being greater than ever 
before and stocks smaller in these territories. The 
wholesalers are the principal buyers but the furni- 
ture factories, interior trim, flooring and the auto 
trade are buying exceedingly heavy. A close study 
of the figures indicates that the furniture factories 
ultimately are the heaviest purchasers of hard- 
wood lumber. 

Reports of stocks on hand show that there is an 
average of less than one month’s stock on the yards. 
This is the lowest stock in years. Production was 
estimated at 56 percent of normal in Jackson ter- 
ritory and 35 percent in southwestern. Both ter- 
ritories think these figures ought to be increased to 
about 70 percent during January. The present 
stock is said to be 37 and 58 percent of normal in 
the Jackson and southwestern territories respec- 
tively. 

There has been little change in labor conditions. 
The holiday season and continued bad weather have 
acted somewhat unfavorably on the labor situation. 
Men for work in the woods are short and labor is 
low in efficiency and generally unsteady. 

The car supply was said to be not improved dur- 
ing the last thirty days. The supply on the aver- 
age is far short of the requirements which are les- 
sened on account of low stocks at the mills. About 
60 percent of all requirements is being supplied. 
Collections were reported good but the terms of 
settlement were not always satisfactory and every- 
one was urged to sell strictly under the manufac- 
turers’ association sales code and no other way. 
The opinion that this should be done was general. 
All indications of good business for the early part 
of the new year are apparent. The demand for 
hardwood lumber is unabated and consumers of 
hardwoods are reported to be far behind on the 
orders. Business from the railroads will un- 
doubtedly follow the relinquishment of Federal 
control and the balance between supply and de- 
mand can hardly .be reached until the latter half 
of the year. 


-delayed 





CANADIAN CREDIT BUREAU ANNUAL 

TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 12.—The Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau (Ine.) held its annual meeting here 
on Jan. 9. The chairman, W. C. Irvin, presided. 
The business was largely of a routine nature, in- 
eluding the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: 

Chairman—wW. C. Irvin (reélected). 

Secretary—H. Boultbee. 

Treasurer—J. B. Reid (reélected). 

Committee—T. H. Hancock, William Britnell, F. B. 
McFarren, Walter Sutherland and T, E. Rathbone, 

The members discussed the service of the bureau 
and all expressed great satisfaction with the infor- 
mation it had furnished them thruout the year, 
stating that it had invariably been accurate and 
the means of saving them from placing many un- 
safe accounts upon their books. The treasurer’s 
report showed a satisfactory balance in the bank. 


~~~ 


TORONTO LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 12.—The lumbermen’s sec- 
tion of the Toronto board of trade held its annual 
meeting on Jan. 7, The chairman, A. C. Manbert, 
presided. The proceedings were of a routine na- 
ture, and included an instructive and interesting 
discussion of the value of the board of trade, with 
particular reference to the lumbermen’~ section. 
The members were all enthusiastic regarding the 
importance of the section and the advisability of 
maintaining it as a means of bringing together all 
members of the trade in Toronto for the discussion 
of matters of mutual interest. The election of offi- 
cers for 1920 resulted as follows: 

Chairman—aA. C. Manbert. 

Vice Chairman—W. J. Lovering. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. Boultbee. 

Committee—T. A. Paterson, A. E. Clark, W. C. Gall, 
J. B, Jarvis and C. G. Anderson. 





The choice of representatives of the section for 
the forthcoming elections of the board of trade re- 
sulted as follows: For the council, Hugh Munro; 


for the board of arbitration, W. J. Lovering; for 
representative on the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association, S. McBride. The report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer was presented and adopted, showing 
a satisfactory balance in the bank. 

The members decided to forego the annual din- 
ner this year and in its place to hold a pienie dur- 
ing the summer, when a visit will be paid to Grims- 
by, Ont., where A. E. Clark and C. W. Wilkinson, 
two of the most active members of the section, have 
their summer homes. The intention is that the 
members and their wives shall take a holiday for 
the occasion and proceed to Grimsby by steamer. 


— 
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INSURANCE MANAGERS BEGIN WORK 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan, 12.—The newly organ- 
ized insurance department of the Southern Pine 





J. R. BLACK, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Manager Cypress Association’s Insurance Department 


Association is today moving into its offices on the 
seventh floor of the Interstate Bank Building. 
Manager J. H. McLeod, who takes care of the 
association’s insurance work, has specialized in 
lumber insurance for the last eight or ten years. 
After conducting an agency of his own at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., he served for about five years as in- 
surance manager for the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., at Bogalusa. In 1916 he was selected by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to 
take charge of its insurance department, then just 





J. H. McLEOD, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Manager Southern Pine Insurance Department 


decided upon and the first department of its kind 
to be established by a lumber association. 

J. R. Black, newly appointed manager of the in- 
surance department of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as the accompanying cut 
shows, had his insurance service punctuated, dur- 
ing the late unpleasantness with the Teutonic au- 


tocracy, by service in the United States Navy. He 
volunteered at the outbreak of the war and was 
commissioned a junior lieutenant, being a graduate 
of the engineering department of Auburn (Ala.) 
University. His training and ability speedily 
earned recognition and he was promoted a grade 
and sent to Annapolis as an instructor, where he 
remained on duty for about a year. His sea duty 
included service on two American battleships. 


2 PO 


ENDORSES ANTISEDITION MEASURE 

Sr. Lous, Mo., Jan. 12.—The Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, thru its executive 
committee, has adopted resolutions endorsing what 
is known as House Record 10,650 in congress, en 
titled, ‘‘A bill defining sedition, the promoting 
thereof, providing punishment therefor’’ ete. 

The executive committee of the association also 
has endorsed the declaration of principles trans- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States by Harry A. Wheeler. This declaration 
points out the importance of safeguarding the 
rights and liberties of the individual; asks that 
organizations of any character whatsoever be made 
responsible for the acts of their agents, that the 
Government discriminate in favor of no organiza- 
tion, and that no organization be permitted to con- 
trol its members or others in violation of their 
constitutional rights. 


AOA 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION IN BANQUET 


New York, Jan. 12.—The annual banquet of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association was held in 
the grand ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last Friday evening, and was attended by 400 mem- 
bers and guests. This affair is always looked to 
as a big social feature of the metropolitan district, 
and there were as guests many lumbermen from 
various sections of the country, who take this op- 
portunity of meeting their customers in this dis 
trict. The dinner was well served and the dec- 
orations were most elaborate. William C. Reid, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, presided as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers, who were William C. Redfield, forme: 
secretary of commerce, Rev. W. Warren Giles and 
Dr. Francis Harvey Green. Mr. Redfield’s address 
dwelt on the money debt of Europe and the obliga- 
tions assumed by this country as the aftermath of 
the war. This was enthusiastically received and 
brought many suggestions for consideration. The 
other two speakers were of a lighter vein, but the 
response was equally enthusiastic. 


TO CONFER WITH RAILROAD CHIEFS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—Recognizing that 
transportation will be the most important factor in 
the success of the hardwood lumber industry during 
1920, and realizing also that transportation condi- 
tions at the moment are quite unfavorable, the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will, at its 
seventh annual here Tuesday, Jan. 20, hold a con- 
ference with high officials of railroads operating 
thruout the valley territory in the hope of secur- 
ing such codperation trom the carriers as will re 
sult in vast improvement of facilities for handling 
lumber and forest products generally on behalf of 
members of this organization. There are approx- 
imately four hundred firms having membership 
therein and they have an annual output of 350,- 
000 cars. C. H. Markham, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, will talk to the lumbermen on the 
transportation situation, and then will come a 
conference with that gentleman and high officials 
of the other roads for the purpose already stated. 
This conference will take up the entire afternoon 
session of the annual. 

J. V. Norman, attorney for the association, will 
deliver an address at the morning session on 
some phase of the transportation situation. Presi 
dent James E. Stark will deliver ais annual ad- 
dress while J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, 
the treasurer and the standing committees will 
submit their reports. Election of officers and adop- 
tion of the new constitution and bylaws will also 
occur at the morning session. 

Luncheon will be served at noon in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Chisea. 

Mr. Townshend is enthusiastic over the big 
attendance indicated. The Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club will send a big delega- 
tion and it is expected that practically all of the 
four hundred firms having membership in the 
association will have representatives present be- 
cause of the widespread interest in the transpor- 
tation problems to be discussed at this meeting. 
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THE FELLOW WHO HAS TO STAY OVER 


The lumbermen hard have departed 
(The hardwood purveyors, I mean), 
The lumbermen homeward have started 
And left me alone on the scene. 
Don’t think it is pansies and clover, 
Alone to be lingering on, 
The fellow who has to stay over 
When all of the fellows are gone. 


The lobby looks mighty deserted, 
The parlor is dismal and sad, 

The cup of my joy is inverted, 
And ev’rything seems to the bad. 

A fellow just feels like a rover, 
With nothing to fasten upon, 

The fellow who has to stay over 
When all of the fellows are gone. 


In boyhood I had an ambition 
To live to be ninety or so; 
But that’s not a happy condition, 
To see all the other ones go. 
So tuck me in under the clover 
And don’t leave me lingering on, 
The fellow who has to stay over 
When all of the fellows are gone. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 14. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


BLOOMINGTON, ILu.—The Bloomington Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has taken as its motto 
for 1920: ‘‘Let’s Bury George,’’ the idea be- 


ing that the members are not going to depend 
on George any more, but do it themselves. About 
seven hundred of the one thousand members of 
the organization (some membership for a town 
of this size) gathered at the annual dinner to- 
night and heard recounted some of the things 
the organization has done for Bloomington the 
last year. Manv of them were things that every 
town does, or tries to do; but a lot of them were 
things distinctively Bloomingtonian. Among 
others, it backed and helped finance Wesleyan 
University, believing that a university in a town 
is quite as valuable as a factory. It also helped 
take care of the housing problem by laying out 
what is known as the Association of Commerce 
Addition, purchasing forty acres, plotting two 
hundred and eight lots and landscaping the prop- 
erty—and today less than twenty lots remain 
unsold. These two items will just indicate some 
of the unusual and unusually beneficial things 
such an organization can do. 





PrortA, ILLu.—Peoria «was onee the greatest 
distillery town in the country, but now it is go- 
ing ahead, instead of merely having one the 
morning after. Some people thought that pro- 
hibition would give Peoria a black eye; instead 
of that it made black eves unfashionable. The 
distillers are going into the food manufacturing 
business, and it is thought by some people that 
breakfast food will be almost as beneficial to the 
world at large as the nightcap used to be. Sky- 
serapers are going up, houses are being built and 
Peoria has distinctly found itself. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILtu.—This was the home and 
is the resting place of Abraham Lincoln, and, in- 
cidentally, the State capital. But we were almost 
as much interested in the fact that it is the 
present home of Charles Schuck, the veteran 
lumberman, and his son, Charles W. H. Schuck, 
as we were that Lincoln once lived here. One 
nice thing about running around the country— 
sometimes we think it is the only one—is that 
you are alwavs running into some good lumber- 
man and finding him an honored member of his 
community, a director of the commercial associa- 
tion, and all the things that a fellow like Charlie 
Schuck ought to be. Those who think of Spring- 
field as merely the capital of Tlinois will be in- 
terested to know it has a hundred manufacturing 
plants and an annual payroll of $15,000,000. 
And here, as everywhere, the yell is for ‘‘more 
houses! ”’ 





La Satie, Inu.—When the dinner part of the 
annual dinner of the La Salle Chamber of 
Commeree was over tonight and . the dishes 
cleared away, and the remaining sugar put back 
into the safe, and Secretary Brvan began to read 
his annual report, we weren’t a bit astonished 
when, first thing, he paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of the merchants’ department for what 
it had done during the vear—hbecause one of the 
first things he mentioned was that W. F. Stevens, 
the retail lumberman, was at the head of it. 
few years back we retail lumbermen didn’t ¢on- 


sider ourselves as among the ‘‘merchants’’ of 
the town at all. We thought that merchants 
meant dry goods men and shoe men and grocers 
and such like. What we thought ourselves I 
don’t know; but, whatever it was, we were prob- 
ably it. But now many a progressive retail 
lumberman like W. F. is the bellwether of the 
whole flock. 

We were glad to see among those present also 
F. B. Elliott, another local retail lumberman— 
indicating that the local commercial organiza- 
tion doesn’t lack for support from the local 
lumber trade. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—O. D. Haskett, of the O. D. 
Haskett Lumber Co., is president of the Optimists’ 
Club of Indianapolis—and you gotta hand it to 
a man who can be president of both a lumber com- 
pany and an Optimists’ Club. But when you see 
him at a meeting of the latter you would never 
imagine him as president of the former at all. For 
he is happy and care free, and you would think 
there wasn’t such a thing as unhappiness or con- 
tractors in the world, And, if Haskett’s happiness 
had sagged during the evening (it was ladies’ 
night at the Optimists’ Club), which it didn’t, 
there was John George, another allied merchant, 
to start the joy again. And right across from us 
at the speakers’ table sat W. B. Dripps, the Frost- 
Johnson representative—so it seemed like one of 
those lumbermen’s nights in the Riley room like 
Harry Scearce used to make. In fact it seemed 
just enough like it to make our own heart sag—for 
we are going to miss this year’s meeting of the 
Indiana retail lumbermen, for a long time ago we 
promised to go to the Denver meeting or bust. 
But what is Denver’s loss is Indiana’s gain. 

But to get back to Haskett again. We thank 
him for a very pleasant evening with the Optimists 
of Indianapolis, where the organization originated. 
O. D. (his first name is Orlando, but we reveal the 
fact in strict confidence) is not an optimist in name 
only. He is an optimist from the soles of his feet 
to the crown of his head; and, if you know O. D., 
you know that is quite some distance. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association met for the twenty-first 
time today, and had the usual time. Walter Crim, 
whose name is spelled without the final ‘‘e’’, pre- 
sided, having come up from Salem for that pur- 
pose. Walter made a speech that ought to be a, 
model to other presidents, for it was as short as it 
was good and as good as it was short. He jumped 
on the bolsheviki real hard at the close, and sev- 
eral members whose patriotism can not be ques- 
tioned but whose whiskers are a little long were 
perceptibly nervous. 

Jim Stark and Sam Nickey had come up from 
Memphis, having been invited to lend dignity to 
the meeting of the Quartered Oak Veneer Associa- 
tion which preceded the main bout. They did, but 
that was all they had lent up to the hour of going 
to press. Both were inclined to think that prices 
were not likely to remain as stiff as they are, but 
to get stiffer. 

Frank R. Shepard presided over a ‘‘round ta 
ble’’ at the hardwood meeting, each man present 
being invited to stand up, give his real name, the 
name of his firm if he could remember it, and his 
place of voting. Some very good speeches re- 
sulted, the Demarest medal really going to Jim 
Buckley, who recently left the lumber business and 
went into the furniture business and now wishesto- 
goodness he were back in the lumber business. 

The convention closed with a banquet tonight, 
attended and addressed by a number of members 
of the press and others. Oh, yes, we should have 
said that George H. Palmer, the johndrockefeller of 
Sheridan, was elected president, and we’ll bet that 
George’s speech next year will be shorter than 
Walter’s was, for George is a man of few, but ex- 
pressive, words. 





CONVENTION SPEECHES 

The attention of an audience can be gained, 
but never regained. 

It is all right to reach the mind with a story 
if the purpose is to reach the heart with a fact. 

You will find your best friend your severest 
critic, and your severest critic your best friend. 

Some of the wisest speeches ever made have 
been made by men who depended on the inspira- 
tion of the moment—and certainly all of the 
foolish ones. 


It is more important that people shall remem- 
ber what you said than that they shall remem- 
ber how well you said it—but the better it is said 
the better it will be remembered. 


( Fort Dearborn National Beak. | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Lepositary 


=—_—__——_— 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus- - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. Wil LSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM, L. McKEE, Vice-Pres, and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest, EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
siaMey J iS > BW. LENNERT. Asst. Cashier 
ice-Pres. A M. FORREY, Se: 
HERBERT C ROER: Vice Pres, Trust Olicer — 
OHNSO Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
a JOHN M. PEARSON, - Manager Safe Deposit Vouks. DP, 











The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 
JSS 





“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 
evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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AENEAN IEE 
That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect a 
Wigginscard, and 
you produce a first 
impression that com- 
mands respectful ate 
tention. 







FOTEEL COMPANY 
err TSeUuRGH eA 
PISHER BUILOIN® 

CHICAGO 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 


Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
Serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being 
encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 
TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desicn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry KitN OPERATION 
Speciat DESIGN Mitt OPERATION 


( 504 WHITE BUILDING, 
{ SEATTLE, WASH. 





603 YEON BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 








|. cations, lumber and mill bills. 
| Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
| complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
| yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be | 
prompily refunded. | 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 
| 6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
~your credit loss, That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross sales, we repay the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 
The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











FOR 


tizse BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


SEND 






—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’’ 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 

t “*West Coast Bungalows” 
Tit 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
S and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 318 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes | cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 

















ROBERT W.HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











The Field for Motor Trucks 
In the Lumber Industry 





When in 1911 the Motor 
Truck Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was started there were 
few motor trucks used in 
the lumber industry—in- 
deed, there were very few 
manufactured. Today, 
however, the situation has 
undergone a vast change, 
as on every hand lumber 
companies are found using 
from one truck up to 
fleets of fifteen or more. 
There is no more exacting 
field than the lumber in- 


motorized. 


nt if a «f the individual operator tries to do with 
lems are particularly try- pen gs nd oti can ye age i. ae 
ing. In fact, there is planning will 


growing up in the truck 
manufacturing industry a 
well grounded knowledge 
that when a motor truck 
has proved in the lumber 
field its dependability, its 
lasting qualities and its 
economy in operation that 
truck has demonstrated 
its worth and can take its 
place in the motor truck 
world with assurance. 


livery. 


cago. 


in operation. 


Importance of Lumber 
wid more trucks. 

The lumber industry is 

a great industry, covering 
the entire country, and 
generally considered sec- 
ond in size of the indus- 
tries of the United States. 
Naturally this has caused 
many truck manufacturers 
to turn to and seek to de- 
velop the potential mar- 
ket, with a success in 
many cases which is 
startling. Trucks which 
predominate in the indus- 
try are those the makers 
of which have given espe- 
cial attention to the in- 
dustry and have done pro- 
motion work in it in a 
specific and _ intelligent 
manner. lLumbermen, 
whether retailers or man- 
ufacturers, are big busi- 
ness men, are leaders in 


effective. 


them. 


been made. 





ATTEND NATIONAL TRUCK SHOW 


More motor trucks were manufactured 
during 1919 than any previous year, and 
more trucks were bought by lumbermen 
during that year than in any similar period. 
The lumber industry from the stump to the 
ultimate consumer is rapidly becoming 


For lumbermen to secure as great benefit 
as possible from truck operations it is 
necessary that care and intelligence be 
used in operating the machine. 
trucks are machines and will do just what 


motor truck operation more efficient and 
consequently help to reduce cost of de- 


From January 24 to January 31 the 
National Truck Show will be held in Chi- 
Trucks of all sizes, types and de- 
signs will be on display as well as number- 
less truck accessories which assist in mak- 
ing a truck more efficient and economical 
This show will be at the 
International Amphitheatre and should be 
especially attractive for lumbermen who 
are contemplating early purchase of one or 
By visiting the show it will 
be possible to compare the features of dif- 
ferent types of trucks and therefore form 
an idea as to what machine will prove most 


Trucks to give the uttermost of service 
in the lumber industry must be suitable for 
the particular hauling job on which they 
are put, and consequently it behooves lum- 
bermen to study trucks before purchasing 
It is rather expensive to purchase 
trucks and to determine what type should 
have been purchased after the purchase has 


The Motor Truck Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stands ready 
to codperate in every way possible with 
prospective truck purchasers, and will be 
glad to assist interested lumbermen in in- 
specting trucks at the Chicago truck show. 


than are trucks. This is 
especially true in the 
South. On the Pacific 
coast motor truck logging 
roads have been built in 
many places and so suc- 
cessful and economical 
have they proved that 
they are actually compet- 
ing with steam logging 
railroads. Where roads 
are good, trucks are prov- 
ing exceptionally valuable 
in log hauling, however, 
and their use is rapidly 
increasing. They are in- 
valuable in Indiana and 
surrounding States. 

More or*less scare head 
articles, largely inspired 
by propaganda for inter- 
ests not totally unselfish, 
appear from time to time 
about the rapidly dimin- 
ishing supply of standing 
timber. Nobody knows 
just how much standing 
timber there is in the 
United States, but there is 
plenty to last for many, 
many years. In fact, the 
cutting out of the large 
operators is a distinct ad- 
vantage in many cases to 
motor truck manufactur- 
ers, because as the large 


Motor 


Therefore, 


operations cease many 
small ones take their 
place. Portable mills are 


put in and the lumber not 
infrequently concentrated 
at some central point for 
planing and shipment. To 
the live truck salesman 
little more information is 
necessary; trucks are a 
necessity to many of the 
small manufacturers, the 
numbers of which are 
steadily growing. 


Needed at Sawnilils 


In the sawmill field 
there is great need for 
short, heavily built trac- 
tors to haul lumber about 
the yard. The necessity 
for a gasoline machine of 
this character was first 








their respective communi- 

ties and conduct big businesses. Naturally the invest 
ment is large and only those with ample financial re- 
sources can well engage in the industry. This means 
that the credit risk is unusually small in the indus- 
try and therefore the field a particularly desirable one 
to enter. 

The naturally large and desirable field has reacted to 
the decided advantage of the lumbermen. As men- 
tioned before, truck manufacturers have done a good 
deal of work to adapt trucks to the particular needs of 
the industry. Trucks must be fitted to lumber or log 
hauling; the lumber industry can not be fitted to the 
trucks. With such a large field open it has paid and 
will continue to pay truck manufacturers to devote 
especial attention to equipment for lumbermen. In 
this work the Motor Truck Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN stands ready at all times to be of 
help, either to the lumberman or the truck manufac- 
turer. The motto of the department is “Service,” and 
no stone is left unturned to accomplish the desired end. 
To illustrate the point the following example is cited: 
Economical operation of trucks in large part depends 
upon keeping the truck moving all the time and elimi- 
nating idle time in the lumber yard or at the place of 
delivery. Speeding up devices are in use, but to them 
all there are objections, particularly for quick unload- 
ing without damage to the material. Experiments are 
now being conducted with the view of bringing into use 
a device which will permit very rapid loading and un- 
loading of even the most delicate lumber in a very 
short time. 


Extent of the Lumber Field 


Broadly speaking, the lumber field is divided into 
three great divisions ; namely : Logging, manufacturing 
and retailing. There are other considerable fields 
within the industry, such as cooperage and millwork 
manufacture, but trucks which have proved their 
worth in one of the three main divisions will be found 
suitable, provided they are equipped with the right 
sort of body, in any of the others. In this connection 
it is worthy of mention that many types of bodies are 
needed in the lumber industry and more careful atten- 
tion to this field by the body manufacturers would un- 
doubtedly bring some good business. 


Useful for Logging 


The use of trucks to some extent is limited in the 
logging field. By that is meant that tractors, espe- 
cially of the ‘‘Caterpillar” or “Creeping Grip” types, in 
some cases are much better adapted to woods work 


discerned on the Pacific 
coast, where now it is getting to be a rare thing to 
find horses working in a sawmill yard. The manufac- 
turers of these machines are now distributing their 
product in the East and South and finding a ready 
market. Electric tractors of the storage battery type 
have also found a good field at the sawmills. Some- 
times as many as a dozen tractors can be employed at 
a sawmill. Even during 1919, a year of phenomenal 
activity, there were a great many mills which did not 
operate over two hundred days. A tractor does not 
eat when it is not working, as does a horse or a mule, 
and so it is easy to glimpse the great saving in animal 
feed—which is only one of the advantages accruing 
from tractor operation at sawmills. 


In the Retail Field 


Retail lumbermen, who play such a necessary part 
in the building up of the nation, are located in all cities 
and towns. Besides lumber, millwork, sash and doors 
and other wood products many retail lumberman style 
themselves ‘Building Material Merchants” and carry 
such things as hardware, building paper, coal, cement, 
tile, brick, paint, fertilizer and a steadily increasing 
number of other things. The tendency of the retail 
business is to expand and thus the need for trucks and 
trailers increases steadily. Farmers, for example, are 
very busy and retailers are now beginning to deliver 
lumber into the country with much success. Of course, 
the farmer is charged for the delivery, but he gladly 
pays the charge. There is some mail order competition 
in the lumber industry and it is interesting to note 
that some retail lumbermen have met this competition 
during the year by delivering out in the country, a 
charge being made for the delivery, which is made by 
truck. 

Lumbermen Use 45,000 Trucks 

Naturally it is impossible to determine absolutely the 
number of trucks used by lumbermen without an actual 
count, but a careful approximation was recently made 
which, while rather surprising, is believed to be con- 
servative. Briefly, a certain number of letters were 
sent out broadcast to lumbermen asking for details of 
the number of trucks used. The number of replies re- 
ceived showing trucks operated was used as a basis 
for a computation which showed at least 45,000 trucks 
of all kinds in use. 


The Size of the Market 
While in a very limited number of cases enly one 
machine could be economically used by lumber com- 
panies, in most cases at least two trucks are needed— 
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ne light, rapid truck and one larger, slower machine— 
and in many cases a dozen or more machines could be 
profitably used. It is very conservative to state that 
200,000 trucks (of all types) could be used to advan- 
tage in the lumber industry. Trucks are generally 
‘stimated as lasting five years in the lumber industry. 
In other words, 20 percent of the trucks used by the 
industry are replaced each year. When there are 
200,000 used by lumbermen the annual replacements 
then would be 40,000 trucks. Consequently the truck 
manufacturers who enter the lumber field aggressively 
have an assured, continuous market before them and 
likewise the lumbermen who purchase trucks may be 
certain of securing more and more consideration from 
the manufacturers and of getting machines which are 
better adapted to their needs. 





Lumber Industry Faces Prosperity 

All in all 1919 was one of the most prosperous years 
on record for lumbermen. However, 1920 bids fair to 
be even more prosperous. Besides the normal building 
program the country is short at least a million homes, 
many office buildings, factories, school houses ete. It 
is estimated that in 1919 more than $2,000,000,000 
was spent for building and it seems certain that in 
1920 the value of buildings will be much greater. If 
a million homes were built at least $6,000,000,000 
would be needed, but it is evident from this, in the 
light of the 1919 record, that altho building may be 
speeded up greatly it can not equal the demand for 
several years at least. The truck manufacturer who 
wins a place in the lumber field now will meet a keen 
demand and is assured of a good future. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 10.—‘‘Every mill in the dis- 
trict is hoping for a larger production in 1920, but no 
one can predict now what the season’s run will be,” 
stated F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co. “It de- 
pends a great deal on what kind of weather the loggers 
have this winter and also on the labor situation thru- 
out the year. Just now the lumbermen are somewhat 
encouraged by the lifting of the embargo on lumber 
shipments. The embargo is lifted, but we have not 
vet gotten any cars.” 

“With the outlook for the sash and door business 
nore favorable than ever before, I believe that the 
Northwest is on the eve of its greatest period of pros- 
perity,” stated C. M. Crego, president and manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 

Altho apparently outwitted by Inland Empire lum- 
er operators, members of the I. W. W. are planning a 
‘omeback and have already sown the seeds for the 
beginning of more labor trouble in the woods, accord- 
ing to information in the hands of the lumbermen. 
While the Centralia murders quieted the I. W. W.’s 
for a time, already pamphlets have appeared in logging 
camps. Where the pamphlets come from is not 
divulged. 

“Become an American citizen within thirty days, 
or get out.” This notice was posted in the camps of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co. early this month by the big- 
gest lumber concern in northern Idaho. So far as is 
known, no I. W. W. are employed in the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co.’s plants and the announcement was made that 
none will be. 

Jeannette Smith has been appointed field officer of 
the Ladies’ Loyal Legion of the Spokane district. 
She will succeed Ruth Merrill, who has been assigned 
to do Three L’s organization work in the three States 
in which the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermer 
operates, Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lammers are visiting in Spo- 
kane after having spent several months in Shanghai, 
China, where Mr. Lammers went to represent the China 
Commercial Co., of Spokane and Seattle. Mr. Lam- 
mers formerly was with the S. H. L. Lumber Co., of 
which A. W. Lammers, of Chicago, is president. 
‘Shanghai is perhaps as active a city as there is in the 
world today,” said Mr. Lammers, in speaking of his 
stay in China. “Building improvements contemplated 
there during the coming year aggregate $15,000,000.” 

“The S. H. L. Lumber Co. is looking for a good 
vear in 1920,” stated A. A. Bock, Spokane manager 
for the company. “We are hoping to have plenty of 
stock and are getting things lined up to handle a big 
susiness during the coming season.” 

“The St. Maries Lumber Co. has closed down the 
sawmill, but not the planer at St. Maries,” said L. A. 
Baker, of the Spokane office of the company. “After 
the needed repairs are made at the mill we expect to 

start out on a good run for 1920. We expect to have 
«a good supply of logs. We have a crew of loggers at 
vork and good progress is being made.” 

“The Pine Zone Lumber Co. anticipates a great year 
for 1920,” stated George F. Ward, one of the members 
f the new company who formerly was a member of 
the Barline-Ward Lumber Co. “W. G. Ramshaw is in 
the middle West now looking over the field and arrang- 
ing for trade during the eoming season.” 

E. F. Wales, Spokane manager for the Wallace- 
sallord Lumber Co., predicts a good business for the 
oming twelve months. “We hope to have plenty of 
tock and prices undoubtedly will remain high,” said 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben A. Joy, of Chicago, arrived in 
spokane this week for a short visit. .Mr. Joy is presi- 
ent of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of Chicago and 
his is his first visit to the company‘s new branch 
fice in Spokane, which was opened in October by 
‘red D. Becker, who, for the last few years was 
ecretary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation. Mr. and Mrs. Joy will go to Seattle 
rom here, 

Mr. and Mrs, C. B. March, of Columbia Falls, Mont., 
topped off in Spokane, enroute to California for 4 
onth’s vacation. Mr. March is manager of the State 
umber Co. at Columbia Falls. 

With production almost at nothing, the selling of 
nland Emnire lumber has become an entirely nega- 
ve proposition, according to L. S. Case, general man- 
ger of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. ‘We are plan- 
ing to run all our mills night and day as soon as 
irs can be obtained and sufficient working crews 
mployed,” said Mr. Case. “The demand today is far 
reater than the supply.’”’ None of the several Weyer- 
aeuser mills is now operating to any great extent, 
\ir, Case stated, and in the Minnesota districts the 

tuation is even worse than here. The Coast mills 
re also closed because of the car shortage. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Humbird went to Sandpoint, 
aho, last week to attend the annual Humbird ban- 
iet. There were thirty-six present, including W. H. 


‘ans, of the company’s plant at Newport, Wash., 
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and Charles Hilligoss, of the Kootenai plant. T. J. 
Humbird presided. 

Installation of three new sawmills in the Molson- 
Chesaw country, in the northern part of Stevens 
County, north of Spokane, is drawing to a close. The 
Osoyoos Lumber Co., composed of Molson men, has set 
up a mill six miles west of Molson and sawed its first 
material last week with which to put up mill shelters. 
U. S. Wiltfong also has completed the installation of 
a mill on his property south of Chesaw. The Porter 
Brothers’ mill and the DuMont mill, both near Mol- 
son, have sawed out their log supply and have shut 
down to concentrate their forces on logging. 

Superintendents of sixty branch lumber yards of the 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. met at Walla Walla Thurs- 
day for their annual conference which lasted until 
today. 

The executive committee of the Inland Empire 
Safety Council was increased from two members to five 
at the annual meeting Monday. This change was made 
because of the recent extension of territory. Northern 
Idaho is now included in the scope of the safety work. 

Huntington Taylor, of the Rutledge Timber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho; and John A. Humbird, 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, are the 
new members of the safety council. Henry G. Klopp, 
of the White Pine Sash Co., of Spokane, and C. M. 
Crego, of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., of 
Spokane, were reélected to the executive board. 

Floyd Daggett, secretary of the safety council, de- 
clared the taking in of north Idaho has more than 
doubled the membership. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, was reélected president; E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel will retain his office as vice president; and 
Floyd Daggett will continue as secretary-treasurer and 
safety engineer. 

Accidents in mill operation in the Inland Empire 
were reduced 75 percent during the year 1919, accord- 
ing to a statement made this week by Floyd Daggett, 
secretary and safety engineer of the Inland Empire 
Safety Council. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co.’s plant at Ione, Wash., 
and the Edwards-Bradford Lumber Co., of Elk, Wash., 
made the best records of the mills in the Inland Em- 
pire. 

Six inches of snow within the next few days in the 
lumber sections of the Inland Empire would mean a 
banner year in the lumber and logging industry, 
according to a statement made by Roy C. Lammers, 
secretary of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. “There is 
plenty of labor available but we need snow very badly,’’ 
stated Mr. Lammers. “The woods districts have had 
very little snow so far this winter. Lumbermen de- 
pend a great deal upon sleighs to speed up the logging. 
Trucks are used if it becomes necessary, but all camp 
operators prefer a good blanket of snow.” 


Buys 61,300,000 Feet of Government Timber 

MissovuLa, Monvt., Jan. 10.—The sale of 61,300,000 
feet of timber on Callahan Creek in northwestern 
Montana and northern Idaho to the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, has been com- 
pleted by the Forest Service, following the opening of 
bids submitted by a number of lumber operators. 


Twin City Man Builds Mill at Half Moon 

WHITEFISH, MontT., Jan. 10.—Announcement has 
been made here that a lumber mill to cost $225,000 
will be built at Half Moon, near here, as soon as 
possible by F. H. Stoltz, of Minneapolis. With this 
mill, the Hutchinson Lumber Co.’s mill at Whitefish 
and with the Somers Lumber Co.’s mill on Whitefish 
Lake starting operations again soon, Whitefish will 
become one of the lumber centers of the State. The 
mill to be built at Half Moon will be accessible to the 
company’s timber and will be a single band and gang 
mill with a capacity of sawing 100,000 feet of lumber 
in eight hours. 


Two Mills Have Resumed Operations 

BoNNERS Ferry, IpAno, Jan. 10.—R. H. McCoy, 
vice president and general manager of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., states that the mill will begin 
operating as early in the spring as the weather will 
permit and that a day and night shift will be em- 
ployed. The company is now operating several log- 
ging camps and will no doubt do more summer log- 
ging than ever this year. It is probable that a capacity 
season’s run will be made. The new camps at Port- 
hill, Idaho, will soon be ready to send in logs. This 
camp already has cost the company over $20,000. 
This week Perry Wilson was placed in charge of an- 
other new camp on Lime Creek and logging operations 
will be started there. About 3,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine, fir and larch will be logged. 

The planing mill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 
resumed operations last week. The mill had been 
closed down because of the lumber embargo. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, 60. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is areal Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 


Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
Also 


YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox., Ky., is now operating 








Also our new mill at Floraia, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 
IDAHO 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 
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GET OUR 


Priceson BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


i idg., 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsShunen Pa. 











MICHIGAN | 
’ \ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


PEAVY: SHINGLES 
HEMUOR LATH 

















DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
eee! Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 

ra 


mes and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 











We Want Orders for 


Saginaw, 
Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No ee oe 
&2 


250 M feet 5-4 No Map le 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—16 a% 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple bry° 


| 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. eg 
1% 5.4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








Can ship 
now— 
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Facts Regarding Spanish Lumber Trade 

A large lumber trade with Spain is in prospect. 
Even in pre-war years Spain was unable adequately 
to care for her lumber requirements and importation 
was necessitated. The principal kinds of wood im- 
ported were pitch pine, red pine, white pine, birch, ash, 
poplar, white oak, beech, walnut and mahogany, and 
the leading supplying countries included Scandinavia, 
Russia, Austria, Hungary and the United States. Ow- 
ing to the appreciable difficulties connected with the 
importation of foreign woods during the war, outside 
supplies were curtailed and increasing quantities of 
peninsular timber has had to be cut. The return of 
more normal conditions, however, in transportation 
facilities is sure to be followed by considerable busi- 
ness in foreign lumber. In this connection, Trade 
Commissioner W. McL. Clarke reports from Spain to 
the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce as 
follows: 

Spanish Needs for Lumber Are Large 

Lumber has not been so extensively used in house 
construction in Spain as in America, due to the fact 
that the buildings are always constructed of brick, 
stone or cement, and often with tiled floors and cement 
roots. In a great many Spanish houses of the older 
type, not only floors but baseboards and wainscottings 
are of artistic tiling, and even the doors and window 
frames are sometimes of metal. The lumber required, 
therefore, has been chiefly beams and wood of the 
larger sizes, altho in the newer constructions wood is 
being more extensively used for finishings. There is at 
present a great scarcity of apartments—the mass of 
the people are so housed in the big cities, such as 
Madrid and Barcelona—and the need for new houses 
is imperative. Not only is there the building require- 
ments of the different municipalities to be cared for, 
but Spain has quite an important furniture industry, 
and suitable woods are in demand. There is also to be 
taken into consideration that many other of Spain’s 
industries call for lumber, e. g., her rolling stock 
plants, shipbuilding yards, projected railways, her min- 
ing upkeep and developments, her oil, wine, orange and 
fruit trades, her musical instrument industry, and the 
contemplated manufacture of airplanes for postal and 
commercial aviation. 

Pitch pine has been imported in considerable quan- 
tities from the United States, principally from Florida, 
coming both in direct sailing ships and in steamers ; 
and in fact it has been stated to the writer that pitch 
pine was the most serious competitor of Scandinavian 
woods. Red pine used to arrive principally from Baltic 
ports and from Sweden. Beech wood was imported 
from Hungary, ash from Russia, and mahogany, wal- 
nut and other fancy woods from Cuba, Mexico and the 
United States. Oregon and California woods, especially 
Oregon pine, are also well liked in Spain for their 
quality and large size. Canadian spruce is known fav- 
orably to a limited extent. 

The Sizes Mostly Required 

The dimensions of spruce deals required for the 
Spanish market were stated to be generally as follows : 
Two and one-half x 8, 2% x 9, 24%, x 11,3 x 6,3 x 7%, 
3x 8,3 x 9,3: 11 inches. Their Jengths should aver. 
age 20 feet, altho the sizes range from 15 to 25 feet 
and the larger lengths are preferred. 

Logs of pitch pine are imported in the 
sizes: Five x 8, 8 x 8, 6 x 9, 8 x 9, 9 x 10, 10 x 10, 
10: x 71,40 =<. 32. 6 = 325.8 = 12, 32 x 12, 22: x. 22, 
12 x 18, 12 x 14 inches, with lengths up to and even 
over three metres. Boards of pitch pine for the Span- 


following 


ish market usually have the following dimensions: 
One x G6, 1 x 9, nmr x 9, 2 x 9; alsol x 38 and1x 4 





inches. Deals run 3 x 9, 3.x 12, 3 x 13, 3 x 14 inches 
and battens 1% x 4, 1 x 4 inches; while other sizes 
used are 34 x 10, 4% x 10, 4% x 12 inches. 
Red pine comes in sizes of 1 x 4, 2% x 6, 
2% x17, 3x 8, 3 9, 2% x 5%, 2% x 6, 2% x 7, 
x 7%, 2% x 8 1% x 4,1% x 4%, 1% x 5, 
x 5%, 1% x 6, 1% x 6, 1% x 6%, 1% x 8, 
% x 9, 1% x 10, 1%; x 21, 14 x 32; 4 x 44, 
4° x 4% inches. White pine comes in sizes of 3 x 7, 
3 x9, $x 10, 3% x 10, 4% x 10, 44% x 12 inches. 
The lengths of boards vary from 6 to 23° feet, the most 
popular lengths being approximately 12 and 14 feet. 


Beech is imported in sizes of 4 x 4 inches. 

The amount of lumber imported into Spain as logs, 
posts, and boards, in 1913 reached 57,897 tons. 

After reviewing the market in Spain for box shook 
and cooperage stock in considerable detail, Mr. Clarke 
continues : 

Spanish telegraph and mining props are generally 
made of native pine, and railway sleepers, so far as 
possible, of native oak. In fact, Spain was an exporter 
of both props and railway ties to France during the 
war. Some lumber for mine requirements has, how- 
ever, been imported from Sweden, while in 1913 there 
were 19,351 tons of sleepers imported. The quantity 
of wood block paving employed in Spain is negligible. 

What Must Be Done to Gain Trade 

For the extension and retaining of Canadian lumber 
trade in Spain a regular transportation system is 
absolutely necessary. Without this it appears im- 
possible to compete with Scandinavian prices and to 
assure the regular cargoes which are necessary, once 
an entrée is established, for holding the trade. <A 
steamship service does not necessarily per se suggest 
itself, however, as being the only method, or always 
the most advantageous, as sailing vessels equipped to 
carry assorted sizes of lumber of, say, 500,000 feet a 
time would probably suit the Spanish market as well, 
altho a steamship service is undoubtedly a prerequisite 
of trade extension in most lines. 

But even a transportation system is not sufficient. 
Except spruce, Canadian woods, as Canadian, are not 
known in Spain, and before any substantial trade is 
done a campaign of popularizing and demonstration by 
means of samples, test charts and personal visitation 
would seem to be essential. The consensus among the 
lumber importers interviewed was that Spain would 
continue to need, even in increasing quantities, foreign 
supplies, but this trade is not to be had by inactivity 
but by an intelligent effort to meet competition in 
regard to delivery, prices, facilities of payment, and 
the guaranteeing of contracts. 

Moreover, if lumber exporters of other countries 
think it expedient to send out men from their offices 
and mills for commercial survey work and—once hav- 





ing grasped the situation as it relates to the peculiar 
interests of their firms—-to negotiate an agency with 
one of the strongest import houses, it is not arguable 
that Canadian business on any permanent, successful 
lines can be obtained in a competitive market by writ 
ing offers in a language not understood by the receiver 
and by sitting hermetically at home. The importer 
must be met personally, his confidence obtained, anid 
reasonable and competitive facilities granted. 


The terms for lumber business at present in Spair 


are practically those demanded by the exporter, even 
payment against arrival of the cargo, altho a credit 


period of from thirty days to three months, and even 
in some cases six months, granted of course only after 
a sound inquiry has been made as to the strongest 
houses, would be in accordance with the customary 
methods of payment. 


e oe 

Remedying the Exchange Crisis 
The present low state of exchange being the chief 
obstacle to foreign trade in lumber, lumbermen con 
cerned with exportation to Europe no doubt will be 
interested in the following method adopted by a lead 
ing firm of American exporters to avoid the exchang: 
crisis as far as possible in its French transactions 
as reported to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by Consul General A, M. Thackara at Paris 


Under the agreement reached between the American 
firm and its French representatives the goods are 
shipped and invoiced in dollars. The French firm 


does not send dollars or frances in payment but deposits 
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The two accompanying photographs illustrate how 
log and lumber hauling is accomplished in the Far 
East, the one at top showing a good sized teak log 
being fetched to the mill by means of water buffaloes, 


the customary draft animais of the Far East, and 
the lower one showing the cut lumber being deliv- 


ered with oxen. It is especially interesting to note 
how the load is distributed, to rest equaily on the 
yoke of the animals and on the carts. These photo 
graphs were taken at the operations of the Bombay 
Burmah Trading Corporation (Ltd.), at Mandalay. 
Upper Burmah, by Russell J. Matthias, Chicago 


wholesale lumberman, at present sojourning in the 
Far East. 











with a local bank, for the account of the American 
shipper, an amount in francs corresponding to the 
amount of the dollar invoice at the current rate of ex- 
change. This amount is corrected every month to 
correspond with the fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change—that is, if dollars rise an additional deposit 
is made to cover the difference in exchange, or vice 
versa. New invoices are all dealt with in the same 
manner. 

An agreement has been reached for the transmission 
of the money deposited when the exchange rate shall 
have reached a level satisfactory to the importer 
This agreement is for a period of two years, but if at 
the end of that period exchange has not fallen suf- 
ficiently te allow of the transmission of the money 
without loss to the importers a further agreement will 
be negotiated between the two parties. 

The money is deposited with a bank having -orre- 
spondents in the United States, and the American ex- 
porter is enabled, if need be, to borrow money in the 
United States against the deposits standing to his 
credit in France. The French deposit bearing interest, 
the American exporter incurs little or no expense in 
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onnection with his American loans, as the interest 
paid in France offsets what he may have to pay in the 
United States. 
e e Lone ° 
Housing Exhibition in Norway 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The State Depart- 
ment has been advised that the Norwegian Housing & 
fown Planning Association will hold an exhibition at 
hristiania from April 19 to May 3, inclusive, of mate- 
rials entering into the construction of houses for resi- 
dential use, and has invited the participation of Ameri- 
un manufacturers as well as of manufacturers of 
ther countries. 


~ NNN 
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Cargo Steamer Market Slightly Firmer 
The full cargo steamer market is slightly firmer, 

stimulated by an increasing demand for prompt boats 
xr coal and other cargo to European and other foreign 

{estinations, say Lunham & Moore, New York ship 
rokers, in their weekly freight bulletin for Jan. 10. 

fhe embargo on coal for export continues, but in a 

few cases special licenses have been granted for cargo 

The supply of available boats is limited, and 

»whers are demanding an increase in rates for prompt 

tonnage. 
rhere was but little change and no improvement in 


lots. 


the general conditions of the sailing vessel market dur- 
ing the last week. Chartering continues light and was 
confined largely to the West India trades, and only a 
limited general demand prevails for additional tonnage 
for like business. In the transatlantic, long-voyage 
and South American trades there is little or no demand, 
and coastwise freights of all kinds are scarce. Rates 
continue favorable to charterers. 


—eeerS 


Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


MACHINE tools, such as circular saws, hand saws. 
filing machines and emery stones,-are needed in Brazil, 
especially at Porto Alegre, according to the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York. Prices should be stated ec. i. f. 
Porto Alegre. 

SoME lines of unsorted Norwegian deals and battens 
have lately been sold to France and Belgium at rather 
good prices, around 500 kroner ($133.33) a standard 
for 6%- to T-inch, and about 580 kroner ($154.67) 
for 9-inch, according to a report on the Norwegian 
wood market submitted to the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce by a commercial agent in 
Christiania. The sales referred to, however, have com- 
prised only the best stocks of sawn goods. The agent 
further reports that the market for Norwegian floor- 
ings continues strong at high prices. 





AMERICAN MACHINERY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 10.—A. N. Koroleff, scien- 
tifie forester of Russia, is here to learn all he can 
about forestry, logging, lumbering in all its 
branches, and machinery employed in this vast in- 
dustry. It is particularly in the interest of Siberia 


that Mr. Koroleff wants this information, for while 
Russia in Kurope has immense bodies of timber, 
the little understood district of northern Asia, ex- 
tending from the Arctic to the northern boundaries 
-acific 


of Mongolia and Manchuria and from the 
ocean to the Ural 
mountains, contains 
one billion acres of 
standing timber now 
awaiting development. 


Such development 
can not be done by 
hand, Mr.  Koroleff 


says, and the Siberians 
are looking to the 
United States for ma- 
‘hinery that will make 
it possible to trans- 
form the raw material 
in marketable goods. 
Siberian Forests 
Await Exploitation 
The Siberian Gov- 
ernment is eager to 
throw open the latent 
native resources of the 
country, and as soon 
as conditions become a 





little more — settled 

ther i eapital — - 

will be invited for de. 4;,N: KOROLERR; 
Russian Forester 

velopment purposes. 


Under the old regime the hidden wealth of the great 
empire was under lock and key so far as foreigners 
were concerned, and the Siberians themselves had 
not reached the point where intensive operations 
attracted them, 

But the world war has changed all these things, 
and in Siberia the people are eager to throw open 
the gates and transform the wilds of their country 
into a modern country. Much has been accom- 
plished already, Mr. Koroleff states, the progress of 
the last year being as great as during the preceding 
ten, 

Siberia contains such large quantities of timber 
that the exact amount of the stand is not known, 
but it is known that the annual increase in timber 
growth is 10,000,000,000 cubic feet, Mr. Koroleff 
explains, Siberian timber is not as large as that 
of the Pacifie Northwest, but of ‘‘handy’’ size, he 
says, averaging about two feet in diameter. Occa- 
sionally trees will be found running up to four 
feet in diameter. About two-thirds of the timber 
s coniferous, with Pinus cembris predominating in 
\est Siberia and Pinus Manchurica in the eastern 
ection of the country. Both of these varieties are 
known in Russian as ‘‘kedr,’’ pronounced ‘‘chai- 

er.’? Spruce is seattered over Siberia, at a ratio 

of about 20 percent of the stand. The forests ex- 

tend from the boundaries of Manchuria and Mon- 

colia on the south to the sixtieth latitude, where the 

‘timber becomes stunted. The best timber is found 
the eastern, or the Pacific coast, section. 

In the North of Siberia the natives have been 
permitted to cut timber to their hearts’ content, but 
‘1 the South the Government has established re- 
serves, or what eorresponds to the national forests 
in the United States. 

_ Very little machinery has been put into play 
1 the manufacture of lumber in Siberia and log- 
ying is being done with horses over the snow. As 





FOR SIBERIAN FORESTS 


the last year a little aspen lumber was shipped to 
Japan for use in the manufacture of matches. 


To Spend One Year in Study 


- = 

Mr. Koroleff carries credentials from the Gov- 
ernment at Omsk, Siberia, and from George S. 
Romanovsky, Russian consul at San Francisco. The 
credentials from the Ministry of Agriculture, For- 
est Exploration Section, General Expedition of 
Business, reads: 

By order of the minister of agriculture, the forest 
exploitation section delegates you for a period of one 
year to North America for the purpose of studying in 
large forestries the best methods of exploitation, 
transportation and utilization of timber, and it is your 
duty to obtain a practical knowledge of the general 
organization of forest exploitation and of mills for 
mechanical finishing of timber, and also of the meth- 
ods of controlling machines which are desirable for 
use in the Russian lumber industry. 

Besides that you are instructed to investigate Amer- 
ican export prices for different machines for the forest 
industry: also the condition of freight to the Amer- 
ican lumber market and depending upon it the possi- 
bilities of exporting from Siberia to America wood 
materials and products of lumber mills. 

After a thoro study of these questions, the forest 
exploitation section intends to enter with your co- 
operation into negotiations with American firms for 
supplying lumber mills with machines and equipment 
for the operation of existing and the establishment of 
new Government mills and for the improvement of 
transportation and exploitation of forestry. 

Mr. Koroleff was a captain in the Russian army 
during the early part of the war, having command 
of a battery of the Battalion of Death on the Rus- 
sian west front until the revolution, when he struck 
out for Siberia after the soldiers had begun to ex- 
terminate the officers who refused to fraternize 
with the enemy. 

He had been in Siberia before as chief of a sur- 
veying party that surveyed and mapped the greater 
part of the Siberian forests. This was the first 
time that these forests had ever been surveyed or 
mapped, and the work was completed only a short 
time before the war broke out. Since his arrival 
in Siberia he was for a time with General Semenoff, 
successor to Kolchak, in stemming the tide of Bol- 
shevism into Siberia, and suffered many hardships. 


A Land of the Future 


Speaking of the future Siberia, Mr. Koroleff 
said: 

We will develop Siberia quickly as soon as the 
political situation is clarified and a stable government 
decided upon. We will get together on a satisfac- 
tory form of government before long. Czarism and 
3olshevism are both impossible and we expect to arrive 
at the happy medium. 

It was impossible to develop the resources of Siberia 
under the old form of government because foreign 
capital was not permitted to invest, but now we will 
make concessions. We must have machinery and we 
believe that America understands the lumber industry 
on a large scale better than any other nation. The 
systems employed here are most practical and that is 
why we are eager to learn from you. 

Russia will be able to pay her war debts. We have 
tremendous wealth resources, in timber alone one-third 
of all in the world. 

Mr. Koroleff will probably go into the woods next 
week to try his hand at logging. 

Another Russian here during the week was Boris 
Milovich, commercial attaché of the Russian Con- 
sulate at San Francisco. He is here to interest 
Portland merchants in establishment of trade re- 
lations between this city and Vladivostok. 

An interesting announcement in this connection 
made here this week was that henceforth Portland 
will have its steamship service to the Orient aug- 
mented so that there will be five vessels on the run, 
making sailings every twenty-one days. These ves- 
sels will be operated by the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of which A. F. Haines is general manager. Here- 
tofore the company has operated one steamer a 


vet very little lumber has been exported. During month. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


Special: No°3 Sammon 


Birch 
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Are You Having Trouble 
Finding Fuel? 
Write us for prices on 


SLABS and EDGINGS 


We have 500 cords of 4' Hemlock slabs 
and Edgings, 500 cords of 4' Hardwood 
Slabs and Edgings dry. 


We also have two or three cars of 6/ 4! 
No. 2 Common and better dry Soft Elm. 


Send us your inquiries for 


Northern Hardwood and Hemlock 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 














We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Co. 
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~ Commission 
Salesmen 


write us for territory 
open. 


We sell all kinds of 


Canadian 


L um b er 
and Shingles 


Foss Lumber La. Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. (Head Office) 
Established 1905. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine © 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. = 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 
We can’t furnish everything at all times, but 


we can supply some things any time, and any- 
thing sometimes. 














Dimension, Bridge 
Plank and 
Wagon Stock 


Posts and Poles 


Fir Plank and Timbers. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., it** 
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Tennessee 


Red Cedar 

















LONG FIR JOISTS. 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falls, 
fe Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Wash. 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Minkesoia H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








| Redwood } 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
a cong CHIC AGO New York, 


103 Park Ave. 











Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 





From the lethargy of the war period, with its 
attendant restrictions upon all commercial and in- 
dustrial activity not directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the business of war, the great lumber 
industry has emerged to meet incomparable and 
hitherto unknown conditions. 

For upwards of two years the customary chan- 
nels of trade, thru which the vast amount of forest 
products have always moved in normal times, were 
stifled and obstructed. The fundamental elements 
upon which the industry had been reared and upon 
which it was accustomed to subsist for needed 
stimulus and incentive, yielded their place to war- 
time essentials and necessities; and when peace 
was declared it became necessary to readjust our- 
selves to meet a new order of things, full of un- 
certainties, without substantial evidences of 
strength and lacking in tangible or obvious tend- 
encies upon which to form any conclusion as to 
what the probable outcome of this great industry 
might be. There was nothing upon which to build 
to reach a solution of our new problems, and like 
a ship without a rudder we were compelled to drift 
with the tide. Our labor conditions were deplor- 
able, our organizations were seriously impaired 
and inefficiency was rampant where but a short two 
years previous the elements of inherent strength 
and security had given the industry ranking place 
among the great industries of our country. 

The culmination of events, however, has proved 
the urgent need for Jumber for purposes of recon- 
struction in the devastated areas in France and Bel- 
gium, needed housing facilities in England, Spain 
and Italy, in Europe; and in the Argentine, Brazil 
and Chili in South America; in the West Indies, 
and in every locality in the United States. 

Coupled with these demands for lumber, as if to 
retard the best efforts of a usually well managed 
industry in reéstablishing itself for purposes of 
overcoming many serious obstacles of the war 
period, the elements and labor difficulties com- 
bined to destroy our plans. 

An unusually heavy rainfall thruout the entire 
southern lumber producing areas during the fall 
and winter of 1918-1919 prevented a normal input 
of logs, and inefficient labor contributed its share 
toward defeating the usual pursuits of all lum- 
bering operations. The intrusion of bolshevism 
with its poisonous propaganda created dissension in 
the ranks of our laborers thruout the entire lumber 
producing regions of the country, North, South, 
East and West, and these disturbances played no 
small part in disorganizing our forces. 

When it seemed as if the destructive elements 
were about subdued and our difficulties had been 
reasonably overcome, the usual movement of lum- 
ber to markets in normal times was seriously im- 
paired by a car shortage. Transportation facil- 
ities were inadequate for current demands and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of building operations of all 
kinds were either wholly or partly stopped because 
deliveries of materials could not be completed. 

And our cost of operation grew apace and 
mounted by leaps and bounds to new levels that 
were staggering, and out of all proportion to exist- 
ing market prices for our manufactured products. 
The lumber industry as a whole was threatened 
with the evils of destructive elements and deplor- 
able conditions. It was a good deal like trying to 
lift oneself by one’s bootstraps—to overcome the 
inefficiency of labor on the one hand and a physical 
situation on the other—to regain lost ground and 
reéstablish the industry on a substantial founda- 
tion. Our losses were not, even in a small degree, 
compensated for by the earlier enhancement of 
prices on our manufactured products, and it was 
not until there came later on an accelerated de- 
mand for lumber and kindred products of our for- 
ests, due to a general improvement in all lines 
of commercial activity, that price levels were raised 
to more nearly meet our burdensome increased 
costs of operation. 

The lay mind does not comprehend the vast 
undertaking of meeting the emergency demands of 
a country at war; no more does it grasp the real 
seriousness of the problems that confront the man- 
agement of a great industry when there comes the 
necessity for a readjustment of its war-time activ- 
ities to meet the exigencies of unsettled conditions 
closely following the cessation of war. 

Thruout our participation in the fearful con- 
flict in Europe no industry more clearly discerned 
its patriotic fealty to its country’s cause than did 
the lumber industry. Hundreds of millions of the 
choicest, prime timber was cut and our virgin for- 
ests ravished to procure the necessary material with 
which to complete the Government’s program for 
buildings ships, airplanes, wagons, trucks ete. 


Basic Conditions Warrant Optimism 


[By Edward Hines, President, Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago.] 





No effort was spared and no cost permitted to 
subordinate the vigorous pursuit of answering th: 
call of a war torn nation to sordid gain, and 2 
legacy of forests denuded of the best of all ot 
nature’s great endowments has come to the lum 
ber manufacturers as a bequest to remind then 
that they did not shirk their responsibilities in tim: 
of need, that posterity might in after years rea: 
of the glory of its splendid achievements and know 
that the forests of America played their part i: 
conquering a common foe. 

But what posterity shall have gained, as a rec 
ompense for its yearning for knowledge that it 
antecedents performed in a manner commendab| 
and praiseworthy in time of war, our own imme 
diate prospects must suffer inversely. The prim: 
qualities of lumber produced from the better class 
of timber, and the finer structural timbers that 
are so generally utilized for the best structura! 
requirements—for home building, factory building 
car materials etc.—are now, and will continue to b« 
for some years to come, in comparatively shor! 
supply. We selected the best timber for the de 
mands of war, it has been used .and we shall not 
resume cutting the virgin timber stands for som 
years. In the interval our costs of operation hav 
increased heavily and we are getting an enormous 
percentage of low grade lumber that must sell ir 
the markets at sufficiently increased prices to meet 
our current cost disbursements. 

As to the future and its possibilities I may add, 
without risking my standing among my fellow lum 
bermen as a prophet, the probability seems to m« 
to be that lumber and kindred products will b« 
used in enormous quantities all over the world 
for several years at least. There will not be the 
normal output of lumber available from Russia for 
some years to come, at least not until bolshevism 
is either put down completely or is practically in- 
stalled and the industries of Russia receive th 
needed stimulus of sane and orderly management. 
In our great southern lumber producing regions ot 
the United States the peak of production has been 
reached, and we shall hereafter receive less and 
less of forest products from that great source of 
supply. From the timber resources of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota our supplies must grad 
ually decrease in coming years, as they have been 
for the last ten years, and, with no new boundaries 
of timber to replace the rapidly disappearing for 
ests of that section, the annual cut of lumber wil! 
continue to diminish perceptibly with altogether 
greater regularity than many of us who own tim 
ber in the great Northwest like to contemplate. 

The vast areas of timber lands in what 1s known 
as the Inland Empire—embracing a part of Mon- 
tana, all of Idaho, and eastern Oregon and Wash 
ington—will hereafter supply large quantities of 
lumber for consumption in the middle western and 
eastern States of our country. The same is true ot 
eastern Oregon, Washington, California and British 
Columbia. But the grand total of production of 
lumber in the United States can not remain at its 
present altitude, nor can it be maintained fo: 
long. The slump has started in the southern fields, 
the greatest lumber producing locality in the world 
for many years, and it is not possible that the slack 
in production can be taken up by the opening of 
new timber areas in the far West, where labo 
troubles, ear shortages and weather conditions are 
the primal factors in defeating the skill and in 
genuity of man to overcome them and attain max 
imum production. 

It is more than likely that we shall soon witness 
a tendency toward the stabilization of price level: 
on all forest products in all fields of productior 
thruout our country. This can come, however, only 
when thru the efficiency of labor and concomitan‘ 
aggressive and progressive action we shall hav 
fttained the degree of proficency that a sane an 
rational understauding of our problems must con 
ceive. In spite of opinions to the contrary I an 
firmly convinced that we are gradually approach 
ing the time when the law of compensation wil 
complete the evolution of our industrial and com 
mercial changes and substantially create a soun¢ 
and reliable basis upon which to rear our hope 
for the future stability of our internal commere: 

After all, it is but the subjugation of fear an: 
the installation of hope that shall finally put ou 
house in order and complete the task of all con 
structive effort. I have so much faith in the sanity 
of mind and the soundness of judgment of ow 
American business men that I shall have to b: 


‘ shown wherein my faith is unfounded and my hop 


is unsustained before I shall judge conditions b; 
any other standards than those that have stood th 
test of time and still stand as monuments to th: 
best thought of men of all ages. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 14.—Labor at the mills in hardwood territory 
is more plentiful but conditions in the woods are slow 
to improve. Logging has been difficult and production 
has made little progress toward enabling the mills to 
fill their orders. Marketable lumber is scarce, and 
prices are higher than ever. Manufacturers are dis- 
couraged at being unable to meet the demands of 
customers, and it begins to look as if this year there 
would be another shortage of all kinds of hardwoods, 
an even more persistent demand than confronted the 
trade last year, and possibly higher prices for every 
item in the list. 

Cincinnati factories turning out woodwork spe- 
cialties report that orders are plentiful, with sufficient 
inquiries in hand to encourage the belief that business 
will be active thruout the year. All general millwork 
factories are operating up to the limit of their lumber 
stocks, but are behind with their orders. 

The outlook for building grows more encouraging 
from the standpoint of volume, but contractors are 
discouraged because of the scarcity of lumber and the 
prospect of still higher prices this year, which makes 
it unpleasant to present estimates to owners. Archi- 
tects’ activities are directed to industrial and com- 
mercial construction, and to plans for the more ex- 
pensive dwellings. There are numerous projects for 
suburban development, but these provide for houses to 
cost $5,000 and above. 

L. P. Lewin, vice president of the A. M. Lewin Lum- 
ber Co., this city, is at Christ Hospital, the result of 
ill health following hard work in connection with the 
various charitable and Liberty Loan drives during the 
war period and since, his physicians say. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 12.—Mills at the present time are making a 
greater effort to ship back orders, complete stock- 
taking, and buy lumber to fill in short lines, than they 
are to sell. It is easy to sell anything, with the 
result that since the latter part of December the pro- 
ducers and jobbers have not been pushing the sales 
end very hard, but will go after business strong again 
within a few days. Production in the South continues 
far bgow normal, due to further rainfall and log 
shortage. Demand from the furniture and musical 
industries continues strong, with other industries buy- 
ing well. 

Better weather is resulting in greater building activ- 
ity. Indications are for an early building season, that 
will make 1920 one of the largest building years on 
record. Retail and jobbing demand for pine, poplar, 
building lumber, millwork, etc., is steadily improving. 

W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., is 
resting easy after an operation early Monday morning 
for appendicitis and is expected to make a rapid re- 
covery. 

Gov. Edwin P. Morrow in announcing a number of 
State offices that are to be abolished, and which he 
considers as useless, stated that the Kentucky State 
forester’s office will be abolished. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan, 12.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
active, production is abnormally light, stocks are show- 
ing steady decrease each week, logging operations are 
at an almost complete standstill and prices are work- 
ing higher almost daily. This epitomizes the hard- 
wood situation here at the moment. Furniture manu- 
facturers are the heaviest buyers but makers of auto- 
mobile bodies are in the market in a rather large way 
while domestic consumers generally are taking as much 
lumber as they are able to find available for immediate 
shipment. Foreign business is very light because of the 
great scarcity of plain and quarter sawn oak, quarter 
sawn gum and the higher grades of ash which are most 
wanted. Local members of the trade are of the 
opinion generally that relations between supply and 
demand are so strained that prices must logically ad- 
vance to still higher levels. 

Further heavy rains occurred thruout the valley 
territory last week, thus putting an end, for the “nth” 
time, to logging operations. Fifteen mills have had to 
close down in the Memphis territory recently and the 
report of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association places the supply of logs in manufacturers’ 
hands at only 40 percent of normal, with practically 
nothing coming out. 

George C. Brown & Co., with mills at Proctor, Ark., 
and headquarters at Memphis, have acquired five more 
acres of land in North Memphis adjoining the three 
and one-half acres recently purchased there. The 
‘ompany is now moving in lumber. The new acreage 
is to be used for yarding purposes for the present. 

W. G. Stoutmeyer and Fred Kirsch have come down 
from Cincinnati headquarters of the M. B. Farrin 
“Lumber Co. to assume charge of the local offices of 
this firm in the Bank of Commerce Building. The 
former is manager and the latter assistant manager. 
These gentlemen have had wide experience in the hand- 
ling of hardwood lumber. 

J. R. Wright, of London, Eng., a representative of 
©. Leary & Co., timber brokers, has been among the 
recent visitors to Memphis. He is visiting hardwood 
plants here and calling on the trade and is rapidly 
nearing completion of the tour of the United States 
which he began in October. He will return to Eng- 
and Jan. 28, 

G. B. Walker, H. A. LaNieve and W. C. Cate have 
purchased the larger of two stave mills at Newport, 
Ark., formerly owned by R. B. Hocking, who has 
lisposed of his interests to remove to California. These 
gentlemen have organized the Walker Cooperage Co. 


with a capital stock of $50,000, with Mr. Walker as 
president and Messrs. LaNieve and Cate as vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively. The last 
two gentlemen are owners of the Cate-LaNieve Co., 
Memphis, and are engaged in the general handling of 
cooperage stock. The V. O. Jones Lumber Co., cap- 
italized at $25,000, has been organized to take over 
the other plant. V. O. Jones is president, C. A. Leidy, 
vice president, and J. K. Meadows, secretary-treasurer. 

The DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, is 
installing another complete unit for the manufacture 
of hardwood flooring and is making other improve- 
ments in its plant and facilities here, including the 
installation of additional dry kilns. When these have 
been completed the capacity will be 600,000 feet a 
month. This means practically doubling its present 


output. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 12.—Few cities in the country can come up to 
Cleveland, proportion of population considered, in the 
showing made by lumber in its use for housing con- 
struction during 1919. Of all the dwellings con- 
structed during the year, 2,814 were of frame con- 
struction, and only 91 were of brick. The total ex- 
penditure for the former was close to $14,000,000, and 
for the brick dwellings, $840,000. Frame construction 
for dwelling purposes in Cleveland, according to J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, has generally run about 85 percent to brick 
construction’s 15 percent. The most significant feature 
of the construction development of 1919 over 1918, in 
the opinion of leading lumbermen of Cleveland, is 
that last year’s total residence expenditure was 
$40,000,000. 

“Members of the trade here look back upon 1919 as 
one of the most prosperous years in the history of the 
lumber business,” says Mr. O’Brien. ‘In the pre- 
liminary survey that has been made by the Cleveland 
3oard of Lumber Dealers, forecast for 1920 is most 
excellent. The only difficulty that now seems neces- 
sary to reckon with is that of price. The caution of 
retailers in their present purchases, is evident.” 

Among the first lumber firms in Cleveland to an- 
nounce plans for the coming year is the Reserve Lum- 
ber Co. Plans call for the increase of capital stock 
early in the new year to $200,000. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Jan. 12.—Lansing’s timber requirements this year 
will be the largest in the history of local woodworking, 
according to those who are scouting for timber for local 
use. Woodworking institutions have increased their 
manufacturing capacity by additions and there are 
more contracts, and it is largely due to these two rea- 
sons that the lumber demand will be heavier. There 
are now four body making concerns, two wheel com- 
panies and a general woodworking shop in Lansing, a 
gain of two body factories in the last two years. The 
timber requirements of these woodworking companies 
total many millions of feet every year. The Lansing 
Co. is obliged to keep in the local yards more than 
3,000,000 feet of lumber at all times. The Auto Body 
Co., whose timber requirements are the largest in its 
history, buys thru mill companies and others, while 
the Lansing Co. buys everywhere and maintains saw- 
mills and camps of its own in the timber tracts it 
purchases. It has already this year established a 
number of mills in central Michigan and has been cut- 
ting on its own tracts. This company will employ 
about 125 men with teams and trucks in its timber 
cutting activities this winter. The Prudden Wheel Co., 
another large woodworking concern,' has secured a 
timber supply in the South and acquired uptodate mills, 
and so is not worrying over raw material. 

The annual report of the fish, game and forest fire 
commission has been issued for Michigan and shows 
the losses due to fires during the last year. The entire 
direct monetary loss is placed at $406,855.75, and to 
extinguish these fires it cost $61,092.96. These fires 
burned over 408,832 acres of privately owned forests 
and 9,587 acres owned by the State. The total loss 
including direct and intangible, is estimated at “hardly 
less than $2,000,000.” 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 14.—-Altho hardwood is selling for more money 
than ever before in the history of the industry in the 
South, some of the small mills have been facing a 
serious situation as a result of continued rains. This 
not only prevents them from logging their mills to 
capacity, but makes it difficult for them to haul the 
product to a railroad. 

Stocks are not to be found and the upper grades, 
especially of oak, are bringing almost any price the 
manufacturer cares to ask. Nothing but spot quota- 
tions are being made and they are for immediate ac- 
ceptance. The rapid jumps have caused millmen to 
decline to hold offers open for any length of time, 
as they prefer to take the chances themselves on an 
advancing market. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 13.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville and other cities in the tristate 
territory continues good and both orders and inquiries 
have been coming in nicely during the last week. 
Stocktaking is about completed, and while the large 


yards here have considerable lumber on hand the. 


assortments are badly broken and it will be difficult 
to fill many of the orders now coming in until fresh 
stocks arrive. Little change is reported in prices in 
this locality. 
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You’ll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lum- 
berman during 1919. To get your share of the good 
profits sure to come from the big house bills you cannot 
afford to overlook 


“Woco” vit. Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain 
stiles and rails, you’ll see an increase in the sales of 
other kindsof lumber. Let us tell you more about these 
business stimulators. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today 
window and door framesa specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Baginad Representative 
HARAY L. ee ae.¢@ 829 & @ remont crab “Boston, Mas&. 
ennsyivania and New Jersey Representativ 

w. Cc. ASHENFELTE Roce ec Bu liders* ee Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Midis Mest Rei presenta 
H. S. OSGOOD - - 847 Sec: aoeer “Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago mage sentative 

tu 


W. S. NURENBURG, - + + + = - mber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, til. 
M. W. LILLARD, « « «© « « «= «= 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
€. H. WOOD - - + © © = » = + 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 














Here’s 
Reliable 
Lumber 


the kind with the trade 
mark of its maker who 
\WKA is proud of its quality 
\ lig and grade— 





RIS 
FERRY-SARER LUMBER CO. 
Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


can va Stepping oats 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH, J 














Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


We Specialize in 


Rail Shipments 


and ship over 3 transcontinental 
lines: Northern Pacific; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Union 
Pacific System. 


Grays Harbor S3 soz 


cosmoPauls: (Commercial Co. 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,:°rics 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 14.—Buffalo building permits for the last week 


numbered 39. with a valuation of $172,300. The 
nail shortage has been felt a good deal by builders 


and the steel companies are unable to supply material 
fast enough to meet the requirements of the trade. 

Within the last week or two announcements have 
been made of five large plants to be located in or just 
outside of the city, which will add at least 10,000 
workmen to the city’s industries. All this new activity 
is going to greatly intensify the need of houses for 
working men and plans are already outlined for build- 
ing many. 

The Henricks-Caskey Co. has opened an office on 
the Pacific coast for the purchase of lumber and 
shingles. It is in charge of J. R. Turner, 529 Burke 
Building. Seattle, Wash. 

B. Franklin Betts, of 
days at the office of the 
week, 

The 


Philadelphia, spent several 
setts Lumber Co. here last 


Lockport plan of raising money for housing 


SEATTLE 





















Douglas 


FIR 


is fast becoming the most 
generally used wood from 
the West Coast. 

Why not be among the 
first in your community to 
introduce the big variety 
of items for which Doug- 
las Fir is best suited ? 
Look them over— 


Timbers, Tank Stock, Silo 
Staves, Railroad and Car 


Material, Factory and 
Yard Lumber 
Let us co-operate with you on 
any items you may need in Doug- 
las Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock or Red Cedar. 


We invite your inquiries. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBEP-CO- 
ieee EepesterSiNidas 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 





































ty S SEATTLE.WASH oe. 
80.000 FT. DAILY CAR 





We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


and if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a Ls 


trial order of our 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


FIR Dimension and Lumber. 
HEM LOCK Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Siding or ““RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 
Qur MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. as 
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| The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers } 


| FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 
| CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
| Straight or»-Mixed Gars. i} 
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‘ing up delayed work. 


purposes has proved so successful that a score of 
chambers of commerce have adopted it and several 
have sent representatives to that city to investigate 
details. Among other cities which are raising money 


for housing purposes are the Tonawandas, Dunkirk 
and Jamestown. 
Fred M. Sullivan returned on Saturday from a 


buying trip to Michigan in the interest of T. Sullivan 
& Co. He found a great shortage of hardwoods at 
all the mills. 

Cc. W. Baldy, who has been the salesman of M. B. 
Farrin & Co., Cincinnati, in this section for a long 
time, has severed that connection, but has not com- 
pleted any other. He is considering resuming busi- 
ness on his own account. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting last Saturday, but did not take up any very 
important business. The exchange will make an active 
eanvass for the election of its president, Clark W. 
Hurd, as director of the Chamber of Commerce, The 
committee appointed included nearly every member, 
G. H. H. Hills, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., being the 
chairman. 

Some members of the Buffalo trade are trying to 
enforce the unwritten rule that where a wholesaler 
sells or buys a car of lumber, and completes the deal 
by buying or selling, there shall be no canceling of 
the purchase or sale. In case the wholesaler has not 
carried the transaction thru, he will engage to stand 
the cancelation, but if he can inform a buyer or a 
seller that the deal has been completed, he will insist 
upon holding him to the order. 

The annual meeting of Mixer & Co. will be held at 
the Ilotel O. Henry, Greensboro, N. C., on Jan. 23 
and 24. Greensboro, where the company has an office, 
is a convenient meeting place for the southern repre- 
sentatives, and after the program is completed a 
visit will be made to North Carolina mills. Those 
who will attend from the North are as follows: H. 
Shumway Lee, R. E, Fairchild and W. L. Morley, of 
Buffalo; A. L. Dickinson, of Binghamton ; L. S. Rounds, 
of Albany; C. W. Dean, of Corning; H. A. Traphagen, 
of Flushing; C. F. Faith, of Nutley, N. J. Six repre- 
sentatives from the South will also be present. 

W. A. Hukill has returned from a business trip to 
New York and the office of the Harry S. Lafond Co., 
which he represents. He also visited his Philadelphia 
home. 
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November Exports Thru Virginia Ports 

NorFroLk, VA., Jan. 12.—Below is a statement of 
exports of forest products thru the ports of Norfolx 
and Newport News, Va., during November, 1919: 


Value 
210,000 feet of gum lumber to Liverpool.... $10,237 
59,000 feet of gum lumber to London...... 4,596 
933,000 feet of oak lumber to Liverpool..... 75,840 
353,000 feet of oak lumber to Rotterdam.... 31,059 
31,000 feet of oak lumber to Avonmouth... 2,325 
35,000 feet of oak lumber to Manchester... 5,411 
222,000 feet of oak lumber to London...... 19,602 
473,000 feet of poplar lumber to Liverpool... 35,848 
307,000 feet of poplar lumber to Manchester 7,399 


623.000 feet of poplar lumber to London.... 51,119 


197,000 feet of chestnut lumber to Liverpool 13,004 
144,000 feet of chestnut lumber to London... 12,044 
66,000 feet of walnut lumber to Liverpool.. 15,314 
13.000 feet of walnut lumber to Rotterdam 1,78 
55,000 feet of walnut lumber to Manchester 8,850 
39,000 feet of walnut lumber to Liverpool. 3,78 
226,000 feet of walnut lumber to London... 11,890 

87,000 feet of whitewood lumber to Liver- 
OEE rr re eer 6.536 

10,000 feet of persimmon lumber to Liver- 
ny IS SRL EP NOT ere aS 750 
21,000 feet of basswoofl lumber to London. 1,586 
13,000 feet of ash lumber to Liverpool.... 2,335 
36,000 feet of ash lumber to London...... 1,858 
38,000 feet of spruce lumber to London.... 8,838 
8.991.000 feet—Totals—Value of lumber... ..$327,007 

Other forest products to Liverpool 
BR BAO. 8.65. scciesiesie ce sew ok 96,099 
Total value forest products....... $423,106 


It will be noted that oak, poplar, walnut and chest- 
nut led the other woods in the export movement dur- 
ing November, 1919. A comparison of November with 
the previous month shows a marked increase in total 
feet of timber as well as in total value, 2,545,617 feet 
being exported in October valued at $218,226. Ex- 
ports during November, 1918, were very small, only 
144,000 feet going forward, valued at $34,037. Ex- 
ports of forest products thru this district during 
December, 1919, were probably as large as during No- 
vember and the total of all exports during 1919 was in 
excess of 1918. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 


Manufacturers of sash, doors and general millwork 
in all parts of the country are keeping their plants 
running at full capacity, except where hampered by 
labor conditions or inability to secure sufficient raw 
materials. Special orders are on the increase, and the 
necessity of accumulating regular stock for the spring 
demand is urgent. Retailers are advised to order as 
early as possible for their spring requirements. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) plants are hum- 
ming again after a short holiday shutdown for repairs 
and inventories. They report a good line of special 
work on their books. Retail buyers thruout the North- 
west are actively coming into the market. Factories in 
many cases are short of material, largely due to the 
car shortage which has hampered deliveries. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) factories are busy piling up regu- 
lar stock for the spring trade and at the same time 
closing up orders for contractors who are just finish- 
Inquiries on new business are 
numerous, and a large number of bookings for the 
coming season have been entered. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are extremely 














optimistic, there being more business than they can 
take care of. Preparations are being made to launch 
many construction projects and there is every indica- 
tion that spring will see the beginning of one of the 
most active building periods ever experienced. 

The building outlook in Buffalo, N. Y., is good, altho 
at present the business of the door factories is being 
curtailed by inclement weather, with much snow on 
the ground, as well as by the extreme shortage of nails, 
which can only be bought in limited quantities. 

San Francisco (Calif.) woodworking plants report all 
the work they can handle. Door factories in the Bay 
region are operating normally. Cut sash and door stock 
is in big demand. Good shipments of pine box shook 
are being made. There is a fair demand for redwood 
doors. 





HOW STEEL POSTS ARE SOLD 


How many lumbermen are there who realize that the 
sale of fence posts in the United States runs from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year? This is the total 
of the annual business, however, and it is a mighty 
worth while business to share in. Wide awake manu- 
facturers are after the fence trade and none are keener 
in the steel post business than the Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago. This company knows full well that its future, 
its growth and its success depend upon the success 
and profit of the dealers handling its products, 
“Ankorite” steel posts. To use the words of the com 
pany: “The success of our business is built on repeat 
orders and we know that the only way that we can 
get them is to make the ‘Ankorite’ profitable for the 
dealer.” 

The determination to make the handling of its 
products profitable resulted in the building up by the 
Calumet Steel Co. of a codperative selling plan for 
the dealers who sell “Ankorite Steel Drive Posts.” 
The success of this plan is shown by the fact that 36 
percent of the company’s dealers have already 
responded to this codperative sales proposition by send 
ing in mailing lists with remittances to help cover the 
costs of a local advertising campaign. 

After all, the plan of the Calumet Steel Co. to get 
repeat orders from its dealers is simple, for it is 
nothing more than the determination, carried thru to 
consummation by a logical plan, to help the dealers 
move the posts. In order to do this each dealer is 
urged to furnish the Calumet Steel Co. a complete 
mailing list of prospective post users within the 
dealer’s territory. Then R. C. Knopke, manager of the 
post department, goes after that list with such vigor 
ous, hard hitting, common sense sales literature and 
letters—all under the dealer’s name—that something 
is bound to happen. And something always does hap 
pen. The constant hammering away is bound to “get 
under the skin” of the prospect eventually and, while 
it may not be admitted, the constant follow-up under 
the dealer’s name exerts a tremendous influence when 
the prospect finally buys some posts. 

In addition to this direct by mail campaign—which 
costs the dealer nothing except the postage—the Calu- 
met Steel Co. supplies its dealers with an unusually 
complete line-up of supplementary material to tie up 
with the national farm paper campaign conducted by 
the company. This supplementary material consists 
of complete newspaper ad electros, movie slides, en- 
velope stuffers, window and wall cards, outdoor signs 
and a catalog that is so complete that it is an excel- 
lent sales manual. Naturally, in the space of such an 
article as this a full codperative sales plan such as 
that offered by the Calumet Steel Co. can only be 
described in brief. A complete plan showing how all 
the units of the campaign are coérdinated to make it 
100 percent profitable is described and illustrated in a 
handsome 24-page prospectus in three colors which 
shows all of the sales helps in the colors in which they 
are offered to dealers and incorporates practically all 
of the valuable sales stunts known to the steel post 
industry. The suggestions this prospectus contains 
will prove valuable to any dealer, not only for the sell- 
ing of steel posts but also for the selling ideas which 
may be applied to other products. 


—eoeraereornoeoroeorerer" 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnhan, patent and trade mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. State number of patent and name of 
inventor when ordering. 


1,324,922. Plane attachment for hand saws. 
vor Olson, Belview, Minn. 

1,325,074. Automatic unloader for timber piling 
machines, James O. Bradney and Henry Priester, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., assignors to Bradney Machine Co., 
same place. 

1,326,032. Insertible saw tooth. Alfred M. Cur- 
rier, Aberdeen, Wash. 

1,326,186. Glue clamp. Angelo R. Clas, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., assignor to Falls Machine Co., same place. 

1,326,708. Box and method of making the same. 
Guilford C. Babcock, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wire 
bound Patents Co., same place. 


Hal- 


1,326,713. Sawing machine. Edwin L. Dean, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 
1,326,735. Saw set. William S. Jacobson, Stee! 


Head, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,326,796. Insertible saw tooth. Le Roy W. Sly and 
Robert L. Oliver, Dorris, Calif. 

1,326,797. Saw tooth. Le Roy W. Sly and Robert L 
Oliver, Dorris, Calif. 

1,326,894. Treatment of wood waste and kindred 
substances. Hugo Gallinowsky, New Orleans, 


1,327,012. Saw sharpening machine. Rocco As- 
mondis, Zelienople, Pa. 
1,327,049. Boring tool. George Koehler, Cincinnati. 


hio. 

1,327,054. Saw guide for timber cutters. Nils 
Lundin, Clackamas, Ore. 

1,327,390. Combination saw table and single spindle 
shaper. Nathan Josias, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,327,555. Sawmill knee adjusting mechanism. 
John Hill, jr., Dandridge, Tenn. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 10.—Extremely bad conditions have obtained in 
this territory because cars have been so difficult to 
obtain and also because of the shortage of lumber 
owing to the embargo against the movement of all 
kinds of forest products from the north. Severe 
storms and the holiday season came together and shut 
down many mills, making the lumber situation worse 
than before. 

There is a very unsteady price basis. Flooring has 
been selling for $33 to $35 over, and common has been 
$13 to nearly $20 over. Pessimists who have waited 
for prices to decline have been enlightened and, now 
that the price of logs to the mills has advanced, they 
know that there isn’t much chance for a decrease 
soon. 

Building operations here have increased rapidly and 
the demand is still greater than the supply. Some 
building companies have the slogan, “A home a day,” 
but even that isn’t enough. Tourists who have come 
to this part of the country in machines have found it 
impossible to obtain dwellings and a camp in one of 
the public parks has been provided for their con- 
venience, and a goodly number have been staying there 
during their sojourn in southern California. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 10.—The lumber industry of this section is 
getting back to normal again, all of the logging camps 
and most of the mills being in operation. Shingle pro- 
duction is back to normal and there is a good demand 
for all grades. The new system of selling by the 
square is being favorably received. The car situation 
is much improved, with prospects of greater improve- 
ment. 

J. E. Fitzgerald, of the First Guaranty Bank, who 
recently purchased a block of timber near Little Rock, 
has moved the Fitzgerald Logging Co.’s equipment 
from Oakville to the new timber holdings and will be- 
gin logging operations at once. He intends to install 


a portable lath mill and work up waste and broken 
timber into lath. 
The Barr Shingle Co.’s mill at Kalama is completed 





4 will begin cutting shingles about Jan. 15 with a 
poo of 200,000 shingles in eight hours. Robert 
Barr, of Kelso, is president ; E. G. Kindorf, of Castle 
Rock, is secretary and treasurer, and Frank Potter 
is superintendent. The mill is equipped with four up- 
rights and a hand machine and is of modern construc- 
tion thruout. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 10.—The cargo plant and sawmiil B of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills resumed operation Jan. 
5. Its sawmill A began work last week. Some of its 
shingle mills may begin cutting in a week or two. A 
surplus of men, amounting to two hundred or three 
hundred, was shown in the applications for work. 
Three large mills are still idle here, those of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co. and Siemons Lumber Co. 

Efforts to improve the car situation are to be con- 
tinued by the Chamber of Commerce, says Executive 
Secretary John A. Miller, who for twenty-six years 
and until recently was a Great Northern traffic agent. 
He has received the following wire from President 
Ferguson of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in reply to his car supply inquiry of last week : 
“Have conferred with Railroad Administration officials 
regarding situation described your wire. Officials claim 
situation improving and state embargoes eastbound 
lumber via Union Pacific and Chicago, Minneapolis & 
St. Paul lines lifted Dec. 27. Claimed also that Rail- 
road Administration’s interest in lumber movement as 
profitable source railroad revenue ample inducement to 
assure all proper means being taken to handle situation 
efficiently.” ’ 

Bonuses of from 5 to 10 percent of their salaries or 
wages were distributed to the employees of the Corbett 
Mill Co., of Anacortes, as a token of New Year esteem. 
The percentages were based on length of service and 
efficiency. ; 

The United States is going to gain a lot of citizens 
thru the Americanization activities of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, who have the backing of the 
lumber operators and the United States Department of 
Labor. The results of their work here have been sur- 
prising. Within four days fifty aliens employed in 


ELEPHANTS SKIDDING TEAK LOGS IN THE WOODS 


local mills applied for their first papers. Concurrently 
there was quite a gain in the membership of the Loyal 
Legion. In two weeks it enrolled about one hundred 
and fifty men, gains being made at the E. K. Wood, 
Bloedel Donovan and Morrison mills. 

A demand that the Railroad Administration appoint 
an experienced railroad man from the Northwest to 
serve on the car service section of the administration 
is one of the requests contained in resolutions adopted 
by the Washington State Chamber of Commerce at 
its sessions in Yakima Jan. 8. The resolutions were 
submitted by the resolutions committee, of which J. J. 
Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, is chairman. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 10.—Altho this is the time for inventories and 
the yards are supposed to cease buying for a while, 
the general demand for lumber is such that prices have 
advanced since Jan. 1. Many buyers insist on placing 
orders after having been refused by the mills and offer 
high premiums for lumber for future delivery. The 
result is that some business is placed at very high 
figures, while a great deal is turned down. 

The California demand for Douglas fir continues 
strong, with slightly advanced prices. The supply 
remains short, production at the northern mills having 
fallen off during the annual shutdown for repairs. 
With a better supply of cars on Puget Sound and Grays 
Harbor some of the mills are turning down California 
orders. It looks as if fir cargo quotations will remain 
firm at $38.50 base, San Francisco; and $40 base, 
south, on common, List 7. Quite a lot of No. 3 is 
coming in and selling at $33 base. Sales of flooring 
and ceiling are being made at $37 to $40 over Rail B 
list. Lath are now $16 delivered here. 

This city is steadily and surely coming to the front 
as a center for imported hardwoods. One of the most 
important woods imported is teak, of which J. H. 
Dieckmann, jr., is one of the most active importers. 
Recently Mr. Dieckmann wrote an article on teak for 
the Pacific Marine Review, which contained certain in- 
formation about this valuable wood of interest gen- 
erally. Teak has long and favorably been known in 

this country for its suitability for ship 

building. Teak, according to Mr. Dieck- 
mann, is a native of the two Indian 
peninsulas, Java, the islands of the 

Malay archipelago and Siam. Teak re- 

quires a tropical climate to attain its 

best development. In Siam concessions 
are granted for working teak forests, the 
concessions generally being for thirty 
years. The area to be worked is divided 
into two parts—one part is worked as 
evenly as possible for tifteen years and 
then closed; the other is then worked 
for the remaining fifteen years. The 
area to be worked is first searched sys- 
tematically for sound trees over a cer- 
tain girth. These are all girdled under 
the supervision of the Royal Siamese For- 
est Department and the present mini- 
mum size is 6 feet 414 inches in circum- 
s ference, at a height of 4 feet 6 inches 
from the base. Notwithstanding the de- 
velopment of engineering skill and ma- 
chinery for handling lumber and for log- 
ging purposes generally, most of the work 
in the teak forests and even in the lum- 
ber yards of Siam and Burma is done by elephants. 

An advance in Pacific coast prices on redwood, effec- 
tive Jan. 7, has been announced, amounting to $2 on 
common and $5 on clear. It is covered by discount 
sheet No. 9 on lists 7 and 7-a, applying respectively 
to cargo and northern California rail shipments. 

The redwood situation is a difficult one, as the 
mills have not got lumber to supply the demand and 
can not get enough. None of the mills can manu- 
facture up to their capacity under present conditions. 
California yards are having great difficulty in secur- 
ing stock, while eastern buyers are offering a premium. 

Conditions in the white and sugar pine industry are 
being intensified by the continued heavy demand from 
all quarters, with production now at a low ebb. The 
mills are closed for the winter and stocks being rapidly 
reduced by eastern shipments. There is scarcely any- 
thing unsold. Many buyers are trying to place orders 
ahead for shop lumber. Wholesalers have a great 
volume of inquiries, but are getting very little stock. 

There is a big demand for pine box lumber, with 
many of the box factories trying to buy supplies for 
their future needs, but the mills do not seem inclined 
to sell ahead. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., selling agent for the Port- 
land Lumber Co. in this territory, is again in the 
market after having been withdrawn for a time owing 
to the closing down of the mill at Portland during 
the freeze-up. It is getting a few cars, as the rail 
situation has improved a little. Stocks in the yards 
are light and all the California demand is good for 
all grades of fir. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., has returned 
to San Francisco after having spent ten days at the 
New York office, where R. A. Wallace is in charge of 
domestic lumber sales. The last year’s lumber busi- 
ness of this company showed a substantial increase 
over that of 1918. Mr. Palmer found a tremendous 
demand for housing thruout the East. White and 
sugar pine are in big demand, with no unsold stocks. 

B. W. Adams, head of the Adams Lumber Co. and 
Pacific coast buyer for the Carr Ryder & Adams Co., 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has removed his office from Room 
1002 to Room 515 First National Bank Building, this 
city. He reports a good demand everywhere with 
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alifornia White Pine || 

alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tel. Harrison 1295 

















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


——_- ce San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building. San Francisco, Cal. 

















CHAPIN'S 


LIFESFIME 


Round Axe Split 


Western Red Cedar Posts Good Enough 
To Bear This Stamp Sell Readily and 
Please Your Trade. 


I diate Shi t 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasit. 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 

















Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways | 
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VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’”’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WHOLE SALE 
PAcIFIC CoAstr ForEST PRODUCTS 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 

















Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your corr 





Remember! ‘Buehner’ Spruce is worth more! 


Here's 
Hoping 


that the car supply 

will increase so that 
All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


| 

| 

| Manufacturers 

FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 

|| 1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
jL > <= ene ST 

















Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
i ea 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘““TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St... Chicage 


normal stocks on hand in the Adams Lumber Co.’s 
California yards. The principal difficulty is to get, 
when it is needed, the kind of material the dealer 
wants. The price of lath has gone so high that some 
of the yards are substituting plaster board. Prepared 
roofing, also, is being substituted for shingles, which 
are scarce and high. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lum- 
ber Co. and of the Davis Box & Lumber Co., has re- 
moved his office from Room 813 to Room 1002, First 
National Bank Building, this city. He expects the 
mill at Chiloquin to make a good run during the sea- 
son of 1920. 

Gilbert M. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Minneapolis, is pay- 
ing a visit to the company’s white and sugar pine 
plant at Westwood. He will go to southern California, 
later. Winter operations are progressing favorably. 
Both the sawmill and the factories are in full opera- 
tion and shipments have improved since the Union 
Pacific embargo was lifted. 

S. M. Bump, superintendent of production at the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s plant at Hilt, has been 
paying a visit to the San Francisco office. The saw- 
mill cut about 25,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
lumber during last season, and the factory produced 
27,000,000 feet of shooks. Some box lumber was pur- 
chased outside. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., this city, states that in these days of high freights 
and high cost of production the lumber manufacturers 
will find it necessary to refine their products instead of 
shipping so much rough lumber. Consequently, the 
mills are preparing to put in more re-manufacturing 
and labor saving equipment. The Hammond Lumber 
Co. is planning improvements costing at least $500,000 
for its plants in Eureka, Los Angeles, Astoria, Mill 
City and elsewhere. Power plant capacity will be in- 
creased and new re-manufacturing machinery will be 
installed. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan 
Co., this city, reports some improvement in the car 
situation in the Northwest and that he is getting bet- 
ter shipments of fir lumber. There has been a slight 
advance in price, but buyers are willing to pay it if 
they can get deliveries when needed. Flooring and 
ceiling are scarce and higher. The redwood situation 
is a little better with cars again available and a little 
stock has been secured. White and sugar pine are 
scarce and prices are very firm. The Plumas Lumber 
Co.’s remaining stocks are being shipped out to fill 


orders. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 10.—The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. is 
completing some improvements in the plant and in a 
few days will put on a night shift in addition to the 
day force. 

The new lumber mill built by Charles Thom, at 
Lakeside, has started operations and will cut about 
10,000 feet of lumber a day to supply the local trade 
in that section of the country. 

J. A. Paulson has sold his interest in the logging 
firm of Aasen & Paulson to Harry Kelly, of Coquille. 
The firm has installed a new gravity system for mov- 
ing the logs from the hills to Coos River at Allegany, 
where the camp is located. The camp has put about 
2,000,000 feet of logs in the river and these will be 
brought to market during the high water season. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 10.—The State board of forestry met here this 
morning and discussed tentative plans for the coming 
season's fire protection. F. A. Elliott, State forester, 
is chairman of the board. George Gerlinger, of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., and George B. McLeod, 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., are members. While 
no definite conclusions were arrived at it was made 
plain that the program will be more extensive this 
year than ever before. The people are beginning to 
realize more and more the importance of the lumber 
industry and the need for husbanding it to the utmost, 
and it will be much easier to get public support than 
it has been heretofore. George Cecil, of the Federal 
Forest Service, is also a member of the State board. 

The Northern Pacific Lumber Co. here shut down 
today after having been operated for a couple of years 
under lease to W. E. Barnes, C. F. Swigert and others, 
of Portland. What will be done with the property has 
not been announced yet, but it is expected that it will 
soon be cutting lumber again. Many rumors have 
been afloat here regarding new arrangements for the 
operation of tie plant, but all have been denied. One 
persistent rumor has been that Bert Mackey will again 
take hold of the property. 

J. C. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Lumber Co., who recently returned from a very ex- 
tended tour of the country that took him into the 
New England States and the principal lumber centers 
of the middle western States, reports that yard stocks 
are low and that the demand for lumber in the spring 
must become very heavy. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has moved from its 
offices on the tenth floor of the Northwestern Bank 
Building to more spacious quarters on the thirteenth 
floor of the same building. The offices are in charge of 
Mr. Vincent, local manager. 

Cc. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Anderson Lumber Cor- 
poration, says that the demand for fir is steadily 
increasing and that the only problem now is to get the 
material and ship it. 

The stockholders of the Washington Box & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Castlerock, Wash., have elected the 
following directors: Roy Long, Otto Stoehrs, William 
Brown, Earl Hyatt, Silas Gilbertson. The directors 
elected Silas Gilbertson president, Earl Hyatt vice 
president, and Otto Stoehrs secretary. 

The A. C. Swoboda Lumber Co. has opened offices 
on the eleventh floor of the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing. The company deals in forest products, lumber, 
sash and doors and millwork. Mr. Swoboda was in 





the wholesale lumber business in the Yeon Building for 
several months. 

Robert Eaton, formerly of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Co., was in Portland this week looking over con- 
ditions. He has gone into the wholesale lumber game 
on his own account and makes his headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan, 10.—Grays Harbor is still short about 60 per- 
cent of its normal supply of freight cars, according to 
lumber manufacturers. The shortage is having a very 
serious effect on the volume of business. 

The red cedar shingle mill at Markham, owned and 
operated by W. J. Patterson, L. G. Humbargar and 
Kenneth Hayes, of this city, which has been closed 
several weeks for repairs, is now running on full time 
with many orders ahead sufficient to keep it busy some 


months. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 10.—Recovering from the midwinter holiday 
season, and a bit encouraged by a brighter prospect 
of better car service (a hope in part realized this 
week, but the duration of which improvement is un- 
certain, according to railroad men) Everett mills gen- 
erally resumed operations. Weather conditions had 
eased to normal, and the dents in accumulated stocks 
by shipments during the non-operating period enabled 
plants to be operated at capacity. The only mills 
reported today not in operation are the Weyerhaeuser 
Mills A and B; the Canyon, where cutting is to be 
resumed next Monday; and the Eclipse plant, opera- 
tion of which is not contemplated within a month, 

Following the action of the shingle makers of the 
Northwest in fixing the size of shingle bundles at four 
to the square, the first carload of shingles so packed 
was sent from Everett today, going to clients of Con- 
nor & Bailey from the plant of the Garriott Manu- 
facturing Co., recently organized to take over the plant 
of the Everett Mutual Shingle Co. The bundles in 
this shipment each bore an artistic label carrying the 
guarantee that the contents of four of the bundles 
would cover a square. 

The Weyerhaeuser Co. has begun experimenting with 
“hogged” fuel, finding the demand for its output suffi- 
cient to absorb it all. If conditions warrant, the com- 
pany anticipates expansion of this business thru the 
addition of molding presses to form the “hogged” 
waste into briquettes for household purposes, 

For weeks the lumbermen employers of the North- 
west have been struggling with the problem of car 


shortage, striving to bring concerted pressure upon the’ 


Railroad Administration to secure relief, if possible. 
The shortage, however, so threatens continuous oper- 
ation that the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
has taken a hand, and a vigorous complaint from that 
organization has gone to railroad headquarters and 
to the congressional delegation from this State, eliciting 
replies indicating a real intention to pay attention to 
the needs of this section. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 10.—There has been a decided improvement 
in the timber business offered at the fir mills, and as 
a result quotations have advanced $2 to $3 a thou- 
sand, bringing a price at the mill of $29 to $30 for 
12x12 random lengths, rough. The mills are not 
booked ahead on timbers, so that as fast as they 
receive cars to clear their timber decks they will be 
in a position to take on new business and get it out 
promptly. Even tho there is no increase in timber 
business, the advance noted is necessary on account 
of the increased prices of logs, with No. 3 at $18, 
No. 2 at $24 and No, 1 at $30. 

According to the current barometer, production is 
53.94 percent below normal, orders 66.31 below, and 
shipments 46.70 below. While shipments are 15.71 
above actual production, stocks at the mills are close 
to normal. The largest individual stock of fir ever 
accumulated is said to be that of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., at Hoquiam, now reported to be 75,000,- 
000 feet. 

Labor is plentiful, and of an improved quality, with 
the usual result that there is less report of agitators 
than has been the case in months. With the empty- 
ing of the ship yards of their thousands of employees 
there has been an increased supply of labor in many 
avenues of industry, and at the camps and mills it is 
clearly close to a surplus. Bx-service men appear 


to be faring very well at the hands of the lumbermen, ° 


Pledge cards sent out by the association are coming 
back, and they indicate that the members are respond- 
ing 100 percent to the request made of them; namely, 
that in their operations they employ 5 percent ex- 
service men in addition to those already on the pay- 
rolls. Many of the mills report that they already 
have 25 percent ex-service men employed and will take 
on more 

From the newly organized box department of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in charge of 
W. C. Strong, manager, has come a call for the first 
meeting of all box manufacturers of western Wash- 
ington and western Oregon. The meeting, which will 
be in response to a general request of the industry, 
will be held at the New Washington Hotel in this city, 
Jan. 16. While west Coast box manufacturers for 
the moment are loaded with orders, and have been 
forced to decline some business, they are alive to the 
risk of encroachment of competitive regions. There 
is an excellent local market, and they are shipping to 
California and the East. One of the subjects to be 
considered by the box manufacturers is the activity 
of the fiber box manufacturers and the manufacturers 
of the wire bound box, both of whom have gained an 
entry into this territory and are actively competitive 
with their output of light weight containers that an- 
swer the purposes of shippers to a certain extent. A 
representative attendance from the west Coast coun- 
try is forecasted for the forthcoming convention. 
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J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left today 


fc n extended trip into western and middle western 
ti ory, during which he will attend a number of 
retail conventions. One of the main objects of Mr. 
Williams’ trip to the conventions will be to explain 
the features of the new square pack, giving the reasons 
ft the change and showing the retailers the added 
f ity in marketing. 


iward P. Blake, of Seattle, vice president of the 
W.-tern Washington Employers’ Association and man- 
ages of the Washington Log Brokers’ Association, has 
been elected chairman of the industrial code commis- 
sit authorized by the last State legislature. Mr. 
sike was appointed after E. G. Ames, of Seattle, had 
deined to serve on account of protracted absence. 
Mr. Ames is manager of the Puget Mill Co. and vice 
president of the Seattle National Bank. 

{. L. Mead, who for a decade has been in the lum- 
ber business in Seattle and for the last three years 
has been manager of the Dent Lumber & Shingle Co., 
has organized the Mead Lumber & Shingle Co., with 
ss in the White Building. He has bought the 
. bE. Wilder yard at Auburn, and will conduct a gen- 
eral wholesale business. 

Robert (‘Pat’) Patterson, a well known wholesaler, 
has become sales manager of the Dent Lumber & 
Shingle Co., dating from the first of the year. He was 
formerly buyer for the Pioneer Lumber Co. and also 
representative of the Pacific Fir Co. at Denver, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. 

Clyde Walton, of Everett, and Chester D. Moore, 
cost accountant of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
elation, have left for Washington, D. C., to represent 
the West Coast association at a conference between 
lumbermen and representatives of the income tax 
bureau of the internal revenue department. 

Bp. J. Bartells, manager of the Wood Pipe Export 
Co., has returned from a trip to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and to the East, during which he made a 
thoro inquiry into marketing conditions. He looks 
forward to heavy exports to practically every country 
on the globe and a large development in the export 
field for Pacific coast Douglas fir and redwood pipe. 

Will E. Howard, president of the Chinook Lumber 
& Shingle Co., is at his home in this city, gradually 
recovering from pneumonia which developed during 
the holidays. The attack is thought to be due to 
after results of Spanish influenza, from which Mr. 
Howard suffered last year. He will be able to return 
to work in a few days. 

Rueben A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago. is in Seattle. He forecasts a good lumber trade 
in the East; but as to car material, which is his line, 
does not expect the demand to develop for ‘s»me time. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 13.—During November, 1919, timber scaled in 
British Columbia amounted to 151,326,301 feet as com- 
pared with 137,347,217 feet in November of 1918, thus 
showing an increase of 13,979,084 feet. The total 
for the first eleven months of 1919 is 1,621,725,322 
feet and for the corresponding period of 1918 was 
1,617.087,197 feet, showing an increase of 4,688,125 
feet this year. It looks as if the total for 1919 would 
be well in advance of that for 1918, in spite of the 
difficulties encountered this year. 

It is understood that the Forest Mills Co., of British 
Columbia, will shortly resume operations in this dis- 
trict and upon Kootenay Lake on an enlarged and 
different basis. 1t is rumored that it plans to construct 
several new sawmills of average capacity which will 
be dotted about the producing areas, instead of having 
a few large mills at greater. distances, as formerly. 
The company is to be redrganized, and W. A. Anstie, 
managing director, will leave for London early this 
month for the purpose of conferring with the owners. 

Great benefit to the export lumber trade of British 
Columbia should result from the determination of the 
Provincial government to codperate with Vancouver 
Island interests in the construction of a certain num- 
ber of wood sailing ships for lumber carrying purposes. 

In order to tap some of its timber limits near Har- 
rison Lake in the Fraser River watershed, about sixty 
miles east of Vancouver, the Rat Portage Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) will build six miles of logging railway from 
the shore of the lake, about twenty miles from Har- 
rison Mills. The line is expected to be ready in six 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 12.—“Our greatest trouble these days is to 
avoid doing business and at the same time remain on 
gool terms with our trade,” said a Duluth lumber 
jobber this week. That about explains the general 
position of dealers on this market. ‘The freight car 
situstion is admittedly growing more acute. New 
~ iruction work of all kinds is consequently being 
eld up. 

Quotations remain strong on all classes of lumber 
and dimension stuff, with consumers in want of mate- 
rials apparently ready to pay almost any price asked 
provided deliveries can be guaranteed. With weather 
favoring woods operations, lumbermen are able to rush 
work at their camps, and it is believed that the sea- 
son's aggregate cut of saw logs will be larger than had 
been counted upon at one time. Labor conditions are 
Still somewhat unsettled. 

It is reported that the Cloquet and the Northern 
Lum er companies interests at Cloquet are feeling that 
the timber bought from Alger, Smith & Co. and other 
owners of tracts in Cook County, Minnesota, will be 
foun’ sufficient to keep three good sized mills in oper- 
ation for at least fifteen and perhaps for twenty 
Years. It is claimed that the lumbermen at Cloquet 
have not only obtained the last remaining large tracts 
of pine in the market in this State, but that the North- 
West Paper Co., a Cloquet enterprise controlled by the 
Same interests, has acquired large supplies of timber 
for the manufacture of pulp. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 13.—While there is no very pronounced buying 
movement in the market at the present time, there 
are enough buyers hanging around to snap up any- 
thing that is offered. It is much easier to sell stock 
than to find the stock to sell, and all the indications 
are that there will be much more business in the next 
three months than the mills can take care of, 

Roy Woodward, for five years with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., has joined the sales force of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. and will cover the northern 
Kansas territory. Another addition to the Long-Bell 
sales force is Capt. John C. Edwards, of Beaumont, 
Tex., who has taken over the Louisiana and eastern 
Texas territory for creosoted products. Capt. Ed- 
wards formerly was manager of the creosoted block 
plant at Shreveport. 

Completed statistics for 1919 show that all previous 
records for value of new buildings here were exceeded, 
the total having reached $13,224,050, more than $2,- 
500,000 larger than any previous year since 1913, and 
exceeding 1918 by more than $7,500,000. A total of 
4,178 permits were issued in 1919. Kansas City still 
is far behind on its building program, however, and it 
is predicted generally that the housing situation here 
this year will be worse than last year. Real estate men 
say that a minimum of 3,000 dwellings or apartments 
are needed here. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 12.—Heavy gains were made in building per- 
mits issued in Minneapolis last year for every month 
from April on, and the total of $17,309,160 estimated 
cost was a new record, due in part to the higher build- 
ing costs, of course. There were 6,704 permits issued 
compared with 3,718 in 1918, when the total estimated 
cost was only $5,347,040. 

N. E. Cummer has resigned as manager of the sash 
and door department of the John F. McDonald Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, and oas joined with T. T. Olness 
in purchasing the plant and business of the H. S. 
Johnson Co., sash and door manufacturer here. He is 
succeeded in the John F. McDonald Lumber Co. organi- 
zation by Louis N. Nelson, formerly with the Still- 
water Manufacturing Co., of Stillwater, Minn. 

Frank M. Pew, who for some time after his return 
from army service engaged in the wholesale business 
in South Dakota, has associated himself with B. W. 
Sauntry in the Great Western Lumber Co., a whole- 
sale concern here handling west Coast and Inland 
Empire products. 

N. J. McCormack, of this city, has become sales 
representative here for Connor & Bailey (Inc.), of 
Everett, Wash., specialists in red cedar shingles and 


siding. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 12,—The strike of local freight handlers of 
import and export freights, which led to the reéstab- 
lishment of the embargo on export shipments to New 
Orleans last week, was called off Saturday by vote 
of the strikers. They struck as a protest against the 
alleged delay of the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion’s award in respect of their demands for increased 
pay and better working conditions—but voted to go 
back to work, following receipt of a telegram from 
Washington that Director General Hines of the Rail- 
road Administration would not pass upon their case 
until they resumed. With this notice came warning 
that their places would be filled if they were not back 
on the job within twenty-four hours. The net result 
of the strike, it appears, was to reinstate the embargo 
against New Orleans. Terminal Manager Bevens at 
once recommended the lifting of the embargo, there 
being little congestion here, and it is expected that 
the relieving order will be issued today. 

The threat of strike troubles in the New Orleans 
cooperagé industries, which has been one of the clouds 
in the local labor sky for some weeks past, has vir- 
tually disappeared, according to statements from em- 
ployers last week, the strike movement having petered 
out. The strike movement of local box factory work- 
ers likewise has petered out, the employers having 
stood firm, it is said, against the demand for recogni- 
tion of the “union” and won out on that stand. 

The Allied Building Council reports the issuance of 
building permits totalling $24,726 for the week ended 
Saturday, a modest showing, but decidedly impres- 
sive by comparison with the issuances for the corre- 
sponding week of 1919, when the issuances were rep- 
resented by a large, round cipher. The building out- 
look is pronounced excellent in spite of prevailing 
high building costs. 

Last Wednesday the Public Belt Commission an- 
nounced the completion of arrangements with the 
Federal Railroad Administration whereby the demur- 
rage for detention of cars loading cargo for export 
will be paid by the trunk line carriers instead of by 
steamship lines and shippers, as heretofore. Under 
the new system, it is explained, settlement will be 
made with the railroad lines on the per diem basis 
instead of under the demurrage classification, the 
carriers assuming liability for detention of such cars 
as contain export freights carrying a ship-side rate. 
On local cars, when unloading devolves upon the 
shippers, the demurrage rate will be assessed as be- 
fore. The question of responsibility for demurrage 
in these cases has been under controversy for months. 

Another revision of the New Orleans building code 
is promised, or threatened, this year. Objectionable 
features in the present code are to be catalogued and 
submitted by City Architect Christy and considered 
by a committee to be appointed by the mayor. Assur- 
ance is given that the revision is only for the purpose 
of eliminating antiquated provisions and keeping pace 
with the progress of building methods. 

Advices from Forest Hill, La., state that W. M. 
Cady, president of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., at 
MeNary, has set a force at work clearing 400 acres 











Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE. 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Hemlock 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 
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EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. | 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.0O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. | 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIJS—Lumber Exchange, 


Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. J 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, | F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 
Valdosta, Georgia 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
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Hardwood Labec| 
Ate Detlion’ Inaple Flooring 


Nashwille Hardwood Flooring Co! 








Ebetibenen: ni S5t SouthWestern Ave., Chicago. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Uniform y 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 











Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 

Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 





Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 
S21} ~ " 
on B Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BRAND : BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 











of cut-over land for the establishment of a demon- 
stration farm. The land selected is said to be spe- 
cially adapted to the growing of oats, corn, cane, peas 
and sweet potatoes. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 12.—The southern pine market during the last 
several days has shown no signs of weakening in any 
respect. The market prices have been on the up grade 
so long that it is difficult to find a week that doesn’t 
show some advance on some item or other. The whole- 
salers are reluctant to book business unless they have 
actually bought and cinched the purchase of the 
lumber. 

Market conditions are more or less upset in Louis- 
iana on account of the heavy local demand in the oil 
fields, and wild stories are in circulation as to prices 
paid for even common rough lumber, which make the 
regular prices look tame on shiplap, dimension etc., by 
comparison. The embargo still continues in the Ranger 
and Burkburnett oil fields, and the Texas & Pacific 
road is furnishing very few permits for shipments in 
that direction. It is not bothering the mills, however, 
because they can find easy outlet for their Jumber in 
other directions. 

The larger mills are practically out of the market 
except for special stuff and there are no good assort- 
ments at any of the big mills, and stocks are light 
generally except where the scarcity of cars has held 
back shipments. The volume of cars is spotted on 
different lines. Frequent instances are reported of 
shipments being nearly sixty days on the way from 
Louisiana mills to the local yards in Shreveport. 

The supply of lumber in sight for spring trade is 
anything but reassuring to the buyers. Smaller mills 
have increased largely in number, but even if doubled 
during the last year—and probably they have doubled 
in number—the increase would not represent more 
than 15 percent of the output in Louisiana. It is 
estimated that 30 percent of the small mill production 
is used at home. So far the winter has been a typical 
wet one for Louisiana, and the logging conditions are 
extremely bad. Labor is extremely high, as the oil 
fields’ competition has almost doubled the prices of 
common labor at all the mills in north Louisiana. 

A compilation by the city building inspector here 
shows that Shreveport during the last year enjoyed 
a marvelously great building record, with permits 
issued for operations costing $3.537,842, which was 
four times greater than the total expenditure during 
the year 1918 and was also larger than the combined 
expenditures of the preceding four years. During 1919 
there were permits for the erection of 413 buildings, 
including 350 dwellings and 42 storehouses. Altho 
last year’s record was unprecedentedly heavy, the in- 
dications are that it will be surpassed by this year’s 


record. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 12.—The outlook for the lumber industry grows 
brighter even in the first few days of the new year. 
Lumbermen state that altho they have about all the 
business they can handle—and more, too, on account 
of the car shortage which is still very acute—the 
volume is getting larger all the time. Prices show a 
tendency to stiffen. With a heavy demand it is al- 
most impossible to maintain prices at an even keel. 
It is now believed by leading lumbermen that the 
present year is going to be a record-breaker in the 
matter of demand and prices. It is the consensus here 
that prices are not going to be any lower. It is be- 
lieved in many quarters that the export trade is 
going to be a mighty factor in lumber circles this 
year, and many mills are shaping their course accord- 
ingly. The demand is good. 

The Houston Tie & Lumber Co. is now operating 
a small mill on the Gulf, Sabine & Red River railroad, 
near Fields, and the entire cut is for export. 

The Delta Land & Lumber Co., located at Carson, on 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, just north of De 
Quincy, has abandoned Camp Riley, near Longville, 
and established Camp Curtis, near Sweetville. From 
Camp Curtis a tram road extends to Carson. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 12.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last week was 
slightly larger than during the week previous, and if 
the mills had been able to take care of all inquiries sent 
them for both better and lower grades of rough lum- 
ber the aggregate sold during the week would have 
been much larger. It is now a difficult matter to pick 
up more than a car here and there of 4/4 and thicker, 
No. 2 & better edge, or the same grade in stock boards, 
and yet there has been no slackening in the demand 
and the millmen can secure any price if prompt ship- 
ment is assured. 

Some large manufacturers have made further ad- 
vances in their quotations during the week, of as much 
as $5 per 1,000 feet, but this action was not general 
enough to put the market on such a basis altho it will 
not be long before the others will follow suit. The 
supply of No. 3 boards is a little larger than No. 2 & 
better but it is very doubtful if more than a carload of 
this stock can be bought at a time because of the 
advancing market. Sales of 4/4 edge box and other 
low grade rough lumber yhave been larger during the 
week altho kept down considerably because many of 
the mills are sold out on these items, with the possible 
exception of culls and box bark strips, and are not will- 
ing to take further orders until some old business is 
gotten off their books. There has been a quickening 
in the demand for edge culls, red heart and box bark 
strips during the last week, and the result has been 
that these items along with other low grade material 
have advanced in price and further advances will be 
noted shortly. 

The wooden box makers are complaining that fiber 
packages are making inroads in their business, but 
quite a few large inquiries for box lumber nevertheless 


are being sent out and the box men are disposed to 
place large orders at prevailing quotations—put the 
millmen are not disposed to accept them. The 44. 
vances on low grade stock thus far have not | en 
very large and considerably out on proportion to 
advances made in the upper grades. Because of the 
fact that fully 80 percent of the present output o he 
mills is stock below No. 3 grade the mills feel th: 


ii 
view of advancing manufacturing costs they ar: = 
titled to more money for their stock, for many of + om 


have been so far sold ahead on good lumber that ey 
have not been able to take advantage of the | ich 
prices recently received for that class of material. 

The aggregate sales of dressed pine during the w ok 
were larger than during the week previous, the inc . se 
being noted particularly-in No. 3 and 4 flooriny te- 
inch ceiling and roofers of all widths. No further «q- 
vances have been noted in flooring, ceiling and p.rtj- 
tion, but undoubtedly such will occur should the de- 
mand grow any larger in the near future, as al! the 
planing mills are oversold. Prices on roofers are aq- 
vancing from day to day and the number of ing: ‘ies 
received is increasing. Due to scarcity of rough 0x 
lumber, from which roofers are made, prices on re «rg 
have been forced upward and at the same tim: ire 
pulling rough box along with them. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 14,—“Crazy” is the manner in which }a] 
men describe the present lumber market, and they 
will not hazard a guess as to when settled conditions 
will exist. Wholesalers and millmen alike deplore 
present conditions, but claim that heavy rains have 
decreased production to a point where it does not 
meet the demand. Yard men began clamoring for 
stocks and their practice of picking up everything 
practically as fast as it leaves the saw may make the 
market remain unsettled for some time. Milimen 
have practically quit issuing price lists, so the situa- 
tion might be described by saying that there is no 
market. 

While the car situation remains serious, deliveries 
to the west Texas oil fields are causing the most con- 
cern. Some of this lumber has now been on sidings 
for the last four months, causing the shipper to have 
a dead investment, while probably the lumber is de- 
teriorating in grade. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan, 12.—Two hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
thousand for quarter sawed oak is far beyond the most 
hectic imagination of a year ago, yet as a figure fora 
transaction of last week it excited no special comment, 
On a 24-cent rate it spelled $280.25 laid down here. 
Clear oak, rough, is quoted at the mill at $200. One 
manufacturer lamented making a sale early last week 
of B&better edge grain flooring at $120 as “‘too cheap.” 

Flooring and all inch stuff in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the 
leaders in demand, and the conservative quoted them 
five days ago as firm at the prices given in detail in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 10. Export demand 
is called negligible ; that is, while it is fairly brisk, it is 
neglected for the more attractive domestic demand. 
“You can sell any of this you have at any price you 
ask” is an expression of local consensus, but that 
roseate possibility is dimmed by the deterrent of woe- 
fully scant car supply, of which but little if any real 
improvement is in sight; it is an irritant that in- 
creases daily. One not given to exaggerated prophecy, 
who is perforce well informed, said to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that if car supply were 
adequate the sawmills of Texas, working to capacity, 
would be unable to supply fully all the lumber needs 
of this and tributary territory to the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

The recent prophecy of a $50 lumber price average 
at the mill by Jan. 1 is disputed half heartedly, or 
only with the statement that it does not represent 
actual business. The disputants concede that it is 
more than a possibility by Feb. 1 or March 1 and that 
if it refers to orders now booked it is an established 
average—with a not improbable increase, on the sivv of 
which none will wager. 


The twenty-three months’ statement of conditions of ' 


the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association quoted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 27, and which showed 
a remarkable return to subscribers, has elicited a num- 
ber of rather enthusiastic letters from them to Sccre- 
tary George R. Christie. Quoting from some of the 
letters, the association is doing an “invaluable service 
for lumbermen,” and it has started the new year wi ler 
the most encouraging conditions. 

A transaction of note consummated in Houston ‘ast 
week was the purchase by C. B. Granbury, J. M. \ «st, 
T. H. Monroe, Thomas W. Blake and George W. © «ve- 


land, jr., officers of the South Texas Lumber Co., 0: the 
plant and timber of the Dayton Mills Co., Da) (on, 
Tex. The purchasers have discontinued the hari 00d 
and export department of the South Texas Lu: :ber 
Co, and have organized as the South Texas Hardy: 00d 
Co., with a capital stock of $250,000 and are oper: ing 


the Dayton plant. The new organization has behi: ' it 
300,000,000 feet of fine virgin hardwood timber ind 


two modern band mills, one at Onalaska and the « ‘ier 
at Dayton, especially equipped to manufacture igh 
grade hardwoods, the sales of which will be in c!.. rze 
of Mr. Cleveland. Besides catering to export busi “ss 


the company will continue the manufacture and ~:le 


of ties, piling, poles, railroad, oil field and other «on- 
struction material. 

Lumbermen’s offices greeted last week two visi/vrs 
from New York City: Frank R. Clarke, president, 2nd 


Charles D. Crane, vice president and sales manage”, of 
the Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Co. Mr. Crane was 02 
familiar ground; he was formerly representative iD 
Ohio territory of the Kirby Lumber Co. The geile 
men were on a buying trip and are reported to live 
placed some substantial orders here. 

J. W. Reynolds, of Houston, and Mrs. H. D. Key- 
nolds and associates with minor interest, late last 
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week assumed by purchase control of the stock of the 
R, A. Myer Lumber Co., at Honey Island, Tex., and 
are now rehabilitating the plant, a band mill of 80,000 
feet daily capacity, by installing dry kilns and other 
improvements te make it strictly modern in every 
respect for the conversion of several years’ supply of 
adjacent shortleaf pine timber. The product will all 
be kiln dried. The plant is on the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe road and will continue to be operated under 
the name, The R, A. Myer Lumber Co. J. W. Reynolds 
is president of the Thompson & Ford Lumber Co., 
Crayburg, Tex., and the Big Pine Lumber Co., Colfax, 
La., and vice president of the Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
Trinity, and the Long Leaf Lumber Co., New Willard, 
Tex. 

The Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co., of Orange, made a 
record run last Saturday. During the day fifty-one 
tons was produced. The pine wood cut thruout east 
Texas is used by this mill and work is to be started 
on a fuel tank with a capacity of 500,000 gallons so 
that the company can use all the available pine. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 12.—The smaller mills are badly hampered 
and the larger ones are unable to run at full capacity 
because of wet weather. Prices continue to soar and 
the mills are flooded with buyers, who find it neces- 
sary to scour the country to fill their requirements. 
The mills in a way are out of the market for orders, 
as buyers are on the ground ready to give them any 
cutting that they may need and their real trouble 
is to keep from taking on too many orders for future 


delivery. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 13.—The retail lumber business of St. Louis 
is still rather quiet, not yet having fully recovered 
from the holiday lethargy. Most of the yards still 
are busy with stocktaking and closing up their year’s 
business, which has been a profitable one for the trade. 
Ralph B. Way, formerly of the advertising and sales 
department of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., 
where his work attracted considerable attention, 
stopped in St. Louis several days on his way home 
from Kansas City. He was accompanied by Mrs. Way. 
He has left the lumber business to become connected 
with an advertising firm. in Toledo. 

A. M. Richardson, of the A. M. Richardson Lumber 
Co., Helena, reports that production conditions are 
very, very poor. “It has been rain, rain, rain, and 
then again rain.” He confirmed the report from other 
sources in the South that there is a great shortage 
of logs. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., 
who has just returned from the South, said that he 
believes there is more water in Arkansas than in the 
Atlantic Ocean. “I have never seen anything like 
it,” he said. “Stocks are very short, and there is a 
great demand for lumber. There must have been 
twelve buyers for every car of lumber that was to be 
had. The mills refuse to book orders ahead.” 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Jan. 12.—¥Forecasts made before the advent of cold 
weather for district No. 11, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Association, to the effect that the demand for building 
was so urgent that construction would be carried on 
right thru the winter, have held remarkably true. 
Demand for lumber is so unusual for this season of 
the year that many dealers face the problem of start- 
ing the spring season with short stocks. Then, too, 
freight progress is still slow. 

Akron, which is probably in worse shape than any 
other city in the matter of housing, is going right 
thru the winter without a hitch, in so far as weather 
will permit. Increase in building permit valuations 
for that city during December was 2,857.6 percent 
over the corresponding month of 1918. 

Toledo is in vad shape too in the matter of housing, 
particularly as it concerns the laboring class. Large 
factories here are making extensive additions, doubling 
capacities in some instances, and there never was 
such a period of industrial activity in the district. It 
was just announced by the Edward Ford Plate Glass 
Co., one of the larger of many such plants thruout the 
district, that it would begin immediately the construc- 
tion of forty-five more homes for its workmen, in 
addition to the sixty recently completed. The dwell- 
ings will cost nearly $250,000 and will be modern thru- 

it. The company is making a $1,000,000 addition to 
its plant. 

While home building goes steadily forward there 
would be a greater amount of industrial and com- 
mercial construction were it not a heavy loss in steel 
tonnage. It is estimated that the loss of steel pro- 
cuction during the last three months has been some- 
thing like 2,500,000 tons. All these conditions affect 
the lumber dealer. 

Says D. C. Wills, chairman of the board, Federal 
leserve Bank of Cleveland, in reviewing the situation 
in the district: “The housing situation is slowly im- 
proving. Extreme cold weather seems to be the only 
thing that will interfere with operations in this line. 
The high wages now being paid to building trades- 

o offer sufficient inducement to keep them steadily 
at work. Some home builders are waiting for a break 
in the price of building materials, but there is nothing 
in the present situation to justify any belief that 
ower prices will be an event in the near future. Not- 
withstanding the high cost of construction, contractors 
aud builders are receiving many inquiries from manu- 
factnrers for enlargements and for new construction.” 

The Allen A. Smith Co., wholesale merchant and 
tisnufacturer of sash, doors and interior finish, has 
Just had to increase its capital stock to $150,000 to 
take care of the volume of business under the prevail- 
ing conditions. The old officers of the company were 
Tetlected: Allen A. Smith, president ; G. Donald Smith, 
vice president, and Henry B. Schwartz, secretary and 
sales manager, President Smith predicts that when 


the spring rush looms into view there is going to be a 
wild scrimmage which is sure to wind up with a 
whole lot of dissatisfied, unforgiving customers. Mr. 
Smith can not see anything but a general shakeup of 
patronage that is going to leave a whole lot of ill 
feeling. “To my notion,” said Mr. Smith, “the most 
serious phase of the present situation of skyrocketing 
prices and inadequate supply is the fact that dealers 
are forced to disappoint their customers. Tho nobody 
can tell when it will come there is bound to be a 
reaction, and it will strike like a boomerang when it 
does come. Taken as a whole I think that the trade 
has been greatly injured. The best way out of the 
situation is, as I see it, to keep our eyes on the ball 
and not incur any obligations that will prove em- 
barrassing or inconvenient later on.” 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan, 13.—Dealers in the Omaha territory are be- 
ginning to be worried over the prospect that they 
may not be able to get oak and certain other stocks 
that they may want for the spring trade. Many real- 
ize now that they have waited too long to stock up 
for the 1920 business. The inventories the first of 
the year showed many of them where their stocks 
were short, and some of them found themselves alarm- 
ingly short on certain stocks which are all but off 
the market. Local wholesalers say the dealers in the 
territory generally are not nearly as well stocked as 
they should be at this time of year. ‘Many dealers 
held off too long thinking there might be a break in 
prices,” said an Omaha wholesaler, “but instead of a 
break there has been a constant rise, and the result 
is that the dealers who held off will now be forced 
to buy in the higher market, and they will have to 
do it soon. In fact we are getting rapid fire inquiries 
from the dealers now who want to stock up and who 
are desperate to get some of the stocks that can 
hardly be had now at any price.” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 13.—Inventories are working out on a basis 
that will unquestionably result in a still better volume 
of inquiries. During the last year, and especially the 
latter half, buyers have had to replenish their assort- 
ments as best they could. The result is that in many 
instances sizes are badly broken and inquiries are 
coming into the market for such supplies. 

From a distributing standpoint little headway has 
been made toward obtaining mill connections. Dry 
stock is scarce, mills report themselves sold well ahead, 
and with great shortages still existing at many points 
the situation from a shipping standpoint is as un- 
satisfactory as it has been at any time. Prices are 
strong with no inclination toward concessions. It is 
evident from the trend of correspondence with mills 
that the price situation is not controlled entirely by 
manufacturers or distributers. The demand is so in- 
sistent that in order to satisfy a good customer the 
sellers feel under obligation to quote some price, and 
this has resulted in some quotations which on their 
face might seem absurd, but which, after all, are not 
so far out of the way when considered with the un- 
satisfactory manufacturing and distributing condi- 
tions. 

Figures available indicate that not much headway 
was made during the last year in remedying the hous- 
ing shortage in this city. The local building situation 
is regarded as most promising and contractors and 
material dealers are making active preparations for 
one of the busiest building seasons in history, the 
principal factor that will operate against this being 
the possible shortage of building materials. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 12.—The lumber industry here is quiet in 
every way. There is little buying by the public, the 
retailers, or the wholesalers. The general feeling 
among retailers is that at present prices they are 
wisest to buy for their immediate needs only. 

J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co. ; 
Harry Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co.; F. C. Daly, 
of the Daly-Allen Lumber Co.; C. R. McCreight, of the 
Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co.; and A. K. Coon and 
W. H. McGowan, of the Allegheny Lumber Co.; all of 
Pittsburgh, together with Thomas Haines, of the 
Wayne Lumber Co., of Ellwood City, Pa., returned last 
week from a five weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. The 
tour was made for the purpose of making the ac- 
quaintance of western manufacturers and getting first- 
hand knowledge of manufacturing conditions in that 
territory. 

H. C. Trump and Clyde Lindley, of the Acorn Lum- 
ber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., left Saturday for the 
Pacific coast in the interest of their concern. It is 
probable that Mr. Trump will locate permanently in 
Spokane, Wash., as the western representative of this 


company. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 12.—The new managing committee of the Baltt- 
more Lumber Exchange held its first monthly meeting 
last Monday afternoon at the Old Colony Club. The 
existing conditions in the trade came in for discus- 
sion, and the expressions of opinion as to the future 
were generally of an exceedingly optimistic character. 
President P. M. Womble occupied the chair. 

Clarence Wood, of the R. EB. Wood Lumber Co., Con- 
tinental Building, started on a trip down to the com- 
pany’s mill at Fontana, Swain County, North Caro- 
lina, last week and expects to take in also various 
other plants. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, has been at home during 
the last week with a cold. The indisposition comes 
at an especially bad time for him, as the annual meet- 
ing of the association is to be held in New York a 
little more than two weeks hence. 

The members of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 
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| H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers, 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY ! 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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My practical experience in 
Southern operations is at 
your service—including tim- 
ber estimates and reports on 
timber properties. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, I. 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
- —— 
Sound Square O a k 


Edge Mixed 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 
Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock. 





Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood. 


force in the American Building are wearing expansive 
smiles these days, the reason therefor being that for- 
tune was exceedingly kind to them at the close of the 
year. There was a distribution of bonuses, some of 
which ran up as high as $1,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 12.—There seems to be a growing tendency 
to preach conservatism. Some dealers do a conserva- 
tive business, but most of them have men in the South 
all the time digging for lumber, and seem ready ta 
buy all they can find. The demand here is not as 
strong as it was just before the holidays, but is steady, 
and as long as it is stronger than the supply no real 
conservatism can be expected. There is not a wood 
in the catalog that is not in demand, and mighty little 
of anything is offered on stock lists. The weather has 
held up the business of the yards somewhat, but most 
of them have a below normal stock on hand now, and 
what they have bought does not seem to be coming in 
any faster than their stocks are going out. The big 
industrials, planing mill men, retailers and box manu- 
facturers all need lumber, and all seem ready to buy 
at today’s prices, but are not bidding up on each 
other as they were. 

Furniture manufacturers are busy, and the demand 
fer hardwoods keeps the offerings down to a mini- 
mum, with prices high all round. White pine is offered 
very sparingly, and then in such quantities and in 
such mixtures as the seller dictates. Spruce is sell- 
ing so well that little appears on the lists, and hem- 
lock is still almost entirely out of the market. Cypress 
is hard to get, and is bringing good prices. Southern 
pine demand is tightening again after a little easing 
off from its top, but is still scarce and high in price. 
North Carolina pine is not much in evidence in the 
offerings, and many orders are on file for which the 
trees have not been cut down. Flooring of all kinds, 
hardwood and softwood, is scarce and high. Lath are 
almost unprocurable, and prices run very high. Shingles 
are way behind the demand, and do not seem to be 
catching up, altho prices are high. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 12.—It is forecasted thruout Western Canada 
that 1920 will be the biggest building year since 1914. 
The minimum sum that authoritive firms place as the 
amount of building that will be done in territory from 
Port Arthur, Ont., to Victoria, B. C., is $45,000,000, 
and with this vast amount of building, the lumbering 
industry will open up with an unprecedented demand. 
Stocks at the Coast mills are exceedingly short and 
the demand on the prairies by far exceeds this supply. 
Most of the mills are refusing further business in 
order to cope with the immense orders they have on 
file awaiting shipment. The late cold weather added 
to the difficulties of the loggers, many of the logging 
camps having to shut down temporarily. 

Provincial Treasurer Edward Brown will bring a 
bill before the Manitoba legislature at the next session 
asking for $1,000,000 to further the housing scheme 
in Manitoba. The sum of $1,500,000 was laid aside 
by the Dominion Government for the housing scheme 
in Manitoba. Already one-half of this has been loaned 
to municipalities of the province. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 13.—General conditions thruout the southeast- 
ern territory during last week continued to show im- 
provement. The demand has been heavier, in spite of 
the fact that fewer sales have been made, because of 
the oversold conditions of the mills, The mills hesi- 
tate to take on business for more than thirty days 
ahead. Labor is scarce and inefficient. 

The flooring situation continues to improve from a 
price and demand standpoint. There is very little 
flooring on hand at the mills and manufacturers find 
ready sale for it. The average price of 4-inch flooring 
has increased, on No. 1 common, $5; on No. 2, $3.50. 
No. 3 and cull did not show any advance. Three-inch 
flooring showed very little movement the last week. 
However, the average price has advanced on each item. 
The same applies to the 6 inch. The ceiling move 
ment has been fairly heavy, with large demand for 
vs and ¥ Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common, at average prices 
considerably better than last week. The siding move- 
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ment is not as heavy as the previous week ; however, a 
substantial increase in prices received is noted. 

Two-inch dimension still continues to move readily 
and at very satisfactory prices. The largest part of 
this business is moving to the central West and being 
consumed locally in the Southeast. Heavy calls for 
timber during the last week have shown a very healthy 
demand with very satisfactory prices. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OweENsboRO, Ky., Jan. 18.—A suit has been filed in 
the federal court at Owensboro for an alleged violation 
of a timber and land contract. The plaintiff, Walter 
A. Haney, Evansville, is suing William A. Stephens, 
of Henderson, Ky., for damage sustained by the alleged 
failure of the defendent to deliver 201,000 feet of 
lumber and timber at a stipulated price. Part of the 
material, 55,108 feet of lumber, was delivered, but 
defendent is said to have refused delivery of the rest. 
The plaintiff asks $3,193.74 in damages. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 13.—The Court of Appeals 
has affirmed the decision of the lower courts in the case 
involving the legality of the partition of the real estate 
of the late John Bernard Doppes, holding that there 
was no fraud in the transaction. The litigation in- 


volved the site of the mills and yards of the J. B. 
Doppes Sons Lumber Co., a large tract of land in the 
western section of Cincinnati. The action was insti- 
tuted by the three children of the late J. August 
Doppes, one of the three sons of the founder of the 











business, John Bernard Doppes. They claimed they had 


been awarded property of less value than that set aside 
to their uncles, J. Henry Doppes and J. Charles Doppes. 





PHILIPPI, W. Va., Jan. 14.—The temporary injunc- 
tion secured by the Federal Government against the 
Raine-Andrews Lumber Co., enjoining it from cutting 
timber on a tract in Randolph County, West Virginia, 
has been dissolved by Judge Dayton, of the district 
court. The tract was one purchased by the Government 
under the Weeks’ Forestry Act, and the company 
claims to have an option to cut the timber on it for 
two years. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 13.—Under the will of Mrs. 
Cornelia Marie Conkling, the widow of E. A. Conkling, 
founder of the E. A. Conkling Box Co., filed recently, 
provision is made which will insure the operation of the 
company by and for the children for a period of fifteen 
years. Should any of them contest the will or sel) 
his or her stock in the box company, that one shal) 
forfeit his share of the trust. The estate is estimated 
at about $150,000. 


OBITUARY 


T. W. THORNTON, vice president of the Hender- 
son Builders’ Supply Co. and the Weaverton Lum- 
ber Yards, Henderson, Ky., and proprietor of a 
lumber yard at Morganfield, Ky., died at his home 
in Morganfield, Jan. 7, after a brief illness. He 
and his brother had been engaged in the lumber 
business for a number of years and both were 
well and favorably known in western and northern 
Kentucky. 

















ROBERT S. FULLER, manager of the Fuller 
Lumber Co., of Lodi, Cal., died in that city on 
Jan. 5 as the result of a gunshot wound in the head 
which was inflicted by a highwayman on Dec. 9. 
He was apparently well on the road to recovery, 
but hemorrhages occurred and an operation was 
performed without avail. Robert Fuller was one 
of the most popular men in California lumber 
circles. He was noted for his efficient work in 
connection with the business and social features 
of lumbermen’s clubs and the Hoo-Hoo. The funeral 
services, held in Lodi, Jan. 8, were attended by 
many lumbermen from San Francisco and other 
cities. He was a Mason and a member of the 
San Joaquin Lumbermen’s Club. A widow with 
two children, and a brother, who has charge of a 
lumber yard at Manteca, survive. 


c. D. BORROWMAN, secretary and treasurer of 
the Noser-Borrowman Lumber Co., of St. uis, 
Mo., died Monday, Jan. 5, in that city, where he 
had spent most of the 58 years of his life in the 
hardwood lumber business. He was born in Griggs- 
ville, Ill., in 1866, and went to St. Louis when a boy. 
At the age of 19 he entered the hardwood lumber 
business as a stenographer for Smith & Litile. 
Later he became a salesman and for twenty-two 
years was on the road for that and other hard- 
wood lumber companies. After leaving Smith & 
Little he became a member of the firm of Koerner, 
Buder & Borrowman, and then was with the Krug 
Lumber Co., American Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
then organized the Borrowman Hardwood Lumber 
Co. Two years ago he and T. J. Noser organized 
the Noser-Borrowman Lumber Co. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 
The funeral services were held at the home, with 
burial in Valhalla. 








W. J. CALLON. Word was received in New Or- 
leans last week of the death of W. J. Callon, a 
prominent New Orleans lumber exporter, who 
passed awav in London, Eng., on Jan. 7. Mr. Callon 
left New Orleans a few weeks ago for an extended 
business trip to the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe, intending to visit the principal lumber, log 
and stave markets for the purpose of studying 
conditions at first hard. He was accompanied by 

wife. He had completed his business journey 
and was ready to return home when he was seized 
by pneumonia which proved fatal. Mr. Callon was 
born in Liverpool in 1874 and went to s.ew Orleans 
in 1898, engaging in the lumber and stave export 
business, first with the old Sutherland-Innis Co. 
and later with W. A. Powell. In 1907 he estab- 
lished a business of his own, specializing in export 
hardwoods and staves. His body will be brought 
to New Orleans for burial. 


GEORGE F. WATSON, a lumberman of Tionesta, 
Pa., and former assemblyman from Forest County, 
Pennsylvania, died suddenly at Tionesta on Jan. 
4, of apoplexy, aged 71. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and first entered the lumber business with 
Aaron Root who later took him into partnership. 
He was later associated with the late Timothy D. 
Collins in the Salmon Creek Lumber Co., which 
extended its business to California and Oregon, 
owning many thousands of acres of timber lands 
and extensive mills). He was a member of the 
Frost-Sibley Lumber Co., of Lamison, Ala.; presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank of Tionesta and 
director of banks at Warren and Sheffield. 


ALFRED W. NEWARK, secretary and _ treasurer 
of the Cadillac Handle Co., of Cadillac, Mich., died 
on Sunday, Jan. 11, at his home in Cadillac, o? 
heart trouble. Mr. Newark was born in Farming- 
ton, N. Y., in 1853 and went to Michigan as a boy. 
When he was 19 he entered the lumber business 
with the old firm of Sands & Maxwell and later 
became identified with the Pentwater Lumber Co., 
both at Pentwater, Mich. He was also for a time 
engaged in lumbering at Prentiss Bay, and_was 
interested in several other lines at that time. When 
the Cadillac Handle Co. was formed, he became 
identified with it and was active in that business 
until his death. He was for ten years president of 
the Cadillac State Bank. A widow, two daughters 
and two sons, a sister and two brothers survive. 

RPO" 


Tux present opportunities for extending business in 
Brazil are reported to the Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York, as very favorable to Americans, and American 
commercial representation has increased to a large eX- 
tent in that republic during the last year. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS START BUSY SEASON 





Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ and Baltimore Wholesalers’ Clubs Hold 
Annuals—Cleveland Dealers’ Board Sets Election Date 





BALTIMORE WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


BaLtTrmMorE, Mp., Jan. 12.—The annual meeting 
of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club, which 
was held last Tuesday at the rooms of the Old 
Colony Club in the Southern Hotel, brought to- 
gether more than a score of members of the trade, 
who listened to the reports for the year and dis- 
cussed at considerable length the prevailing busi- 
ness conditions. It was the practically unanimous 
opinion of the wholesalers that all the circum- 
stances warrant the belief that a continuance of 
the prevailing prosperity may be looked for, and 
that lumber prices in the spring are likely to be 
considerably higher than they are at the present 
time. The belief was expressed that for some time 
to come the output of the mills would fall short 
of rather than exceed the requirements, and that 
there was a period of large necessities ahead, with 
nothing now in sight that might tend to cloud the 
outlook. Stocks were reported to be relatively 
short. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—F. M. Roberts, Roberts Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. S. Henderson, Green- 
leaf Johnson & Son. 

Four new members were admitted, they being 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., hardwood manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, with offices in the Conti- 
nental Building; Thomas F. Christopher & Co., 
State Bank Building, wholesalers and exporters 
of hardwoods and other stocks; Buckler Lumber 
Co., Lobe Building, wholesale hardwoods; and the 
Roberts Lumber Co. The latter in a way suc- 
ceeds the Elm City Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Newberne, N. C., which was represented 
for years in this territory by the new president of 
the club. This corporation is about going out of 
business, and Mr. Roberts consequently has formed 
the company that bears his own name. 

The business session was followed by a dinner, 
which was greatly enjoyed. 





CLEVELAND CLUB TO ELECT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The annual meeting 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers will be 
held in the club rooms the evening of Jan. 27. 
Practically 100 percent membership attendance is 
expected, according to members of the entertain- 
ment committee, who promise to put on something 
unusual. The chief object of the gathering is to 
appoint directors for 1920, and who will later elect 
officers. Directors of this year’s entertainment in- 
clude E. L. Southern, Southern Lumber Co.; John 
C. Hoffman, Central Lumber Co.; Halsey J. Teare, 
Potter, Teare & Co. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB ELECTS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delayed 
in transmission] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 8.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club’s annual was 
held at the St. Charles Hotel today with attendance 
double that of the largest previous meeting. F. L. 
Adams, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La., was 
elected to the presidency to succeed Phil A. Ryan, 
who declined another term; J. B. Robinson, Pelican 
Lumber Co., Mound, La., first vice president to 
succeed Mr. Adams; H. G. Bohlssen as second vice 
president, to succeed Mr. Robinson; J. B. Edwards, 
of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), to succeed A. 
N. Smith. A. C. Bowen, New Orleans, manager 
of the association, was reélected as secretary-treas- 
urer. Following the decision of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to con- 
solidate Jackson and southwestern territory Open 
Competition meetings monthly in New Orleans, the 
club extended the scope of its territory to take in 
Mississippi manufacturers as well as Texas and 
Louisiana and hold meetings for the next year in 
New Orleans on the second Thursday of each 
month. 

The following new directors were elected for 
three years: A. N. Smith, Bomer-Blanks Lumber 
Co., Blanks, La.; W. D. Lurry, Iatt Lumber Co., 
Colfax, La.; J. H. Faust, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; Mr. Bailey, of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., Laurel, Miss.—to succeed H. G. Bohls- 
sen, J. C. Holloway, Dr. W. T. Smith and the late 
Col. Albert Deutsch. 

The meeting was called to order by President 


Ryan after luncheon was served by the club. Mr. 


Ryan delivered a powerful address regarding de- 
velopment of the club, and especially the industry 
during the last year, and spoke of the great benefit 
to the industry of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club. Among other matters he re- 


ferred to the wave of radicalism sweeping the coun- 
try and spoke plainly of the duty of lumbermen to 
work to secure a better kind of Americanism in 
this country. Mr. Ryan ended by thanking the 
other officers and members for the codperation ex- 
tended to him, which resulted in the club having 
just completed by far its most successful year. 

The secretary’s reports showed the addition of 
twelve members last year and the total membership 
to be thirty-two at present. With no liabilities, the 
club has $398.98 in the treasury. 

Altho he felt flattered by his elevation to the 
presidency, Mr. Adams said that he was a pine man 
primarily and a hardwood man by inspiration and 
felt that a more experienced hardwood operator 
should be made the club’s chief executive and so 
attempted to refuse the office. Mr. Ryan said this 
club is progressive and goes forward always and 
never backward. A wave of approval followed and 
Mr. Adams was forced to accept. Once started, 
however, he went to work with a zeal that was most 
refreshing. The other officers-elect made short and 
appropriate addresses. Ten Louisianans voting on 
the coming race for the Democratic nomination for 
governor of this State showed the sentiment evenly 
divided between Stubbs and Parker. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at the 
Monteleon Hotel, New Orleans, on the second 
Thursday in February. 





FIELD MAN FOR ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers), has announced the appointment of 
Harry R. Asman as field man for the exchange. 
Mr. Asman is a well known St. Louis lumberman, 
and more recently was secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis. 





NEW WHOLESALER AT MERIDIAN 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 12.—Announcements were 
sent out to the trade last week of the opening of 
an office in the Miazza Woods Building in Meridian 
of the Barksdale Lumber Co. This company will 
conduct a wholesale southern pine business under 
the active management of C. A. Barksdale and 
O. C. Volckaert, handling the product of the bigger 
mills of the South and principally longleaf stock. 

Both Mr. Barksdale and Mr. Volckaert were con- 
nected for twelve years with the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., of Laurel, Miss. Mr. Volckaert was superin- 
tendent of manufacturing and shipping when he 
resigned, while Mr. Barksdale was general sales 
manager. As Gilchrist-Fordney’s is one of the big 
modern operations of Mississippi, the experience 
Mr. Volckaert and Mr. Barksdale gained here was 
thoro. Mr. Volckaert’s experience in the sawmill 
business dates back some twenty-seven years to his 
youth with various sawmills in Arkansas. He is 
considered particularly fitted for his part of the 
work of the Barksdale Lumber Co., which will be 
that of purchasing the stock handled. Mr. 
Barksdale’s wide acquaintance with the trade as 
a result of his experience at Laurel will stand him 
in good stead now. 

Meridian is considered a well chosen location, 
since it is near not only the longleaf mills of Miss- 
issippi and Alabama but also close to the shortleaf 
producing district, and on a direct line to the west 
side mills. 





Oo 


ENLARGE HARDWOOD AND VENEER PLANT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—James E. Stark & 
Co. (Inc.), North Memphis, are planning an en- 
largement of their facilities for the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber and veneers, according to an- 
nouncement made today by James E. Stark, presi- 
dent. The improvements include: (1) Construct- 
ing of a new band mill, which is to have a daily 
capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 feet a day; (2) re- 
building and enlarging their present veneer plant 
so that its daily capacity will be practically dou- 
bled, or 75,000 feet against 40,000; (3) enlarging 
their dry kilns until the capacity of these is two 
and one-half times larger than now; and (4) in- 
creasing their power plant to a point where it will 
take care of requirements necessitated by the other 
improvements. 

The firm will continue its present band mill in 
operation and will thus have two band mills here. 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) operate a band mill 
and veneer plant in Dyersburg, Tenn., and, when 
the improvements herein outlined have been com- 
pleted, they will be among the large manufacturers 
of veneers and hardwood lumber in the South. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Texas rai cen 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importarice of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Boynton 


A. L. BOYNTON, 
Pres. & General Mgr. 
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Company 


White City, Texas 








"a " 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Tics 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
7" President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. al 























Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ua 
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| MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 








W.E.Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 


Dressed Stocks; 


Dimension a Specialty 


W.E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


We invite 
your future 
inquiries. 




















Ouality Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 
us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


; MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
i. yy 

















We Want 
to Buy— 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 




















Northport Lumber Co. 


NORTHPORT, ALA. 
OW PINE, Fo7'z,,c" 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 











A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber * Ought 
te be lumber- 

= postpaid. 


nberman 
3t. Chicago 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., 
left Monday for a trip to the mill at Oconto, Wis. 


Harry Dierks and Walter Drum, of the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., were local lumber 
trade visitors this week. 


P. C. MeNevin, sales representative in Chicago for 
the Pacific Lumber Co., of Scotia, Calif., is now in 
California and expects to be gone a month. 


N. E. Holden, of Danville Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, E. S. Todd, of Aurora, and J. J. Kemp, jr., 
of Lexington, were among the Illinois retailers who 
were Chicago visitors this week. 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago for 
the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
went to St. Louis, Mo., Thursday on a business trip. 


Lyle L. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and James G. Noll, of the James G. Noll 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., were in Chicago this week. 


Richard Cortis, of the Lumber Mills Co., and George 
8S. Cortis, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., and their wives 
left early in the week for a vacation at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


Robert Starrs, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, 
left this week for California, where he expects to for- 
get for the time being all about the troubles and tribu- 
lations of the lumber business. 


The Edmund T. Perkins Engineering Co., consulting 
and supervising engineer and specialist in land recla- 
mation, announces the centralization of all branch 
offices at 1210-56 First National Bank Building. 


H. L. Sill, who represents the H. F. Below Lumber 
Co., of Marinette, Wis., in Chicago territory, has 
moved his office from the Conway Building to the 
Lake View Building, 116 South Michigan Avenue. 


The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., announces that Hubert E. Ratliff has been ap- 
pointed Texas sales agent, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding E. G. Bower, who recently resigned. 


John Wendell, of the General Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Charles Moses, lumber buyer for the 
Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Sheboygan, were local lumber trade visitors this 
week. 


Charles Kitchen, sr., pioneer lumberman of Ashland, 
Ky., fell on the icy pavement at his home recently, 
breaking his right hip. Owing to Mr. Kitchen’s age, 
fear at first was that he might not recover, but he has 
been making nice progress lately. 


N. F. Godfrey, secretary of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, with offices in the Steger Building, 
returned Sunday from a southern trip, in the course 
of which he spent several days visiting relatives at 
Louisville, Ky., going on to Florida. 


Will H. Rolff, commission lumber dealer who for sev- 
eral years had his office in the Monadnock Building, 
is now located at 1104 Wilson Avenue. Mr. Rolff said 
that if lumbermen only knew how much nicer it is to 
have their offices away from the loop there would be an 
exodus in a few days. 


Charles J. Herr, for many years manager of the 
P. Kuntz & Wright Lumber Co. at Greenville Ohio, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by Joseph Moeler, 
formerly of St. Henry, Ohio. Mr. Herr, after a vaca- 
tion in the South, will live at Richmond, Ind., where 
he has lumber interests. 


B. S. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
brother of Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber 
Co., of Wausau, Wis., and Mrs. Humphrey, wife of H. 
C. Humphrey, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., are patients at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago. Both patients were reported improved late 
this week. 


Albert Schaller, of the Schaller & McKey Lumber 
Co., Janesville, Wis., and Don Dardis, of the Dardis 
Lumber & Fuel Co., of Burlington, Wis., were in Chi- 
cago early in the week looking for stock. Mr. Dardis 
was so tired and worn out from anxiously awaiting the 
receipt of lumber he purchased weeks and weeks ago 
that he went on to West Baden, Ind., to rest up. 


Robert L. Andres and L. C. Stafford, of the Van- 
couver Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and the Vancouver Cedar 
Mills (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., returned a few days 
ago from a trip to the mills. Mr. Andrews reports that 
stocks of both lumber and shingles are short and that 
buyers from the United States are visiting the mills 
buying up everything, no matter how green the lum- 
ber is. 


Charles Rossbach, secretary and treasurer of the 
Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., returned this week from an 
extensive trip on the Pacific coast. Among the Chi- 
cago lumbermen who are now on the Pacific coast 
visiting the mills are George T. Mickle, of the George 
T. Mickle Lumber Co., and A. T. Stewart, of the 
A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. 


Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., and R. S. Hin- 
man, retail lumber expert of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left for Omaha, Neb., Mon- 
day night to attend the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Dr. Compton, of the 
National, is at Washington, D. C., this week attending 
the timber tax conference between lumbermen and ex- 
perts of the internal revenue bureau. 





H. A. Hoover, chief inspector for the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association, returned Monday from a 
two weeks’ visit in the East. He reports that th: 
demand for National inspection is becoming more 
urgent and that, in addition to the seven new in. 
spectors appointed in December, it will be necessary to 
appoint three more this month, the three new ones 
to be located at Little Rock, Ark., Beaumont, Tex., 
and at some point in North Carolina. 


A meeting of local Hoo-Hoo, which was called by 
Tom A. Moore, Supreme Jabberwock, was held at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on 
Thursday. The purpose of the meeting was to arrange 
for a Concatenation to be held at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Feb. 18, during the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. Secretary Donald S. Mont- 
gomery, of the Wisconsin association, is arranging the 
Concatenation, and it is likely that a Chicago team 
will conduct the work. 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general manager 
of the Lord & Bushnell Co., returned Monday from a 
month’s vacation spent in Florida. While not in touch 
with the lumber business, from the viewpoint of the 
Chicago market, Mr. Mather said that there is tre- 
mendous building going on in the places that he vis- 
ited, and that prosperity is certainly present in many 
Florida communities as a result of thousands of north- 
ern people now there spending money freely. Alex. 
Claney, of the same company, returned this week from 
a two weeks’ trip on the west Coast and said that the 
mills out there are now getting a better car supply. 
and that it has been lack of cars more than lack of 
labor that has been holding back the manufacturers. 





STATE TO CHOOSE GREATEST WAR HERO 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 10.—John Humbird, son of 
T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co., is one of 
six Spokane men nominated as candidates for the 
honor of being the greatest war hero from the State 
of Washington. The 
competition is State- 
wide, every post of 
the American Le. 
gion having been 
asked to submit 
names. Twenty 
names in all were 
submitted. A board 
has been named tu 
choose the greatest 
hero from among the 
twenty. 

John Humbird, who 
now is manager of 
the Humbird mill at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, 
was a captain while 
overseas and wae 
awarded the dis- 
tinguished service 
cross, the croix de 
guerre with palm 
and the French le 
gion of honor for 
meritorious work on 
the battle front. Up 
on his return from 
France about a year 
ago, he was named as manager of the Sandpoint plant 
by his father. 


JOHN HUMBIRD, 
SANDPOINT ; 
Named for High Honor 





LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOMINATIONS 


When members of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago hold their annual business meeting on th: 
afternoon of Jan. 19 they will vote on the followin 
nominations for the board of directors, committee o: 
arbitration, committee on appeals and the personn: 
of the different divisions : 


Board of Directors 

Division ‘‘A,’”’ N. C. Mather. 

Division “B,’”’ F. J. Heidler. 

Division “C,” Charles Westcott. 

Division ““D,” H. D. Welch. 

Division “E,’’ R. C. Biddle, 

Division ‘“‘F,”’ A. Wallerstein. 

Division “G,” T. E. Reynolds. 

Division “‘H,” B. F. Masters, 

Division “I,’’ William Nussbaum, 
Committee on Arbitra- Committee on Appeal: 


tion J. W. Embree 
V. F. Mashek E. L. Cook 
BE. C. Schoen L. J. Pomeroy 
E. J. Lundin Minor E. Botts 
W. A. Herbert A E. Barwick 
BR. C. Clark . S. Lockwood 


R. C. McWhorter 
Executive Committees 

Division “A’—-Frank J. Burns, chairman; Frank * 
Collins, C..A. Flanagin, Wilson Martin, Earl Wei: 
stock. 

Division “B”’—T. F. Scanlon, chairman; E. 
Schoen, William L. Schuppert, Fred D. ‘Smith, *Willia. 
E, Trainer. 

Division “C’—S. C. Bennett, chairman; W. 
Abbott, L. C. Forrest, Jos. Gorman, A. H. Ruth. 

DIVISION “D’’—Fra 
E. Botts, Wilbur Hattery, G. 
Westcott. 


nk H. Bumueny chairman ; Minor 
Griffith, Charles 
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DIVISION “E”’—W. L. Godley, 
Robert Cousin, C. W. Lawrence, Frank Stevenson. 
DIVISION “F”—J. L. Lane, chairman; J. J. Ander- 

1, Leonard Berg, N. T. Hand, John Hansen 

" Davsesom “G”’—L. C. Haring, chairman; G. H. Dek- 
ker, A. Dick, J. A. Olson, Arthur Root. 

DIvIsSION “H”’—W. S. Goodwillie, 
<lapproth, W. F. Kurz, 

DIVISION “I”—W. O. Johnson, 
Niszner, John Daniels. 

The president of the association for 1920, to succeed 
. W. Crow, will be chosen the first meeting of the 
hoard _— the annual meeting. 


chairman ; B. E. Cook, 


chairman; F. 


chairman; August 





REPRESENTS SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Robert L. Learmont, of St. Louis, Mo., is now a 
member of the Chicago lumber fraternity, being Chi- 
cago representative of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, La., succeeding W. E. Snider, who recently 
was made sales manager of the company. Mr. Lear- 
mont is a well known and capable lumberman, having 





BR. & 
Who Now Represents Natalbany Lumber Co, 


LEARMONT, OF CHICAGO; 


had thoro lumber experience. He got his start fifteen 
years ago in the retail business in St. Louis with the 
Eau Claire Lumber Co. He then went with the Robin- 
son Land & Lumber Co., of that city, and then for 
eight years traveled in south Texas for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., with headquarters at Houston. After 
that he represented the American Lumber Co., of 
Maryville, La., in St. Louis and Chicago territory, 
and in that capacity made frequent trips to Chicago 
and northern Illinois points. 


—_—w 


TRADE PROSPECTS FOR THIS YEAR 


What has .1920 in prospect for the lumber trade? 
That question was asked this week of some of the lum- 
bermen who are leaders in the local lumber industry, 
and while some declined to express themselves for 
publication, realizing that present unusual conditions 
make it a most difficult problem to forecast the future, 
a few gave their opinions. V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen 
Lumber Co.; George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith 
& Co.; Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., and 
L. W. Crow, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. and 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
gave their views, which are as follows: 


Looks for Big Demand to Continue 


Mr. MacLeod said: 

As to an opinion on or a prediction of the condi- 
tions likely to prevail in the lumber business thru- 
out the present year, I can only say that, pretending 
to no special gift of prophecy, my guess can be no 
better than that of any other person who bas the same 
knowledge of the causes of the upward trend of lum- 
er prices during the last year and of present mar- 
ket conditions, which are entirely governed by the 
operation of the immutable law of supply and demand. 

As everyone connected with the production of lum- 
er knows, the product during 1917 and 1918 was on 
n average only about 60 percent of normal, chiefly 

cause of the shortage of labor during the war and 
ecause of the restrictions by the Government, espe- 
jally during 1918, of production to that of material 
for war purposes. During that period also the con- 








struction of buildings for homes and business pur- 
poses was almost at a standstill. 

After the cessation of hostilities in Europe and the 
return of over four million men from the army to civil 
life—to agriculture, commerce, the industries and 
professions, with large numbers of them getting mar- 
ried and seeking new homes—created an unprece- 
dented demand for additional buildings of all kinds, 
and for material needed in their construction, which 
has been infinitely greater than the mills have been 
able to supply. 

There is no doubt in my mind, nor, I am quite sure, 
in the mind of anyone with any knowledge of lumber 
production, that this demand will continue thruout 
this entire year, and that it will be impossible, on ac- 
count of the scarcity and high price of labor, for pro- 
duction to catch up with demand for at least another 
year from this date. 

Further than this I believe it impossible for anyone 
to predict. 


Believes Business Reaction Coming 
Mr. Mashek said : 


While all surface indications justify an optimistic 
prediction for the year of 1920, it is well to remember 
that the inflated basis on which business has devel- 
oped is bound to lead to a reaction. There are so 
many factors entering into the situation that no 
prophet can guess when the day of reckoning will 
come. Yet it is coming, and in my opinion it is high 
time at least to begin to “Place your house in order.” 
As to the lumber business: If it is not affected by 
outside factors, it is safe to say that the shortage in 
stocks, the underproduction and the good demand will 
keep values up to a high point for the most of the 
year, but the time for profitable speculation has passed. 
Speculation in the product is the greatest of the evils 
which have come to the lumber business this last year. 
It should be discouraged, and it is up to the manu- 
facturers to discourage it. The situation is in their 
hands. If not checked, the whole trade will suffer 
from the ultimate reaction. 


What Does 1920 Promise? 
Mr. Crow said: 


The year just closed has been an anomaly. At the 
beginning, lower prices were predicted on account of 
the closing of the war. Builders and real estate men 
declared there would be no building of any account, 
as prices on all building commodities were too high; 
yet we find the last year a record one in the amount of 
lumber consumed. Prices are 50 to 100 percent higher 
than they were a year ago, and only the blue sky seems 
to be the limit to which they may rise. The retailer 
changes his price list every week to keep in touch with 
the manufacturer’s advances. When will the peak be 
reached? A new Solomon will have to answer. The 
demand at present is well ahead of the supply and 
the manufacturer is alert to take advantage of the 
situation. It appears to the writer that the time is 
at hand to pause and view the situation carefully. 
Some counter effort should be made to stabilize prices 
so that. the builder can figure with some exactness on 
his future needs. 

We, the retailer and manufacturer, are making 
money at present prices. Let well enough alone. We 
can then be assured that the coming year will be a 
banner one—a record breaker for everyone. 


Can’t Gage from Past Experiences 
Mr. Griffith said : 


Past experience, for at least fifteen years, will be of 
little avail to gage the lumber situation thruout the 
Southeast, South, West and North—the lumber produc- 
ing sections forming the source of supply for the 
Chicago distributing territory. 

The logging conditions are very bad in the Memphis, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana hardwood pro- 
ducing sections, owing to high water, scarcity of logs 
and scarcity of labor. With severe weather in the 
North and West it is fair to assume that only part 
of the average cut will be put in pile in the next six 
to eight months, which will have a tendency to keep 
prices at their high present level and perhaps bring 
still greater advances on Ists and 2nds clear and No. 1 
common, in birch, basswood, ash, elm, cypress, poplar 
and chestnut. There is and will continue to be a 
strong demand for standard kinds of lumber. 

The stocks of pine in the North and Northwest are 
very badly broken, with manufacturing conditions ad- 
verse to creating a normal supply and with a strong 
demand. 

The present purchasing power of a dollar hardly 
equals 50 cents on former standards of value. 

It is to be hoped that at all manufacturing centers 
production can be increased by the manufacturers of 
lumber, thus having a tendency to stabilize the market 
somewhat. 

All of the foregoing is “important if true,” and it 
resolves itself down to the well worn expression, 
“One man’s guess is as good as another’s,” regarding 


values of lumber at present and in the coming four 


to six months. 





TIMBER EXPERTS HOLD CONFERENCE 


A 5-day conference on interoffice plans was held 
last week by members of the firm of James D. Lacey 
& Co. and their associates at the Chicago office of the 
company. Attending the conference were James D. 
Lacey and E. A. Sterling, of New York; C. A. Lyford 
and F, W. Thrane, of Seattle, Wash. Victor Thrane, 
who for the last year has divided his time between the 
Pacific coast and the eastern offices, was in Chicago, 
together with Wood Beal and J. W. McCurdy, who are 
located at the Chicago office. 

Mr. Lacey, just prior to his return to New York, 
expressed himself as very well satisfied with the busi- 
ness outlook, the reports of the offices indicating not 
only a very marked revival of activity during the 
latter half of 1919 but more business booked or under 
development for 1920 than at any time during the last 
five years. In all regions stumpage values are reflect- 





JAMES D. LACEY, NEW YORK; 
Who Reports Excellent Business Outlook 


ing the high lumber prices, while the demand for high 
class operating properties is in keeping with the period 
of prosperity which -the lumber industry is entering. 
In the East the shortage of newsprint and other 
classes of paper is leading to unparallelled activity in 
this industry and to the rounding up and consolida- 
tion of the remaining supplies of raw material. 

According to Mr. Lacey, the plans of the firm for 
1920 involve no-radical change in the general policy 
which has been followed for many years, altho there 
will be a broadening in general lines and more inten- 
sive work in special fields. The New York office is 
undertaking the management or supervision of several 
timber operations in connection with pulpwood pro- 
duction. There are no changes in the personnel, ex- 
cept that F. W. Thrane now returns to the Seattle 
office after completing his Government work as chief 
accountant for the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation, and. George R. Birkelund, who has worked 
in the East most of the time since his discharge from 
the aviation service, is now permanently assigned to 
the New York office. 


A TALE AND PROOF OF IT 


When a fisherman gees for a catch of the finny 
tribe and lands a “whopper” it is well to bring back 
a photo as proof of the tale. That is the way that 
Carl V. Kimball, of the Forest Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., views the reports about rains in the South 
interfering with hardwood production. Many hard- 
wood men have come north with the same story 
and many. have written about the heavy rains, but 
Mr. Kimball is the first one to carry around in his 
pocket a proof of his story. If there are still any 
unbelievers, let them take a good look at the accom- 
panying illustrations, which indicate that a drop or 
two of water has fallen in the immediate vicinity of 
the mill of the Forest Lumber Co. at Meridian. The 
woods have been in worse condition, reported Mr. 
Kimball while in Chicago, and have been in bad 
logging condition on account of heavy rains for the 
last four months. 




















VIEWS ABOUT THE MILL AND YARD OF THE FOREST LUMBER CO. AT MERIDIAN, MISS., INDICATING A LITTLE RAIN HAS FALLEN 
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A HANDBOOK ON MOLDING MACHINES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN often has com- 
mented upon the fact that there was little avail- 
able in the way of handbooks describing wood- 
working machines, their care and operation. We 
do have one or two books on the care and fitting 
of saws, altho not up to date at the present time. 
We have had practically nothing on sawmill or 
planing mill machinery. 

Any book in this field is therefore welcome, 
and a book on ‘‘Machine Molder Practice,’’ 
which comes to hand for review, is doubly wel- 
come, because it covers the ordinary molder in a 





Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY— Also Short 


2 X 4 9 Dimension, 


Boards, Small 
PLANING MILLS AT: 


Timbers. 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers,Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 














delightfully clear and complete way. It covers 
such subjects as alignment, set ups of knives, 
balancing, running molding tongues down, mul- 
tiple molding production and other practical sub- 
jects. It is thoroly and clearly illustrated and is 
produced in a convenient pocket size form with 
leather cover. The author of the book is W. H. 
Rohr, a professional writer on woodworking ma- 
chinery, and evidently a man who thoroly under- 
stands the subject. 

The price of this book is $2.50, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in adding 
the work to its list of books carried for sale. 





REPORT ON AIRPLANE WOODS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received Report 
No. 67 of the national advisory committee for 
aeronautics, reprinted from its fifth annual report, 
which is a discussion of supply and production of 
aircraft woods. This report, however, does not 
confine itself to the woods which are actually used, 
but in addition considers in a formal way the vari- 
ous pines, firs, spruces and even western hemlock, 
as well as practically. all our hardwoods and also 
mahogany and Spanish cedar. The distribution of 
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each species of wood is indicated by a full page 
map of the United States, altho in many instances 
the wood is found in only two or three States or 
even, as in the case of redwood and Port Oxford 
cedar, is found in only a section of a single State. 

Obviously, the conclusion of the report as to 
most of these woods is that they might be used for 
aircraft. The only practical present suggestion 
for most of them is that they might be used as ply- 
wood cores. 


BOX SHOOK EXPORTS TO BE PUSHED 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


San Francisoo, Cauir., Jan. 10.—The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., of this city, an- 
nounces that it now has in full operation a box 
department, which is in charge of H. A. Sloan, 
an expert in that line who keeps in close touch 
with the box manufacturers of the Northwest. For 
shipments to markets that are already accustomed 
to buy box shook from this Coast, the department 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 


will sell only thru the regularly established mer- 
chants in the United States and Canada. As there 
is no concerted effort being made by the export 
merchants to open up the markets of Europe and 
the islands of the Atlantic for box shook it may 
be found necessary for the company to sell direct 
in those territories. But, if so, it will be with a 
view only of opening those markets to west Coast 
box shook. When this is accomplished, it is the 





company’s intention to withdraw, provided the 
export merchants will take the necessary steps to 





Leading Lumber 
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assure the trade coming to the Pacific coast. 





TEXANS SUPPORT CUMMINS BILL 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 12.—The Dec. 27 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recorded the sending, 
at a meeting of the East Texas Mill Managers’ 








Association, of a telegram addressed to members 
of Congress representing Texas, advocating the 
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passage of the Cummins bill. In response to these 
messages, George R. Christie, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has received the following replies, the first 
from Representative Clay S. Bridges and the sec- 
ond from Senator Morris Sheppard: 


Your telegram just received, but Saturday both the 
Cummins and Esch bills were sent to conference by 
the Senate and House of Representatives. No one yet 
knows what kind of bill the conference committee will 
submit to Congress after the holidays, altho it is 
reasonably certain that either the Cummins or Esch 
bill will be adopted, but it is probable that a bill with 
many of the provisions of each will be offered. 








Until the conference report is submitted to Congress, 
however, I can not say more than that while I favor 
return of the railroads promptly to private owner- 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 


Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 
* * 
ey. 
* 
STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 


ship, I do not believe in disturbing all power of the 
States to regulate interstate business and permanently 
invest all of the contro] and regulation of roads in the 
Federal Government. Whether I can support the bill 
reported by the conference committee when made will 
depend upon the conditions contained in such bill. 

Cummins bill passed Senate Saturday and has now 

ne to conference. Will ask chairman of Senate con- 
erence to call your telegram to attention of confer- 
ence. I voted against the Cummins bill, believing it 
— make conditions worse and that is still my 
opinion. 


While neither of these responses is regarded as 








especially definite, they are here interpreted to in- 


dicate probable reversion of the railroads to private 
ownership, which was the aim of the telegram sent 
by the association. 


NEW COMPANY ORGANIZES 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 12.—Announcement has 
just been made of the formation of the Grambling- 
Kennedy Lumber Co., with headquarters here, 
which will specialize in southern pine and west- 
ern woods. The company is made up of J. J. 
Grambling, formerly purchase manager, and J. G. 
Kennedy, sales manager, respectively, of the 











J. J. GRAMBLING, JACKSON, MISS. ; 
Of the Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. 


Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, in 
which capacity both men have served for several 
years. Prior to their connection with the Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., Mr. Grambling handled the 
sales of the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. at Lumber 
ton, Miss., and Mr. Kennedy the sales of the 
Sumter Lumber Co. at Electric Mills. 

As both members of the company have a thoro 
knowledge of the southern pine producing field, 





J. G. KENNEDY, JACKSON, MISS. ; 
Of the Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. 


they feel competent to serve the needs of the trad 
in southern pine as well as Douglas fir, and it 
their intention to conduct this business along abs«- 
lutely clean lines and to give as good service : 
they are consistently able to do. The compar 
contemplates adding several traveling salesmen, 
tho territories as yet have not been chosen. Offic: 
have been taken in Jackson in the Capitol Nation®' 
Bank Building. 





HYMENEAL 


TRAVIS-LEMONS. Orval S. Travis, engaged | 
the lumber business at Conway, S. C., and Mi 
Eula Lemons, of Buckhannon, W. Va., were mar- 
ried in Buckhannon recently. Mr. Travis is one 
of five brothers who served in the war. He and 
his bride will reside at Conway. 


HODGMAN-PIERSON. Stanley H. Hodgman, as- 
sistant superinterident of the Elk River operation 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co., and Miss Edith Pier- 

were married on Dec. 31 
. W.. Laird, general manager © 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., at Potlatch, Idaho. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodgman, after a two-weeks weddins 
trip, will make their home at Elk River. 
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| BUSINESS 


CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Lg -Jones Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; aoe $3 

Montgomery— E. Foshee Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, VSi00. 000. 

ARKANSAS. a a Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,0 

_Newport—Walker nell Ce., incorporated; 


rxapital, $50,000. 

“TT exarkana—Consolidated Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; manufacturing lumber, sash, 
joors and millwork; will erect plant. 

on ae Jacksonville—T. ow Keller 

incorporated; capital, $50,000 
‘Palatka—Southern Veneer Co., ‘incorporated. 
ag oe Albany—Boardman- Talman Lumber 
incorporated; capital, 

- Biakely—Blakely Tesdaosd _ Co., 
ing capital to $50,000. 

Winder—Williams-Thompson Co., incorporated. 


Lumber 


increas- 


INDIANA, ago ela Pedlar & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50, 
Port tland—Guedel , Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000; millwork 

Shelbyville—Diamond Veneer & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, e% 000. 

South Bend—E. W. Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $25,000. 

Blea to $20,000. Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $125,000; manufacturing toys and 
novelties. 

KANSAS. rag yo West Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $400,000 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Atlas Woodworking Co., 
incorporated; o—_ $100,000; to a plant for 
producing woodwor! rk in the whit 

Louisville—Will B. — Co., 
from $30,000 to $60,0 

Salyersville Licking Bl Lumber Co., incor- 
a capital, $30, 

Williamsburg—D. *D. Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. oo aoe gil Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $: 

Monroe—Eckhardt & Bors *Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to 5 3 general stave and barrel 
—— business. 

AINE. Calais—Calais Cabinet & Veneer Co.; 
comak $100,000. 


tnerensing capital 


incorpo- 


Van Buren—Lawrence & Bolt Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Franklin—Franklin Lumber 
Co., Mmovspoeated to succeed George H. Locke, 
formerly O. F. Metcalf & Sons. 

monn Doin Detroit—Dant & Reynolds Lumber 


Co., capital increased from $50,000 to $100,000, with 
$70, 000 paid in. 
Huro: ron—Whiting Lumber Co., 

opium to $500,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—E. W. Patton Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Lockard-Finkston Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Turner, Dennis & 
Lowry Lumber Co., incorporatéd; capital, $250,000. 

St. Louis—Washington by Land & Lumber 
Po my capital, $21,000. 


increasing 


uis—Van Cleave Sawmill Co., increasing 
capital to $75,000. 
NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Critchfield-Oberlin Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


Lincoin—Maicolm |  eneed & Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,00 

NEW JERSEY. aiid Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Buffalo Sash & Door Cor- 
poration, —— capital, $100,000; sash, doors, 
trim, lumber, 

Manhat he ar Hardwoods, 
capital, $1,000; lumber and timber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ronda—Appomattox Land 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Great Northern Fuel 
& Material Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Stark Lumber Co., increasing 
— from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Cleveland—Enterprise Sash & Door Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10, = 

Columbus—Harvard Lumber Co., 
ital from $40,000 to 390, 000. 

Columbus—French * ed ‘& Window Co., 
rated; capital, $10,0 

To edo—Acorn, Suppiy Co., increasing capital from 
$50,000 to $100 

Toledo—J. erson Eazeber Co., increasing 
capital from $100, 000 to $225, 

Youngstown Marguetie-Bailey Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,0 

oe ie aie Grade Mill & Lumber 

, incorporated. 

_ OREGON. Baker—Baker White Pine Lumber 

increasing capital from $350,000 to $1,000,000. 


incorporated; 


increasing cap- 


incorpo- 


__portiand—Coquille Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 
Portland—Mankato Investment Co., incorporated; 


capital, $500,000; manufacture and deal in lumber 
and lumber ‘products. 
os Portland — Wahkeens Furniture Manufacturing 
incorporated. 

St. Helens—Island Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—Citizens Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Pittsburgh—Germain Saw Mills Co., incorporated. 

Warren—Great Lakes Lumber Co., incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, hom = yee gaa Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,0 

Conway—Farm Implement a a Es 
capital, $10,000. 

Georgetown—Santee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000 


tt SumferMcLaurin-Bruner Co., incorporated; cap- 


. TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—G. H. 
ser Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 


Evans Lum- 


Chattanooga—Tennessee Furniture Co., 
rated; capital, $2,000,000. 

Memphis—James & Grahan Wagon Co., 
rated. 

TEXAS. Conroe—Cochran Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30, ~~ 

Houston—South’ Texas Hardwood Co., 
rated; capital, $250,000. 

Houston—Robertson-MacDonald Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 
$28, _— Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

VIRGINIA, br gg RN M. Stephens & Son, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,0 


Graham—Graham Taddies & Lumber Co., 
porated. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Valley Home Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $8,400. 

Seat ttle—Lake Forest Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,0 

Rotts toate ge — & Trading Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20, 

Seattle—Totem Lauber “Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

Seattle—Hartford Mill & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rate 

Synarep—Trunk Valley Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Pfaff & Smith 
Co., incorporated; — $200,000. 

Madison—Madison Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50, 000; to operate sawmills. 

WISCONSIN. Chelsea—Chelsea Box Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Campbellville — Murray Crawford 
(Ltd.), incorporated; manufacture lumber, ties, 
posts and poles. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Newport—The Cate-LaNieve-Walk- 
er Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has purchased 
the R. B. Hocking stave mill at Newport, and has 
taken charge, with J. B. Walker as manager. It 
will be known as the Walker yo oe Co. 

Texarkana—The National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. has given up its charter in Arkansas and has 
secured a charter from Texas. 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda — The Waddell-Van 
aw Lumber Co. succeeded by Waddell Lumber 


i Angeles—Elmer E. Frost & Co. moving to 
new warehouse at 16,000 East Washington Street. 
San Francisco—A. F. Thane & Co. announce re- 
moval to new offices at 311 California Street. 
GEORGIA. Valdosta—Baker & Co., dissolution 
¢ partnership, Oscar Koegel buying’ interest of 
A. Baker; name changed to Valdosta Lumber 


incorpo- 


incorpo- 


comes 


incor- 


incorporated; 


Go. 


IDAHO. Lewiston—Bartlett Lumber Co. sold to 
J. H. Uglem, of Lewiston, and B. F. Miller, of 
Pomeroy, Wash. 

Weiser—Home Lumber & Coal Co. removes of- 
fices from Weiser to 201 Yates Building, Boise, 
Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. Rio—Rio Lumber Co. succeeded by 

R. Anderson & C 

“Wapella—J. Ww. 
Son. 

INDIANA. Coptne-&. H. Humphrey & Co. suc- 
ceeded by John Groft 

Sine Mameisaen. Lumber Co. 
Miller Lumber & ne Co., 
with a capital of $30,000 


Big Rock—Geu Henry sold out to W. U. 


Orient—D. J. Eatinger succeeded by John Reid. 

Pilot Grove—B. Dingman (Estate) succeeded by 
J. J. Nichti; 

“Schaller—Gray_ & Crowley succeeded by Gray & 
Smith Lumber Yard. 

KANSAS. Beaver, Chase, Claflin, Ellinwood and 
Bushton—Yards of 'S. H. Chatten’ taken over by 
stock company formed by R. N. Powell, of Bushton. 

Winfield—S. M. Swartz Lumber Co. purchased 
yard of Tillotson & Shanklin. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Basler Tie & Lumber 
Co. purchased bandmill and adjoining property of 
North Vernon Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Nelson-Jacks Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Nelson Bros. Co., capital increased 
from $40,000 to $80,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—E. R. Darlington Lumber 
& Coal Co. sold to Hill-Behan Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Lincoln Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Soro Oberlin Lumber Co., 
ingeapere’s”) capital, $30, 

Miller—F. H. Gilcrest Tear Co. stock and prop- 
erty sold to Joyce Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa. 

Shelton—L. D. Martin sold to Hansen & Heynen. 

NEW YORK. New York—Close Lumber & Trad- 
ing Corporation succeeded by Close Lumber Cor- 
poration. Close Exports (Inc.), recently organized, 
will operate individually and conduct a general 
export business. 

OHIO. Akron—Star Planing Mill Co. succeeded 
by Fairlawn Coal & Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Beggs, Boynton, Henryetta, Kiefer, 
Morris, Mounds—Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Spurrier Lumber Co., of Guthrie. 

OREGON. Florence—Delta Shingle Co.; W. 
Thompson sold interest to J. A. Allen, of North 


‘0. 
Boyer succeeds J. M. Greene & 


succeeded by 
incorporated 


Bend. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. oe Bay Lum- 
ber Co. sold to P. T. Neale, H. W. Campbell, J. T. 


Robinhold and others ntaaahe in the Woodland 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mystic—Sanford Bros. suc- 
ceeded by George W. Frink. 

TEXAS. Dayton—Dayton Mills succeeded by 
West Lumber Co., of Houston. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Wilson Bros. Lumber 
Co., dissolution of partnership; widow and children 
of Charles R. Wilson take over Aberdeen property; 





D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mer. 


Columbus, Miss. 


Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 











C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 





Merian.- Mine Long and Shortleaf 
Shubuta, - Miss. Yellow Pine, Red 
Rostries, - Miss. 

ccunetion, Mise. and Sap Gum, 
isman, <- a. is 
Harpwoop = Red and White 
Beatrice, - Miss. ~ Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 











—— 




















Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now 
Magnolia on sticks and ready 
c o ship. Your in- 
barge Oak suirien a orders 
ed Oak are solicited. 
Poplar : 
“sm Eastman- Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. - 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


; in Dimension, Siding 
Straight or = Ete 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 

Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 








( re 
Consumers— 


We want orders on 


Hickory Axles, Bolsters, Etc. 


also for quartered GUM, 
both red and sap. Send 
us your inquiries. 


| MERL LUMBER CO., “‘viss\“ | 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


— a POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 








Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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Henry Wilson takes California interests and stock 
in vessels controlled by firm. Logging and timber 
interests not divided. 

Metaline—Appel Bros. sold to Page-Hill Cedar 


Co. 

Port Madison—Andrew Olsen succeeded by Port 
Madison Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Retail Lumber Co. now owned 
by A. W. Fairhurst. 


WISCONSIN. Stoughton—C. M. Larson succeeds 
Stoughton Lumber Association. 

Oshkosh—The Fuller Goodman Co., with head- 
quarters at Oshkosh, has purchased the retail lum- 
ber yards of the Central Lumber Co. at Waupaca, 
Little Rapids, Wrightstown, Dale and De Pere, 
Wisconsin. The company is also putting in a new 
yard at Marinette and has bought the building 
material, fuel and produce business of Hiram Sted- 
man, at Berlin, Wis. Mr. Stedman will retire. The 
Central Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, does not go out of 
business, but is selling only the retail yards 
mentioned. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Notre Dame du Lac—Fraser Com- 
panies (Ltd.), of Fredericton, N. B., purchased 
plant of Hammond Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—McSwain Lumber Co., 
wholesale and manufacturing lumber, organized, 
— a backing of $75,000, with offices in Bell Build- 
ng. 

ARKANSAS. Conway—Reeves & Burke, whole- 
sale hardwood, recently began 

Lester—Valley Lumber Co, sawmill; recently be- 
gan; headquarters, Reader. 

Texarkana—Consolidated Lumber Co., organized 
with $50,000 capital; to build plant for sash, door 
and general lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Willits—W. T. Saxon, retail lum- 
ber, recently began. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—B. R. Ellis, wholesale and 
commission lumber, recently began. 

Miami—Cureton Lumber Co., recently began. 

INDIANA. ®Brazil—C. C. Rhetts purchased fac- 
tory of Brazil Motors Co.; will establish furniture 
factory. 

Loogootee-—James B. Marshall, 
began. 

IOWA. Davenport—Engquist & Nelson, 
lumber, recently began. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—South Louisiana Lum- 
ber Co., retail lumber, recently began. 

Monroe—Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Co., of 
Memphis, will establish hardwood mill, 


sawmill; recently 


retail 











We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 





Our wood is more even in color and texture 


oe and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District Gurton- apante 
of Florida 

Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Sere@ 


Perry, Fla. 


eet. Correspondence Solicited 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacl 





» Fla. 


ille and S 
Cypress oe ef 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 











New York City 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Oftice: 
WATERTOWN - " 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA 




















CENTURY, FLORIDA 





MICHIGAN. Detroit—W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., headquarters in St. Louis, opened office here. 

MINNESOTA. Little Falls—George Anton, retail 
lumber, recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rolling Fork—James Hand, retail, 
recently began. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Nelson Bros. Co., 
wholesale lumber, headquarters in Shreveport, La., 
opened office. 

NEW YORK. New York—Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., headquarters in New Orleans, La., opened office. 

New York—C. R. Lockridge, 3734 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, opened commission office 

New York—Leon A. McIntire, 17 West 42nd. Street, 
opened wholesale office. 

OHIO. Akron—E. K. Richards Lumber & Build- 
ing Co., retail lumber and building supplies, re- 
cently began. 

OREGON. Florence—Allen & Bergman, 
mill, new. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Huron—Groves & Anderson 
Construction Co., planing mill, new. 

TENNESSEE. Dayton—Morgan & Co., furniture 
manufacturers; recently began. 

Madisonville—Kiker-King Lumber Co., new. 

Memphis—J. D. L. Whitaker, opened office in 
Randolph Building; buying hardwood for northern 
and western interests. 

Memphis—J. P. Sullivan, wholesale and commis- 
sion hardwood, recently began. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—Raymond Lumber 
Co., retail, recently began. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—H. E. Eastman Lumber 
Co., wholesale; new. 

Spokane—Metropolitan Cedar Co., wholesale cedar 
products; recently began. 

WISCONSIN. Greenwood—Paul Blum, manufac- 
turing boxes, recently began. 

Rhinelander—Northern Cedar & Lumber Co., 
wholesale; new. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Southwestern Wagon Co., 
fire loss amounting to $20,000; insurance, $6,200. 
INDIANA. Newcastle — Hoosier Manufacturing 
Co., loss by fire in lumber stocks, $2,000. 
LOUISIANA. Glenmora—Louisiana Sawmill Co., 
mill destroyed, loss of $350,000; partly covered by 
insurance; had daily capacity of 250,000 feet; will 
be rebuilt: 
MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—Natick Box Co., 
plant destroyed with contents; loss about $150,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Keene—Carey Chair Co., 
$35 500. and dry house destroyed by fire; loss of 
NEW YORK. Rochester — Palmer-Marcy Co., 
(Inc.); loss by fire in dry kiln, $4,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—Sawmill of In- 
dian Creek Lumber Co., destroyed by fire, loss, 


shingle 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—William Cameron & Co., 
loss by fire, $100,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Franklin—Ideal Veneer & Lumber Co. 
a= extensive improvements; new veneer mill 
to increase capacity of plant about 45 per cent; 


cost, $3,700; six-foot band mill saw and other 


equipment. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Charles A. Speith, 645 
Western Parkway, one building permit’ for 
cooperage plant; cost, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Watertown—Webster Lum- 
ber Co., mill to be erected; costing $8,000. 

MICHIGAN. Pequaming—Charles Hebard & Son. 
repairing mill, 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Forest Lamper Co. to erect 
two-story lumber shed; cost, $2,000 

WASHINGTON. Kapowsin—Kapowsin Lumber 
Co. completing two-story combination office, dormi- 
tory and recreation building. Dormitory for sing) 
men employed by company and clubrooms for a) 
employees. 

Puyallup—Brew Manufacturing Co. will insta’! 
equipment costing $10,000, including large planer 
New veneer plant recently completed. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Monror, La., Jan. 12.—The Louisiana Lumber Cv., 
a Tennessee corporation, purchased thousands of acres 
of land in Ouchita and Union parishes, for a price re. 
ported at $175,000. 





MosBILef, ALA., Jan. 13.—About 9,000 acres of cur- 
over lands in Greene County, Miss., were recently so: 
at Leakesville, Miss., by the Bear Creek Lumber Co., t 
the Unit Land and Cattle Co., of Omaha, Neb., th: 
consideration being about $52,000. The land will be 
used for farming and stock-raising. 





MELLEN, WIS., Jan. 14.—An important deal was con- 
summated at Tomahawk, Wis., last week, whereby 
Frank Theiler came into possession of a tract of tim- 
ber about five miles from Spirit Falls, which contains 
about 25,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 13.—W. H. Moore, of Hot 
Springs, Ark., who was formerly connected with the 
Valley Planing Mill, has closed a deal for 2,840 acres 
of timberland on the Ouchita River between Malver: 
and Hot Springs, for $35,000. A mill will be built. 





30STON, MASS., Jan. 12.—Martin & Brown, treas- 
urer and business manager of the Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased 40,000 acres of timber- 
land in the State of Vermont, in Wilmington and 
neighboring towns, and a sawmill, sulphite pulp 
mill, seven camps, 57 tenement houses and an 8-mile 
railroad, 80 logging trucks, 15 flat cars, several box 
cars and 62 horses. The pulp mill has a capacity 
of 30 to 40 tons a day. There is pulpwood enough 
on the tract for five years. there is much hard- 
wood also, a sawmill will be installed to cut that. 





Economic stagnation at present features the situ- 
ation in Palestine and the Near East, but indications 
are that a gradual improvement in conditions will be 
an early development and that imports will soon begin 
to grow in volume. Among the very first things which 
must be imported are building materials, and lumber 
in particular, 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 45 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 10 











Lumber Shingles 
ERE OO TEE Re ee 51,251,000 6,635,000 
TIO. Guns waiaeerES 31,384,000 4,777,000 
ERCTGRKC 6 ose ws cess 19,867,000 1,858,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 10. 
Lumber Shingles 
OPO -sksicna Shaw eee : 70,882,000 10,999,000 
NODE :65 ope Ke ate, are cee 52,100,000 7,084,000 
SURTOREP: ccs s 18,782,000 3,915,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
Ls OS ee en eee 20,425,000 4,355,000 
NDED oe ae Sy Semmes 12° 325,000 3,250,000 
POCPORES coe edsnks 8,100,000 1,105,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
BD abe enw erin rewiere 28,802,000 6,558,000 
PREO 208s obi sedans 19,135,000 _3 657,000 
TRCPRABE ice hss sas 9,667,000 2 901, 000 
Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 14 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
ee dy <i 1) (a ae ne ae Sere eee ‘2% -2eeteehaes 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 14 $ 39,300 

5,000 and under 10.000... 10 64,900 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 6 101,000 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 4 150,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 120,000 

100;000 GOA OVER occ c6 i. is bases 1 2,550,000 

eee ee ree rrr 387 $ 3,025,200 
Average valuation for week..... ee 81,762 
Totals previous week............ 50 1,295,000 
Average valuation previous week... .... 25,900 
Totals corresponding week 1919. . 13 570,850 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 14, 1920... ae 4,018,600 


692,350 


‘ 
Totals corresponding period 1219. . 20 
. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—The demand for northern pine 
is good and the supply short. In the North every 
effort is being made to put in logs, as it is ex- 
pected that the demand for lumber this year will be 
better than ever. Prices are strong. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12.—All indications from 
retail dealers’ advices are that the big building 
movement of the northwest which opened up last 
year will be continued with very little slackening 
from the increased prices of material. While most 
of the retailers are carrying comparatively sma!i 
stocks, owing to the large amount of money nov 
tied up in a normal stock of lumber, they are get- 
ting lined up for spring business fast, and there is a 
lot of business in sight for those in a position t 
handle it. Prices are higher than ever, but most ot 
the mills are not holding out of the market now 
They are disposed to let stock go where immediat: 
shipment is requested, but make a point to take care 
of their old customers and to insist on revisin: 
orders where they do not correspond with the cond:- 
tion of stocks. 


New York, Jan. 13.—The demand is unchanged. 
Prices are strong,.inquiries are firm and yards work 
ing on their inventories find supplies badly broker 
Business from industrial sources is less active tha: 
last month, but yard business continues strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The white pine trade i 
active, so far as the limited supply of stock wi 
permit. Wholesalers report an allround shortage 
and expect this to continue during the winter. Som: 
of them have withdrawn from the market altogethe 
for a time, owing to the lack of supplies. A kee) 
demand is being made upon the mills, but only her: 
and there is it possible to find stocks. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 13.—There is not 
as much lumber being sold as a few weeks ago. Un- 
favorable weather has tended to curtail building 
The box trade is strong and supplies are being con- 
sumed at a rate which gives evidence of a decided 
shortage of this lumber before any more is avail- 
able thru vessel receipts next spring. Prices are 
showing some advances and consumers are paying 
the increased valuations readily. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—Spruce dimension is get- 
ting more difficult to obtain, so base remains firm 
it $60, and some are considering making base $65. 
Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, $61; 10-inch, 
$62; 12-inch, $64. The market is very firm. De- 
mand is fairly good. The random market is some- 
what upset. Quotations are now: 2x3 to 2x7, $48 to 
$52; 2x8, $50 to $53; 2x10, $51 to $54; 2x12, $52 to 
$55. There is little business in the wider. Demand 
for the narrow and 2x8 is fair. The aemand for 
boards has improved, so the market is firmer. 
Matched spruce boards sell $50 to $52, and spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, $45 to $46. 


New York, Jan. 13.—Inquiries are good and prices 
hold right at the top. Supplies from mill points are 
badly broken and a good prospective building de- 
mand puts the yards in position where they are be- 
ginning to get anxious about their spring assort- 


ments. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—There is not much activity in 
the white cedar trade, tho the post business is bet- 
ter than the pole. White cedar shingles are in de- 
mand, but are very scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12.—Wholesalers find con- 
siderable interest in the pole market and expect a 
rush in the spring, especially for power transmis- 
sion lines. Post business is just fair, but is begin- 
ning to show more activity. Interest is mainly 
centered in production and reports from the woods 
on the whole are good, tho work has been hindered 
by the tendency of woodsmen to prolong their holi- 
day vacations, and many camps are short handed. 
Labor trouble of the I. W. W. brand, however, is not 
much in evidence. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—Most hardwood men predict 
that the items that have been bringing the highest 
prices will go to still higher figures, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how the buyer can pay more. Hardwood 
men themselves can hardly believe that buyers will 
pay some of the present prices, but they do come 
thru with orders at the advances. This situation 
is true with both southern and northern hardwoods, 
but some of the southern items are setting the high 
peak records, this being especially true of oak. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12.—Practically all the 
better grade stocks of northern hardwood have been 
cleaned up and buyers are combing the market 
closely for what is left. Prices have gone to new 
record figures but do not coax any hidden stuff into 
the open. There is a better supply of low grade 
stock, and in absence of uppers it is selling well. 
The outlook for log production now is fairly good 
and the prices were expected to stimulate greater 
production next spring. Owing to the wet weather 
in the South, hardwood supply from that section is 
expected to be light for several months and northern 
stock accordingly will hold up in price, wholesalers 
jay. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—The demand for all kinds 
o? hardwoods continues strong. Furniture manufac- 
turers are trying to buy heavily of gum and oak. 
There are some inquiries from box manufacturers 
for gum, but anything better than No. 2 is out of 
their reach. The demand for maple continues, with 
2-inch thicknesses wanted mostly. Production con- 
ditions still are bad. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—No matter what prices 
may be, buyers snap up anything offered in the 
hardwood line in factory stock, whether it be oak, 
ash, hickory or gum. Few mills have anything to 
offer in hickory or ash, and some oak stock is ex- 
tremely scarce. Conditions at the mills continue 
very disappointing, great difficulty being experi- 
enced in getting out logs, while the car situation is 
none too good. 

New Orleans, La., Jan 12.—The outlook for pro- 
duction during the next sixty days is unpromising 
and as the volume of unsold stock on the mill yards 
is much below normal for the season the prospect of 
any weakening in price is pronounced slim, while 
some operators predict further advances. An in- 
crease of demand direct from consumers is reported, 
active inquiry from furniture factories being cited 


as an example. Car supply seems decidedly 
‘spotty.” 
Alexandria, La., Jan. 13.—The hardwood move- 


ment is now heavier than ever. Furniture manu- 
facturers are buying as never before and there are 
increased orders from manufacturers of flooring and 
nterior trim. Production is down to 35 percent of 
normal and rains and wet woods will keep it down 
this month. Help for work in the woods is very 
short. An estimate of 6 percent is liberal for the 
percentage of empty cars furnished for lumber and 
og loading. Logs banked ahead of mills average 
ne-fifth of normal supply. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—Demand continues good 
n all departments of the trade. The market is very 
firm in tone. Prices current are: Oak, quartered, 
$200 to $310; oak, plain, $175 to $180; ash, $150 to 
155; basswood, $120 to $125; beech, red, $140 to 
$145; beech, sap, $90 to $95; maple, $120 to $125; 
poplar, $135 to $145. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 12.—The demand is running 
far ahead of the supply. Tho whether this is to be 
attributed to an exceptionally heavy need in the 


way of hardwoods or to reduced production is a 
moot question. The upward tendency applies to 
the exports not less than to the domestic trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Competition among 
consumers of hardwood is growing keener. Stocks 
at the mills and in the yards are lower and little 
progress is made in building them up because of the 
adverse conditions surrounding production. Stocks 
are so broken and so many of the grades are off the 
market that anything like a table of quotations is 
out of the question. There have been sales f. o. b. 
Cincinnati of quartered FAS white oak, 1l-inch, at 
$300 and of plain white oak at $75; poplar, at $180; 
ash, at $175; maple, at $100; and chestnut, at $120. 
Factories make as urgent demands as in the closing 
months of last year, but it is impossible for the 
mills to supply their needs without long delay. 

New York, Jan. 13.—There is no let up in the hard- 
wood demand. Some stocks continue to advance 
right along, and buyers are more insistent than ever 
about placing their orders. The scarcity of stock 
and the strong buying power put the price situation 
entirely in the hands of those who need stock. The 
possibility of trouble later on is appreciated and it is 
recognized that the only immediate hope of market 
stabilization lies in an increased production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The hardwood market 
continues strong and it is difficult for wholesalers to 
supply the demand for many woods, particularly 
where orders have to be sent to the mills. The local 
yards are well prepared to handle the situation, and 
some which were foresighted enough to see the 
present big demand and prepared for it are now do- 
ing about the largest business in their history. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 12.—The demand for oak con- 
tinues heavy. Stocks in this section are very low. 
Weather has softened somewhat, allowing those 
mills which were down on account of ice to resume 
operation. Switch ties are moving. There are some 
inquiries for bill oak but buyers are unwilling to 
pay a price in keeping with what the timber would 
bring sawed into boards. Ash is in good demand, as 


is hickory. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—The hemlock market, in sym- 
pathy with other woods, becomes stronger. The de- 
mand is better than the supply and hemlock distrib- 
uters look forward to a good year’s business. The 
prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The hemlock market is 
exhibiting a much firmer tone, supplies being some- 
what limited and demand from the retailers and 
others being much better than it was. Random 
hemlock boards are quoted $40 to $42, but sales 
are tending to be made exclusively at the higher 
price. Eastern clipped hemlock boards are much 
firmer, being very limited in supply and demand 
being much improved. They are selling at $45, rock 
bottom, and it is anticipated they will very soon 
go higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—There is increased diffi- 
culty in getting mills to forward lumber, even at the 
higher prices that are offered. Salable stocks are 
more depleted and it is claimed by the representa- 
tives of the mills that because of logging conditions 
there has been little if any improvement in the 
supply of even the green lumber. They forecast one 
of the worst situations next spring that ever has 
confronted manufacturers and wholesalers. 


New York, Jan. 13.—-A good demand continues and 
prices are strong. The prospect of heavy suburban 
building during the early spring is creating a larger 
volume of inquiries from yards. Retail assortments 
are not in good shape, and while mills have been 
able to satisfy their customers’ requirements fairly 
well, mill stocks are much below normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The hemlock market is 
going up and the present base price for Pennsyl- 
vania stock is $51. This is a recent advance of 
about $2.50. The price fully represents the diffi- 
culty of getting new stocks from the mills. The 
building outlook is good. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Unfavorable 
weather has tended to curtail building and a de- 
crease in demand has resulted. Depleted supplies 
and unsuccessful efforts to replenish stock from the 
mills have tended to strengthen prices, and further 
strength in quotations seems to be in order before 
lumber is available from the producers again. In- 
quiries are being received for heavy stock for fac- 
tory construction, and dealers, making a survey of 
the situation, are of the belief that there is to be an 
unusual consumption of this kind of stock in the 


oe’ WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—There is no change in the west- 
ern pine situation. Very little lumber is being sold 
in this market, as the mills have not the stocks to 
offer. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Buyers are ready and 
waiting for anything in the western pine line that is 
offered, selling being much easier than making the 
order stick. This is especially true of factory stock, 
unusually heavy operations this winter keeping de- 
mand keen for desirable stuff. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Little or no No. 2 shop 
lumber is to be had in California at present, as it 








is being put into box shooks. These are selling at 
$60 at the mill, which is an unusually high price. 
Rough box lumber is $37.50, or twice what it is in 
normal times. Regular box lumber is not to be 
found, so that the good lumber has to take its place. 
Demand for lumber is good and about anything ob- 
tained is sold at once. 


LOUISIANA 
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Timbers of Quality 
Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 
7 Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any 9:03" 
without Bark 
_ You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
HAMMOND, LA. 


Ltd. 
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SEC 


GARYVILLE 
te A. 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Lid. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








C. H. Moore, Pres. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 6. W. Law, Sec. and Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 




















RUSTON, LA, 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY. LA. 





Office, 


RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CoO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


YELLOW PINE 














oP &F LONG LEAF 
oitevent avre Yard Stock 
[S——— Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 625-7 L. & L. & G. Building 
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Big Vaue YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lhr. Co., Ltd, WESTEAKE- 
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Don’t Push 


or haul or tote your lumber by 


Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors will carry it from anywhere 


man power. 


to anywhere else more easily, more 
quickly, more efficiently and with- 
out cost. 


Dealers using Dow Conveyors 
are cutting their handling costs 
over one-half! 


Install a Dow Conveyor System 
today. In a few months it can pay 
for itself and then commence piling 
up the profits. 


Send for particulars. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ILO DOL! LAR 


Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


Security saaeen 


make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
a of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
any. rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to web feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions | 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 14.—The following f..o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Jan. 6 to 12, inclusive: 








Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
B&better edge grain $110.50 $102.25 
C edge grain.....< *99.50 99.25 
Bé&better flat grain 90.50 86.50 
No. flat grain 80.00 74.00 
INO, 2 CAG BRIN 6 os ois00s v5 a0 ced stae 50.75 50.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" 54” 34” 34” 
Ceiling Celling Ceiling Partition 
we ceiew es ose $70.00 *$79.50 
lopiaseeune eee 64.75 cee see 
No eecaxnwas ve $39.75 46.75 nee as 
Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
reins ed $97.5 asec 
6 & 8” - $103.00 99.50 $95.75 
5 & 10” - °95.75 97.25 96.50 
ED” cpuciwistenaes - 105.00 100.25 99.75 
236 to Sxl 10 8" occc:vces *98.00 101.00 eee 
1% to 2x10 & 12”........ 109.50 105.75 ees 
Casing and nape 
ig fe ot, ee. So S124;50 6 TOM As cccccccs $115.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better 108.00 5 & to" Bé&better 107.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 oO. No. 3 
er NG DNS eheiS as SR aaRGTET $53.50 $38.50 $35.00 
es cisine Sinin- cae eesleels eaece ele 52.25 42.50 35.25 
Oo. Gibninde wes Serene wanes sree 52.50 45.00 ses 
SO” crsekugsanseeees sane 52.75 45.00 37.25 
Ser vss c0s nus ee sue seenrs 59.25 48.75 36.25 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12’ 14&16’ 20’ 
Se, Sr ricer ere $42.00 $42.00 $43.75 
2} 40.25 40.25 40.50 
RED ccd ce coccesoeswentees 41.00 41.00 43.75 
a es ree 43.00 43.00 44.00 
BREE” Skvbsccnuussoenaenes see ses *$45.25 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18. 
a2” 14816’ 20’ 
Sh ea cr oo oo $41.75 $41.50 $43.00 
i, ee 36. 36.50 36.50 
BRIG 6556s ebasbeeca sane 9. 39.25 42.75 
BAGO Soscccueees.caaeeeeer *43.50 *43.50 see 
BEAD § “accsiswwescwnsivai weer *43.25 *43.25 ste 
S2S&CM ond x ate 
oO. No. 3 
Br unebaw chit eeweauccneeeen $35.25 - 00 $33.75 
ee ene 55.25 50 37.00 
BU asdéans Sa aswite cseesecs MORLEO 45. 00 37.00 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Ak kis ctecaiseesanens. “mascarn $14.55 $12.90 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from revious report. 

***None sold. 

Notx.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—The demand for west Coast 
products in Chicago is very good, but the trouble is 
to get the lumber to cover the orders. Some dis- 
tributers are having better success than others, tho 
all admit that it is hard to find the mills that have 
the stocks that are in demand and are willing to 
accept the business. The trouble with the mills is 
lack of cars, and they are consequently far behind 
on old orders. 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 10.—The demand for lumber 
of all kinds native to this section is heavy and the 
two problems that confront the industry are get- 
ting the material and making prompt deliveries. The 
car situation is improving somewhat, it being re- 
ported today that there are 1,700 empties on the 
way to the Pacific Northwest for lumber shipments. 
Most of the mills are now in operation, many of 
them operating double shifts. The weather is fine 
and unless more snow falls the mills in the higher 
altitudes should get an early start after the usual 
winter shutdown. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 10.—Most of the fir mills are 
operating, having made their annual repairs during 
the enforced shutdown in December. There is plenty 
of good labor, the supply appearing to approach a 
surplus. Some of the larger manufacturers are 


holding for $18 a thousand over Rail B list on dimen- 
sion and $40 over on all uppers. Those figures ap- 
pear to be the top. The market is steady. Buyers 
are placing all the business the mills will take on. 
Logs have advanced to $18, $24 and $30 for No. 3, 
2 and 1, respectively. Cars are somewhat more 
plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Uppers generally are 
on a basis of $40 over Rail B list now and the pros- 
pect is that there will be further stiffening before 
long. There is a large volume of inquiry floating 
around and the demand is widely scattered. A good 
deal of dimension is being taken, prices being con- 
sidered very easy on such items. Flooring and finish 
also are being freely taken. The car situation is 
reported here to have eased up considerably, and, 
with the embargo off, shipments are expected to 
come thru more rapidly now. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—The redwood market has not 
changed, the volume being small because the mills 
have not the lumber to offer. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—There is plenty of in- 
quiry for redwood but the quantity of stock to be 
had is not large and the volume of trade conse- 
quently is small. There is a good demand for 
clears, but practically none to be had. Siding also 
is very hard to get. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 13.—The market remains un- 
changed. Stocks are scarce, prices strong and buy- 
ers are more concerned over the difficulty of getting 
supplies than they are about the prices they have to 
pay. The box situation has improved since the set- 
tlement of the strike and those who wished good 
sized stocks on hand at the time of the strike are 
now in the market with some substantial inquiries, 
and the price situation has been more than com- 
pletely restored. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The prices on shortleaf 
lumber show an advancing tendency right along, 
making it hard to do business, since so many orders 
are being turned down at the former figures. Six- 
inch roofers are now being quoted at $55. A good 
deal of personal canvassing of the mills is being 
done by representatives of local lumbermen and the 
reports sent in are to the effect that it is difficult 
to find a mill which is in shape to accept orders. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 12.—The inquiry for North 
Carolina pine stocks here has shown a decided in- 
crease. Buyers are in the market again and the 
calls for stocks of all kinds are very insistent. The 
range of prices has gone soaring and has reached 
levels that exceed anything heretofore noted. Ac- 
tual sales of 12-inch box, for example, were made 
last week at $54, and $55 is being noted, with other 
grades in proportion, the local situation being ren- 
dered all the more acute by the choking of the 
bay with ice, so that the vessels that are used to 
bring shortleaf pine up to the city have not been 
able to move for a week or more. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—Demand for roofers is 
only fair and for rough edge demand is rather quiet. 
The market is very firm. There is difficulty in se- 
curing early deliveries. The bottom price for good 
roofers, six-inch, is $54. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—The southern pine market con- 
tinues to witness advances on uppers, while the 
lower grades remain at the same level at strong 
prices. The volume of business is small because the 
mills do not seem a bit anxious to take orders, and 
in fact have to be urged to do so. The situation is 
anything but satisfactory. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12,—Altho the retail dealers 
are usually busy at this season closing up the year’s 
business, there has been a strong demand for south- 
ern pine, and this, too, despite the fact that the 
consuming territory is covered with snow. The 
demand for everything on the list has been ex- 
cellent, including 2x10 and 2x12 No. 2 and better 
S&E Std., which have been dragging for some time. 
Boards are strong and are advancing steadily. 
Offerings have been light, due to the shortage of 
cars and bad weather in the South. 





Norfolk, Va., Jan. 10.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











° Cull a 
No. 2 & better No. $ Bor red heart 
EDGE (ROUGH): 

Ea rere eee rarer ere acre $86.00@90.00 $62.50@65.00. $37.00@38.50 $34. “-— 36.50 
BIE .cecee ° a e Me eee 90.50@94.50 64.00@69.00 37.50@39.00  —  ..-.-@..-- 
| Ie Pek SRN S Scare ae wale 1.50@95.50 65.00@70.00 38.50@39.50 oe @ ones 
5 Re he er ern en 93.50@97.50 67.00@72.00 eo eee ee Poe 

RoucH 4/4 

Nr as Sa mcd Ws a ORE ERE RW NN 88.50@91.00 64.00@67.00 42.50@43.50 37.00@38.50 
EE AE eh ra aah ren 89.50G92.50 65.00@68.00 43.50@44.50 38.00@39.50 
FAO aan cola ue csp inhi Naomi hin he oc calé ok enc 95.00@99.00 67.00@70.00 44.50@46.00 39.00@40.50 

BARK STRIPS, eso DOG Bic avias. bhetes's $69.00@72.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2....$73.00@76.50 
Se ter ree 30.50@32.00 ET ID PRs vis. 6.8 86:6 see ei sieisies css 23.50@....- 
DATONG. Bisis.vc.045 oe $12.00 ROOFERS, ©” ...00%% - -$44.50@46.50 No. 2 & better 
ee Reretnie praikaes 45.50@47.50 D4S, 6”........ eee ll, 

FACTORY FLOORING, 2” 42, 00@48.00 Be 6 00s wis eve 46.50@48.50 reac oe cies ik Weeesves 87. 
Sizes, N. C. pine..... 39.50@44.50 Bee wewvsaiern 47.50@49.50 ME Glas k CR RNS COLES 88.00 
Be a iasiee ieanowiee ees 93.50 

Finished Widths: No. 2 ébetter No. 3 No. 4 

DIMORING: 455275 BROS” Pio kee einwincsccun’icen $104.00@107.00 -@. 00 e@ one- 
REE Oo 66505455665, 538 58S ewes 82.5 90.00 $71. 00@75. 50 $44.50@45.50 
CRTEAN GR 5.656 5b MaRS OTS 0b Saree RRS SS Re 47.5 48.50 41.50@42.50 27.50@28.00 
een rte ae ee ere ee re 50.00@ 52.00 43.00@45.00 31.00@33.00 
ca hy | eR ER ne en Gre ee aan Mareen Ceca try ie teen Ane 83.50@ 91.00 72.00@76.50 45.50@46.50 
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Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Sales managers have 
trouble in alloting what little stock there is avail- 
able. The mills are getting straightened out after 
the recent avalanche of orders. Some of the manu- 
facturers are putting out small special lists and find 
no trouble in disposing of anything offered for sale. 
Others have comparatively little stock to offer. 
Prices have stiffened up considerably in the last 
week. Flooring has been especially strong, quota- 
tions having moved up $5 to $7 in some cases, slash 
grain now being quoted at $100. Boards have ad- 
vanced $1, and $1 has been added to dimension also. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 12.—Reports indicate some 
increase in volume bookings, shipments and pro- 
duction during the last week, production leading 
both sales and shipments, but all three being much 
below normal. While demand has slackened a bit 
in some quarters, more business is being offered 
even now than the mills seem disposed to accept 
with stocks in their present condition. The favor- 
able condition of the market is reflected in the con- 
tinued upward trend of prices, which has carried a 
number of southern pine items well over the $100 
mark. The mills seem to be chiefly interested in 
building up production and shipments at present. 
Car supply, while spotty, seems to be slightly im- 
proved. Labor supply seems to be better. 


New York, Jan. 13.—There is a continued in- 
sistence in the demand for all longleaf pine sizes. 
Flooring is especially active and there is everything 
to indicate that buyers who hold off their pur- 
chases much longer will be disappointed. Those 
who have returned from the South report that mills 
are returning many orders and are sold so far ahead 
that it will be some time before they can reason- 
ably consider new business. Local supplies are in 
poor shape and as there are good indications of an 
active building season, not only for housing but for 
larger construction, the belief is current that many 
sizes will be altogether out of the market. 


In the sections and on the dates indicated the fol- 
lowing f.‘o. b. prices prevailed : 
Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Aler- sas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. 


. Miss. La. Mo. 
Jan.12 Jan.10 Jan.10 Jan.10 
Flooring a 
S20" Te ds dc ewwcecae 110.75 110.75 
WENGE cicncccedes sewus 
EP bidecceoneee camer 97.00 


N 
FG 


N 
1x4” EG A 


N 
FG 





No. J 
150” Ne. td, Coy cicccce cxsies 72.50 
Ee | 44.16 44.50 
NOS, Cvccceucs 833.33 33.25 
Ceiling 
SETA” BACHE cece ccccs esses GR Sécce Hawes 
i PI oe GAGS GE. cecce Kitz 
Me Mesaieieuwace aeaes SI cesne ences 
NG. SPR rr Sie. seons 
5x4” Bé&better ......... 62.50 64.25 65.00 66.75 
errr 50.00 62.50 65.00 64.50 
1 Sere 40.00 41.75 41.25 43.75 
a Re eee ZB.06 F400 .cscc cece 
ge ee Se weten- sence 
CMAN O see hacte ee. ca acae Ce sness sanes 
A OGG sehen were BeHee ME cicae cates 





see 58.00 
i eacaeteeana setae siete MD cncnx naked 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better........... 75.75 80.00 76.50 
Ss EE 73.00 71.25 72.00 71.00 
NOt Picuucows 45.00 45.25 50.00 50.25 
NOt Bisccsccus sec GERO cceck, sacee 
Finish 






” 
5/4x8” 


G/GR” OPE TO 6 vccccscc 0sqes. BED c0ses esune 
5/4x12 0 Sree 
Le GN S46 to. 19". cece se ceves RORGD «cece scues 
CFS QUO BIA 66 v6 ccwks 2000s TGGe «tase, snes 
C/E ERG SIGN < hcsecwce a6 es IGETE .scse csces 
Bédbetter surfaced: 

SPE Cccupscdeca sed eeuns CCT 
EMME hi cwarer cow. sac ce ee sue eed 90.00 94.00 91.75 
BE, wcccucae ei’ vaeeces 100.00 90.50 93.00 94.00 
MS Gat aes wade Suviecnee 100.00 90.00 94.00 93.00 
SRM BO o cs cnceceeine 100.00 92.50 96.50° 97.00 
SE Pa naasakcesewswns 100.00 89.00 


96.50 98.50 
95.75 108.00 


NOW—Shingles 


Are Packed 
By the “SQUARE” 





“Red” 


His face on every bunch 


Buyers of roofing materials have been using 
two standards of measurement, Shingles are pur- 


This Label on chased by the M and patented roofing by the 


Every Bundle Is a 


“square.” The result is that buyers have been 
confused in price comparisons, and the price of a 














Guarantee of Quality thousand shingles has been considered the cost of 
covering one hundred square feet of roof. 

5/2 SPECIAL We have removed the cause of confusion. 
This bunch of shingles, if NOW we pack shingles by the “square” and buy- 
laid 414” to the weather, ers can readily compare the cost of shingles with 
will cover 14 square. the cost of other roof covering material. 
pens ge ag lr mo Bs spa Instead of branding the bunches one-quarter | 
— cent to be clear, thousand, we guarantee that four bunches will 

emainin wenty per cen 

permits defects 10 inches or cover one full square. 

over from the i. (defects 

may consist o nots, or 1 ; 

Gut lain, ce te tems The new method of packing means a saving for 
inches in diameter, small the retailer. The cost of a square of shingles is 
Ratramiae delete, aantat sat less than the price of a thousand of the same 
exceed more than two-thirds grade. The average difference in price is about 
of the width of the shingle.) 

When green, twenty-two $1.00 on all grades. 

= a ae 8% 

nches, and when dry must ; ; 

cugeme at tory then 056 Every bunch of shingles we ship under the new 
inches. packing method will bear our guarantee of grade 

Manufactured by and quantity. 

Garriott Manufacturing Co. ' , 
for These shingles, a special grade, 5/2 SPECIAL 
CONNOR & BAILEY will find a place in your yard, and the new packing 
EVERETT, WASH. method will boost sales. 


Our output of Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
will be larger this year than last, and our custom- 
ers will receive the same unusually good service. 


Wire Us Collect for Prices. 


CONNOR an Baltey, INc. 


“The Home of Red” 
EVERETT, WASH. 
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A Worth While Savings —— of 
ST. 
in car and cargo space are JUNIOR STAR, 
assured lumbermen who tie a. 
their bundles with ong 















STAR **rie'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, box 
shooks, staves, export lumber, 
veneers, etc. Bundles lay closer 
together and insure maximum 
loading of cars or bottoms. Write 
for particulars today. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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The Farmer Has Money to Spend : 


—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000 % in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is alreacly a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
demand merchandise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 





An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company -: 


1903 Floyd Ave. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons RoPE Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 
NewYork .Chicago, Denver 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE 








To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 


WISCONSIN 











Challoner Co., Wistonsi 
, 


seas neat ¢ GRAND PRIZE 


fonat 
ase ALASKA: xuKan PACTRIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Dally face FC 
AXES-Loseina TOOLS tory capacity $800 Axes & Tools S 











Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alez- 8a 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
Jan.12 Jan.10 Jan.10 Jan. 10 
DEER” sakes aoe 0 Siew 
G/AKB” 6 s.xa-s 91. 00 
pee and DD ce RGscoee5 ED aie 
DPRRE KéstRebd0 db eas 6 SO RKS 6.00 
6/4 nr RE phGackniew ees 105.00 
ee ee | <r e 105.00 
6/4 and 8/4xi a and cane 110.00 
C/4 ONG G/ASIe” . 6.56505 cvdws SEO e888 soe ne 
C surfaced: 
PRE OEE: 65-6 5.0ss soe et eae VO00 5skco wrecks 
ME c\e'Cd' ae niels aaa Miles Sah ae Saw 90.00 
DMG Gaipcicieip sss alee see aales ee 79.00 P 90.00 
Sey 2 ae EO ence eawene ee aee -. 81.00 ae 90.00 
Bares wse'wie wile /aip ala veince cocoa" 81.50 ..... 90.00 
Casing and Base 
Beébetter: 

OO Oe tics teased pees 101.50 105.00 99.50 
ORE 5 Soci cerennea Riese 106.75 105.00 103.00 
Jambs 

Beébetter: 
SEEMS cide hobs wal aaa 
Fencing, $1S 
NO: 3: RE DS ok wens sais 
Other iste. . 2 ic5% 
TES ae sce sice 80.50 
Other Igts. 5. ce vant 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
ie 41.50 
BE ssidinw seiesy 42.50 
No. 3 bal lengths) : 
1x6" Sete eeat wr eee 
Beards, $1S or S2S 
No. 2, Ux Bite. 22 oi ces BO! visas Sa) sates 
15: BY, SE OM TG” oss xeric | eaats 59.25 
Other Igts. 86.00 72.75 54.00 60.25 
audO", 364 mad 16° 20.5% 82.00 55.75 62.50 
Other lgts. 75.00 76.00 54.00 66.50 
S2I2", TA OR TS oisswes sows 26-54% 65.75 
Other Igts. 78.00 79.00 64.00 66.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1% 6.00 22" occ MOOG: “482 o Gasse. sacices 
BR  vsck-cc ae ewes 45.50 45.00 44.50 41.75 
SOO. Scaaee koa 44.50 45.25 44.50 42.50 
BAG osbis cece 45.81 46.75 48.50 48.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
x BD Be soso ees i RE a ee 
Rae bssve reteset sole 87.50 35.00 34.75 ..... 
| er 87.50 35.50 35.25 ..... 
So © jg este ee 37.50 36.75 36.50 35.00 
No. 4, all wdths. & lengths ..... | aoe 21.50 
Shiplap 
NO. 3, SEB", Bee I ees: . owas vsleee 58.00 


Other lIgts. 60.00 


No. 2 is to 20°): 
1x10” 


No. 1, 2k 





00 
ge G* . 
2x8”, 10” 0 
25 

Noz 2; ‘ TH : 

. ‘ ° 
EES 41.27 41.50 43.25 41.25 
18 and 20’ 41.63 48.50 43.75 42.75 
0” to 20" S52 MOSO cise asces 
ae eer S7.81 38:00 38:00 ..... 
- eee ee 37.52 37.00 38.00 37.50 
| a 37.62 38.50 40.75 39.25 
18 and 20’ 387.71 38.00 41.00 39.00 
0” to. 20° Biot S050 acces scccows 
2x 8”. 10’... ...... BBOO 42:50 41:00 40:00 
12’....... 38.78 40.75 41.50 41.75 
eee 38.02 42.00 43.75 3.75 
18 and 20’ 388.00 41.50 44.00 42.25 
0” to 20" SEG0 SRIbO: socks ‘ess 
Bete. Te ks ccna 38.00 42.50 ..... 39.75 
aaron $8:00 30:50 ....<. 40.50 

3. 42.5 





2x 4 i a ese 28.25 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S, S4S, 20’ 
and under: 

ES ewe Seer ree ae Bae 39.00 39.50 43.50 
BN. Sink iy a Wide woe ae ale “ar 41.75 55.00 46.00 
bt SRRSE Ate erent eC te ree gr care UCTS 60,00 «2.0.0: 
Bee ee Se oi rade eiaiy plata are oe sices SS 48.50 
BS hs ha at oe aa SB.00 ..ce0s 


Shortleaf Timbers 
’ & under: 








Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ttes- Alez- sas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
A Mis. L 


‘ 8. a. Mo. 
Jan.12 Jan.10 Jan.10 Jan.i0 
Plaster Lath 


MOA, Sat BS oc.6:0 oes oo DES 2306 2.20%. F880 
ROS OR ae AY ol cick esiaveies TOSS FESR ccckce 11.70 
Byrkit Lath 
CR IS acc Oeeedhe Seeks Skee: sede 37.75 
a Eee eee eee RCM MKRED, SeeEe 38.00 
Be Br oo bGas osiees Gases 39.00 39.25 
Car Material 

(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Better, 9 GHG TS oac6 eincs. Keres 90.60 csc. 
PERO iccet saess Ghaws maee 92.75 
aka e eben diate e, “6s.erdt 65.00 80.25 
DUG, 0, SE et nececn cote wemeue couemare 78.06 
PSOE Se Cctwie eee Beas 55.00 77.75 
Pyare i aerate Clae saves 59.00 
OPO Be isseciecac tees eee Kees 78.01 
No. 2, Handom....<0.< eo seers 42.26 42.00 42.50 
Car Decking 

No. 1, sh to 3", 8, TG, 

POE Ee kk oer miice ams eeues oo, a ee 
ies 

O58 oS. Oy BRA s Beis ones ewes 40.30 





Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 12.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory during the two weeks beginning Dec. 29 and 
ended Jan. 10, inclusive: 





Week Week 
ended ended 
Jan, 3 Jan, 1( 
Flooring 
Gad TAVCRHE? 5 ck ccccceswess $ 88.89 $ 83.64 
0. 2 COMMON, 6-0 6 cesce se 82.66 79.23 
INO; 2 COMITION. .6.0-4.6.6-0:0% 00 48.19 40.84 
No. 8 and Cull ..cccscecss Bae 28.75 
5/428 No. 2 COMMON .ccccesess swans 78.00 
NNO. 2 COMMON 2. vesees a! Ieee 
1x3 B&better sap - tech oth eee 110.40 aeaces 
a ear Lo er 
RNCUTCIOHAE < cccwsdccece cs i-e-« 87.87 
No. 1 common flat ....... «.... 82.58 
o 2 common flat ....... 42.83 41.81 
1x6 No. LZ Common «..<0 ° 70.00 60.00 
NO. 2 COMMOD. ook ccews 42.06 42.24 
DO, OG BUG CUM ic vives ecw 27.00 28.00 
Ceiling 
ix6 No, 2 apa better 2.2.25: TWEE sees. 
MrMERERT ie aoe ee 82.54 
No. 1 common 80.50 
No. 2 common 45.00 
¥6x3 4 OS rere, rene 
3% No. 1-common 65.00 
x3i No. 2 common 37.27 
x3% No. 3 and cull . 3. SE 2 ewes 
TER CUED osc csiccsc neneees 48.67 
x3 No. 1 common 43.0 
x34 No. 2 common 26.56 
1x4 No. 2 common 42.50 
Novelty siding : 
POG POG a oes 6 eineie evs vie 75.77 
No. 1 common 70.7! 
No. 2 common 41.81 
No. 3 common 30.00 
Square edge siding: 
%x6 B&better ..... 46.06 
No. 1 common 43.0( 
NO. 2 COMMMOR ccccescves WERE  <encr 
1x6 No. 2 common 42.06 
No. 3 common 30.06 
Tx8 No. 2 COMMON cicsccceess BOO seve 
B&better : 
Re Sie INE ioe 6: fo savtetsn ais) br Sonatas Wee 80.00 
SE PONE 66 kescadeknres as, ae 8  eaeae 
RR OR a0 6, Vic is Se varie ker 80.04 
EE ids 5508 65's Cae 489 whee 
Ig pe iG. 6 cack ek RY 88,06 
ae aS a 0: | ee 86.15 
LiL. a rr Se ee 
8 eae 77.06 
OR SO ee eee 78.06 
DF OE 56 kidc -sohae ob W 6 e POP 
PL : re are 
No. 1 Common : 
eS ee: errr 
8 eee re rere seat 
oF) Se eee ee 60.06 
er oer ar aes 
DS ha |. |, a eee ene re ere 
fe 2) = Se ee 74.26 
PAR DO BOWE 6 cece s hareicciees TBM 
C/4e 6 POUED ooo sc cccess ee 73.01 
OEE SB POOR. 6. 6c 6 ese eewnes 74.01 
OSORNO TOD cvs eccesacesaacccs SE “€6hes 
No. 2 Common: 
Se | Eee rere ger Ty 
lx 4 D4S 42.01 
1x 5 D4S oe 
1x 6 D4S re — 45.06 
1x 8 shiplap| Er es ey fe : 42.50 
PE SEs seis vers teen ned ewe evcee 
See CN cc avesceatesossed«s -a'e0a' 
EO Ee A celeb in Here ecere acorns 40.11 
De cates ohare cng. CE oh tines 
No. 3 Common: 
eS 2 See rr ee —— 3 SoRews 
ee See rere ; Sen 
ee eee — 
a Me BO De es ke a ees. 3 bee : 30.01 
1x 4 No. 3 and cull S2S8S..... 25.00 Pre 
Ix 8 and 10 No.3 and cull S8/L. ..... 27.00 
ie Gee Ae Ae =| | eee 25.00 Tre 
Mill raw ED POUR .....0.06 cs ce es 39.00 35.21 
Mill run green rough........ yl: ee 
Shingles 
No. 1 pine SHINES. 66.66. e oss ss C25 #838 “anes 
NO. 2 Plime: BHINGICS «2.0.0 scene S| reer 
Prime cypress shingles. aioe sear 8.00 
Economy eypress shingles... . 3.00 
Lath 
+’ No, 1 standard K. D. lath. = 2 11.52 
4+’ No. 1 stondard green lath..... 11.51 9.37 
ee ON I a obs ces 7.75 Kae 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Dealers are getting plenty 
f demand for southern pine in most all grades, but 
the trouble is to find the stock. The only way some 
soneerns find it is by personal solicitation on the 
zround. Building has been temporarily halted by 
he wintry weather. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—There is no indication 
of a break in the prices of southern pine, but the 
nereasing scarcity of all grades and the steady de- 
mand point to further advances. There is reported 
an improvement in the supply of labor and of cars 
2nd some increase of production, but every foot of 
lumber is covered twice over by inquiries. Shiplap, 
siding and finish continue very strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 12.—Longleaf is in strong re- 
quest. The stocks of the ordinary sizes of Georgia 
pine held here are not large, and at the prevailing 
quotations the yards are not acquiring bigger as- 
sortments than their business appears to war- 
rant. But the outlook for spring is so promising 
that every effort is being made to provide more 
idequately than for some time against future re- 
quirements. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—While demand is fairly 
good and much lumber is wanted and will be asked 
for soon, the same difficulty about early deliveries 
exists. While business done is not as great as a 
few weeks ago, prices are ascending with a rapidity 
that is bewildering. The market is decidedly firm 
of tone. There is a divergence still among quota- 
tions, but they are all very high and tending up- 
ward. Flooring prices at this writing are approxi- 
mately: A, $120 to $124; B, $114 to $119; C, $105 to 
$110; partition, B&better, 3/4, $102 to $104; No. 2 
common, six-inch, $54 to $55. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 12.—Local cypress folk 
report continued heavy call, with much business be- 
ing declined due to crowded order files. Altho some 
companies insist that they have not advanced quo- 
tations since the turn of the year, the tendency of 
prices is upward by other accounts and some orders 
are being tendered, it is said, at seller’s own figures 
prevailing on day of shipment. Car supply is pro- 
nounced fairly satisfactory and the movement shows 
increase. Production ranges about normal, with 
labor supply adequate. In spite of the heavy call 
little disposition to go to double shift operation is 
noted among the mills. 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—Local distributers still have a 
problem to face in getting their orders placed with 
the cypress mills, but there are prospects that the 
situation will improve. The demand is good here 
but many orders can not be accepted because they 
can not be placed with the mills. Prices are strong. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 12.—Gulf coast stock advanced 
again today, as follows: Tank, $15; factory selects, 
$15; shop, $12; box, $5; pecky, $3; molding, 20 points; 
No. 1 lath, $3.50; No. 2 lath, $4; 32-inch lath, $4; 
fence lath, $4; finish, $17; siding, $6; pickets, $5; 
panel stock, $9; No. 1 common, 1x4 to 12”, $5. While 
stocks at the mills are not normal, they are fairly 
well assorted. The mills are well booked ahead. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Cypress stock is be- 
ing offered only in extremely limited quantities and 
in odd lots. Hopeful buyers keep the market flooded 
with inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The difficulty in securing 
much needed lumber here for early delivery still 
continues. Demand is very good from both retail- 
ers and manufacturing consumers. There seems to 
be no improvement in conditions at the mills. The 
market is very firm. Prices are: FAS, 4/4, $105 to 
$110; 8/4, $120 to $125; selects, 4/4, $96 to’ $99; 8/4, 
$108.25 to $110; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $76 to $78; 8/4, 
$90.25 to $93.25. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 12.—The calls for cypress are 
far more numerous than the stocks available, and 
the quotations are moving upward along with the 
rest of the list. So active is the inquiry that even 
supplies of North Carolina cypress are not allowed 
to remain in the hands of the sellers. 


New York, Jan. 13.—Orders continue plentiful and 
wholesalers find some difficulty in obtaining mill 
shipments. The inquiry from millwork manufac- 
turers is especially good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The tightness in the cy- 
press situation causes a curtailment of trade. The 
demand is good, but mills have to report an extreme 
shortage of stock. Cars also are far from plentiful. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Now that there is a 
better supply of cars, distributers of cypress are no 
etter off, as there is not the lumber to move in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy their customers. The 
movement of cypress to this market is insignificant 
in proportion to the demand, and competition for 
what comes thru from the mills has caused a wide 
‘pread between mill and retail prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 14.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
this week as follows: Clears, $7.76; and stars, $6.62, 


—— basis. White cedars: Extras, $7.50; stand- 
irds, 


$6.50; and sound butts, $4.75. Lath of all 
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You Should Get This Tractor’s Record 


HERE S a lumber tractor developed by practical men in actual work 


in many of the largest mill yards of America. 


Improvements have 


been added without stint as use proved their desirability. Thus, thou- 
sands of dollars have been invested in perfecting 


PRESCOTT 
LUMBER TRACTOR 
“Ask Any User” 


Today, of all the hundreds of Prescotts sold, 
MORE THAN HALF GO TO FILL UNSO- 
LICITED REPEAT ORDERS. 


If your mill cuts 25,000 to 30,000 feet or more 
you need a Prescott. It isn’t a luxury; it’s a neces- 
sity. It will prove itself in YOUR work as it has 
done in the work of mill owners in all parts of the 


country. Every day in the year Prescotts are saving 
thousands of dollars for their users. And so we urge 
you to get the Prescott’s complete record. Let us 
PROVE to you how it will speed up your entire yard 
organization; how it will replace six to eight horses 
or mules and DO MORE WORK. How one man 
with a Prescott can release six or eight men for 
other work. The Prescott is the tractor YOU need. 


Write us TODAY, Stating Size of Cut and Present Handling 


Methods. No Obligation. 


We Will Give You Facts and 


Figures on Prescotts as Applied to YOUR Requirements. 


THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 















































Army 


horse blankets ......... 


ordinary tents. 
postage if by parcel post. 


Barrett & Zimmerman, 





Purchased from the U. S. Government 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—16x16—Cost $100.00— 


CHO RIES a 5. 4.85 so ei eanenewosaceneedes éwhidedanudeaew Each $35.00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9............2200 00 .--Each 25.00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7..........22e eee eeees Each 15.00 
ROUGE AMEG coc cess ceaasdetascuadesadeasedadacaeaaas Each 16.00 

Larger size tarpaulins at various ens 
eee Fite OCU io aie Sinbad 6s suddedeawdsece seus . -Per Pair 6.00 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any ‘horse....... Each $15.00 and up 
Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the a“ for 

FGGUON Cecudadecaxsidadauwadwacagdeeds wade eaaeaead Per Doz. 48.00 


10,000 second hand government wool lined canvas stable 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. 


Goods 


8.25 


occce chee Par 


Include 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Midway 
Horse Marke 
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kinds are so high priced that it is not safe to quote 
because prices given might not long represent the 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12.—Demand for shingles 
is quiet, as the big buyers are not in the market, 
but there is business enough to take up the transit 
car supply as fast as it arrives, and the market is 
holding steady now. Some concessions are said to 
have been made on stock recently put in transit, 
but car conditions still are bad and no surplus of 
shingle stock is likely to be on the road for some 
months to come. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 10.—Red cedar shingle mills 
this week have received more cars than during the 
entire month of December; but buying has begun 
early, and all cars are being picked up by the retail 
trade as fast as they can be loaded. Some buyers 
who were holding for lower prices in December are 
now sending their orders out to be invoiced at the 
market price when shipped, which would indicate 
that they need shingles and must have them re- 
gardless of market price. The demand has been 
about proportionate to increased car supply, so that 
the market is steady. Practically all the mills are 
running. Shingle logs are quoted at from $35 to $40. 
Stars, $5.60 to $5.75; clears, $6.80. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—There is very little de- 
mand for shingles and the transit stock, while very 
small, is sufficient to meet demands. Quotations 
this week run $5.70 to $5.75 for stars and $6.75 and 
$6.80 for clears, Coast basis. Buying has been slack 
all winter, so that the spring demand should be very 
good. Lath prices depend wholly on what the seller 
desires to ask for stock, there being very few offered, 
either western or southern stock. Siding just now 
is quiet but prices are firm and, with a good spring 
demand expected, there will be an upward tendency. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—There are some shingle 
stocks in the West, but they can not be moved be- 
cause there are no cars. No relief is expected for 
thirty days or longer. The market, Pacific coast 
base, is $6.70 for clears and $5.50 for stars. 





New Orleans, La., Jan 12.—Demand for lath, both 
cypress and southern pine, continues of record pro- 
portions and mills with available stocks of this item 
unsold are apparently able to get almost any price 
they care to name. Some of them, however, are 
holding to their lists and limiting acceptances to 
orders from regular customers and to mixed car 
shipments. Shingles are also in good call, demand 
for the cypress product greatly exceeding available 
supply. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—Lath demand hereabouts 
is not heavy. The western demand is sufficient to 
take up the lath as fast as they appear on the mar- 
ket. As much as $15 and $16 has been paid for the 
wider. The shingle market is quiet at present. 
Prices are, for white cedars, extras, $8.50 and some- 
times over; clears, $7.75 to $8.25. Reds continue to 
sell but demand is only fair. Prices remain firm. 
Demand for clapboards is light and there are prac- 
tically none for early delivery. Prices are $78 and 
$80 for clears and extras, four-foot. Furring is 
firm but not in active demand. Prices are $48 to 
$50. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 12.—Spruce and cypress lath 
are being sold here at wholesale for $18,50 and 
even common yellow pine lath are bringing returns 
equivalent to about $90 or $95 for the common lum- 
ber of which they are manufactured. The supply 
of lath is proving to be undeniably short, with the 
requirements here on the increase. The list on 
shingles is about the same as it has been, but the 
sellers are refusing to book orders for future de- 
livery at that level. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The shingle market is 
still strong and much of the present strength is said 
to be due to car shortage. It is said the shingles are 
there, but can not easily be moved. British Colum- 
bia XXXXX shingles have gone up 25 cents and are 
now quoted at $9.53. Washington extra clears are 
quoted at $8.50 and stars at $7.20. Trade is good 
where shingles are obtainable, but offerings are 
quite small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 13.—A firm market 
prevails. Buying is more active than a week ago 
and supplies are a little more plentiful, due to a 
better car service. Clears, which showed some 
weakness in price a week ago, are bringing more 
money, the lowest quotation on a local basis being 
$8.06. Fir is coming thru from the Coast with bet- 
ter dispatch but it is being bought up with such 
rapidity that there is no indication of any price 
weakness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Wholesalers find a good 
demand for shingles, but there is a great scarcity 
of all kinds. Cedars are not being offered and 
cypress have become scarcer than ever. The out- 
look is so discouraging that architects have given 
up practically all plans for shingles in their early 
spring construction. Lath continue strong and 
high, with the demand unsatisfied. Sales were made 
the last week above $16. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The pine boxboard mar- 
ket is off. The market is decidedly weak funda- 
mentally. Demand is poor and prices are not strong. 
While $35 is asked for round edge pine by some, it is 
easy to buy at $30; inch square edge pine is quoted 
$45 to $50; and inch fir and spruce at $28 to $30. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
. extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
(| secure insertion in regular department. All j{ 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—GOOD LIVE MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
And salesmen wanted by a progressive manufacturer of 
paint. Specialists of black ‘‘Blisterpruf’’ paint for all types 
of roofs, structural steel or iron, cement and brick. Thirty 
years’ tests have proven its exceptional durability. Liberal 
commission. Side line or exclusive. State lines now sell- 
ing, what territory covered and how often you call upon 
customers. Give references, which will not be_investi- 
gated without your consent. F. H. KEENE, 152 Chambers 
St., New York City. 





FOR SALE 
4.673 acres of land and timber; 82 million feet long and 
shortleaf timber. Located four miles from Georgetown. 
35 million feet long and shortleaf timber, 10 years to cut, 
nine miles from Georgetown. Will subdivide these tracts to 


suit the buyer. 
W. L. CLEMENT, Georgetown, 8S. C. 


AN ABLE EXECUTIVE 
With Northern, Southern and Western experience, now 
managing a large Northern Pine and Hardwood proposition, 
with cut about out, would like a Southern or Western 
operation either by contract or salary and profit sharing 
basis, where all or part of present staff could be employed. 
ddress “A, 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO COMMUNICATE WITH J. J. 
Address “A. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 











INSPECTORS—EDGERMAN 
BEVELED SIDING GRADER 
PLG. MILL MACHINE FEEDERS 
DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN 

RIP SAWYER—MACHINISTS 
Wanted at once for West Virginia mill. Must be experi- 
enced and competent. State in first letter age, full de- 
} ang = salary expected and when could report 
or work. 

W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOGGING SUPT. 
Who can handle a proposition which requires 150,000 feet 
of logs per day; also superintend the tram road. Must have 
the best of reference, and be Al man. Address M. 8S. 
ANDERSON, General Manager, Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Merc. Co., Gideon, Mo. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE MANAGER 
For yard doing $300,000.00 annually. Must not be more 
than 35 years old, good mixer and experience in actual 
charge of good sized yard. Salary $225.00 per month. 
Address “B. 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOADERMAN 
First class, for American Loader. One who can keep his 
machine in repair. Good location in Central Virginia. Full 
details in first letter. 
BEE TREE LUMBER CO., Massies Mill, Va. 


WANTED—MAN, COMPETENT 
To set up machines and run pine mouldings, and also a good 
man to set up high speed planers. Apply P. 0. BOX 104, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
Lumber handlers and men to load and unload railroad sup- 
plies. pay and steady work. Apply at GENERAL 
STOREHOUSE, C. & N. W. R. R., Keeler and Kinzie 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager in a prosperous town in Northeast 
Nebraska. Only thoroughly experienced man who has 
plenty of hustle and energy need apply. State salary 
wanted and experience in first application. 
dress “B. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH DOOR AND LUMBER ASSISTANT 
For retail department of a large yard in Northern Ohio. 
Must be able to figure ordinary estimates and have good 
working knowledge of special mill work. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for energetic young man with pleasing personality. 
State qualifications and salary expected in first letter. Also 
when you would be able to report. References will be re- 
quired. 
Address “B. 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 
Principal requirement honesty and ability to get results. 
Must have knowledge of Sash and Door business. Young 
man preferred. If not qualified please do not annoy us 
with your application. P. 0. BOX 58, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Clothes Pin foreman. Good salary to the right man. Must 
be able to furnish satisfactory references and report for 
work within two weeks, State salary expected. Send ref- 
erences in first letter. 
dress “B. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ACTIVE MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard planing mill connection, $100,000.00 
business. North of Central Indiana. Give salary and ref- 
erences with application. 

Address “‘B. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & BUYER 
Familiar with West Virginia hardwoods. Advise experi- 
ence and salary wanted. 

ddress “B, 147,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—YARD AND SHED MAN 
In small lumber yard in Chicago which is under cover. 
One preferred who knows mill work and mouldings as wel! 
as lumber and can figure sales to customers. 

88 “B, 128,”’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—A NEW COMPANY 
taking over large lumber manufacturing plant in California 
desires to secure the services of capable man as general man- 
ager of large general store. Will pay good salary to right 
arty, who 1 also be required to make small investment 
n stock of the company, Address TIMBER-LAND BUREAU, 
703 Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—A MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
In manufacturing of lumber, — of filling position of 
General Manager of large operating plant in California now 
being taken over by a new company. Party would be re- 
quired to make substantial investment in stock of the com- 
pany. Will pay good sala to right man. Address 
TIMBER-LAND BUREAU, 703 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, Edgermen, Trim- 
mermen, Filers, Lumber-pilers, Lumber graders. 

THE PAS LUMBER COMP. 


Addre » UTD., 
The Pas Man, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
For line yard company operating 20 yards, mostly in oil 
fields of the southwest. State salary required, give refer 
ences and state how soon could report. 
Address “A, 125,"’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR 
Experienced man to handle the estimating of millwork 
for millwork survey bureau. Address, stating experience, 
salary, etc., T. J. CALLAHAN, 29 Wayne Ave., Dayton, 0 


LUMBER INSPECTORS WANTED 
For shipping hardwoods at double band mill in West Vir- 
ginia. Steady employment and best salaries for first-class 
men. Houses for married men. AMERICAN COLUMN & 
LUMBER CO., Brunson Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE WHOLESALE 
Sash and door house in Chicago, one young man in billing 
department and one in estimating department. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with work required. 
Address “‘A. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
In a city of five thousand in Wisconsin. Must have ful} 
knowledge of retail business. One able to speak Norwe 
gian preferred, although this is not absolutely essential. 
State fully in first letter experience and salary expected. 
dress *“*A, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard in Northern Ohio town of fifty thou- 
sand population. Must have experience handling sash, doors, 
= mouldings, etc. State age, experience, salary, refer- 
ences. 


Address **A, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for country office, Permanent position. Apply 
in own handwriting. State experience, references and sal- 
ary expected. Position open February first. 

H. C. KOFOID LUMBER CO., Caruthers, Calif. 


WANTED—A MAN THIRTY TO FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
Of age who has had experience in a yellow pine sawmill 
office and is a good accountant and who has a pleasing per- 
sonality. He must be capable to take charge of office in 
the capacity of head accountant or chief clerk. Location 
in good town in Arkansas, with splendid schools and 
churches. If interested, write, giving details regarding 
self and state salary wanted. 
Address “B. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MANAGER 
As assistant to the president of an old established retail 
umber firm in large city. Must be a man of executive 
ability, familiar with modern business methods and a good 
pmo buyer. Address, stating experience and salary ex- 
ected. 



































““B, 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FEB. 1ST MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small circular mill and shipping. Will pay good wages 
and a percentage of profit to good man. Write for par- 
ticulars. LITTLEFORK LUMBER CO., Littlefork, Minn. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
In county seat town in Indiana. State age, experience, 
whether married or single, and salary expected. 

dress “B. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SASH & DOOR JOBBING BUSINESS 
Stock book clerk, assistant shipping clerk. Permanent good 
positions for young men. Some experience in line required. 
Address or apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. 
West 37th St. and Loomis Pl., Chicago. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE AND COMPETENT 
NORTHERN MAN 
To take charge of small going operation from stump to 
car in Southeastern Georgia. Contract or salary and bo- 
= Give references and remuneration expected in first 
etter. 
Address 














“B. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Manager for retail lumber yard in Illinois town of 9,000 
Must be a live wire with retail experience. If interested, 
state when you could go to work. 
“B. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR SOFT PINE BOX 
Shook factory in south. State salary desired and experience 
ddress “B. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN 
To live in Six-room Cottage on premises. Prefer young 
man who is not afraid of work, hance for advancement. 
Address “A, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 

We have a good position open for a capable, energetic, 
young or middle-aged man who knows he is a_ business 
getter and is familiar with the Retail Lumber business. 
Experience in country yard management would be an asset 
in securing this position, but is not essential. Send full 
details in first letter. 

Address “‘A, 143,’"’-care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—BY WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
{In Chicago, experienced lady lumber stenographer who is 
familiar also with figuring lumber. Permanent position. 
Good position for the right party. State experience and 


salary expected. 
“A, 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 














Address 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced and capable of taking care of planing mill 
and sash and door factory located in eastern Michigan. 
Must be good man who will have entire charge. 

Address **A, 140,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S$. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 
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